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IS THERE TROUBLE BREWIN G?—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


: An interesting fact connected with the | by slight causes, and easily stampeded. If, | the above spirited sketch Mr. Taurus ap- 
-—— driving of large numbers of cattle from | however, a few cows are taken along, the | pears in his true character, bidding defiance 
ceived. Texas northward is, that when only male ani- | males gather around these to protect them, | to the challenging disturber of the quiet of 
WY mals constitute the herd, they are alarmed | and the herd is thus kept together.—In | the herd, with the sympathy of his consorts, 
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Suggestions for the Season 


Early Dividends. 

Capitalists are fond of buying stock that yields 
dividends, and are quite content now to get bonds 
that will pay four or five per cent annually. A neigh- 
bor of ours spread a barrowful of manure taken 
from under the floor of a horse stable, about the 
middle of April. The manure or earth had received 
the urine of a horse for some months, and repre- 
sented the value of that commodity. It was spread 
on about a square rod of old meadow, that had re- 
ceived no manure for a dozen years or more. The 
grass took a fresh start soon after the application, 
and clearly defined the dressed plat, by its dark 
green, and Juxuriant growth. On the twentieth of 
June, the grass is so heavy, that it is partly lodged 
and is ready for the scythe. The yield of grass is 
certainly quadrupled by the top-dressing. Sixty 


‘days from the date of investment, he has a divi- 


dend worth at least one-half the value of the ma- 
nure. He will get a second crop this season, which 
makes another dividend. The sod below is en- 
riched with a great growth of grass roots, which is 
an increase of capital, and will continue to give fair 
dividends for several years tu come. He is so well 
pleased with this spring’s investment, that he has 
enlarged the area of top-dressing on the meadow, 
and applied fresh manure from the stable, made up 
of leaves, and horse, and cow dung, on the twentieth 
of June. The grass cut on this second plot was 
very thin, certainly less than a half ton to the acre. 
He confidently expects a dividend from this invest- 
ment in about sixty days, and permanent increase 
of capital. Now is it not much better for a culti- 
vator to put his capital upon his own land, under 
his own supervision, and get good dividends, early 
and often, than to invest in railroads, steamboats, 
factories, or Wall Street? Investing at home, he 
knows just what he is about, and with an average 
expenditure of brain and muscle, he can command 
early dividends, and keep them coming. The farm 
is a machine to make money. Let us keep it in 
good repair, well oiled, and turn out the dollars. 





Late Cultivation of Corn. 


There is a great difference in the management of 
the corn crop. Weeding, half-hilling, and hilling, 
were the old names in New England, for the three 
dressings the corn crop usually received. Fre- 
quently it was cultivated only twice, and the weeds 
made a thick mat between the corn rows, and very 
much reduced the yield. It was as much detriment 
to the land, as to the corn, for it stocked the ground 
with foul seed, which increased the labor of tillage 
for years afterwards. We have found it profitable 
to continue cultivation until the ears throw out 
their silk, and even later. Once in two weeks is 
none too often to stir the soil in the early part of 
theseason. The later cultivation in August, should 
be the mere scratching of the surface, to break the 
crust and destroy weeds. It is poor economy to 
let the weeds get a hold, and still worse to go to 
seed. In our corn patch, we have already de- 
stroyed five crops of weeds, and July is not here. 

(i ap ee ES 
A Hint about Weeds. 

In harvesting Indian Corn and Wheat, we cut 
them long before the grain—the seed, isripe. When 
the grain in either is fully formed, the stalks are 
cut ; experience has shown that the ripening pro- 
cess goes on; the stalk contains sufficient nutri- 
ment to perfect the grains, and it does this after 
the plant is cut away from the root. Indeed, the 
grain thus treated, often comes to greater perfec- 
tion, than if the plant were left until the seed is 
fully ripe. What takes place with these crop 
plants, also occurs with weeds. Many weeds, if cut 
up while in flower, still have nutriment enough in 
their stems and leaves, to perfect and ripen a crop 








of seeds. It therefore happens, that the mere cut- 
ting up of many weeds, and leaving them to dry 
upon the ground, does little towards their exter. 
mination. The common Purslane—or “ Pussley,” 
for example, has remarkable vitality, its very in 
culent stems will remain alive for weeks, and even 
continue to grow after they have been deprived of 
the root. It is one thing to cut up weeds with the 
hoe ; it is equally important, and it should always 
be done in gardens, to gather up the weeds by the 
use of a rake, and carry them to a brush heap 
where they will ultimately be burned. : 





The Water Supply. 


If we have a drouth, it is wise to examine and 
“locate” all moist spots, springs which do not fail 
and indications which may lead to water. The time 
is favorable for deepening wells and opening hidden 
springs in pastures, so that cattle may always have 
water. The failure of water in a pasture is often a 
serious thing; cattle suffer greatly, and it is much 
trouble to drive them to water or bring water to 
them. Artificial basins may be constructed to hold 
the water that falls in summer showers. A clayey 
spot—if possible a natural basin—is selected, 
the basin formed, and pigs fed upon the ground 
when somewhat moist to pack it down. 








Care of the Root Crops. 


Sugar Beets and Mangels if early sowed, will need 
little care. They ought not to stand too thick, 
however, and it would cert .inly pay to go through 
the rows, thinning out all superfluous plants, 
whether beets or weeds, leaving the plants 6 to8 
inches apart. If the leaves are not so large as to, 
forbid horse-hoeing, this should be done and the 
crop “‘laid-by.’? No root crop should ever be left 
after horse-hoeing, without a man going through 
it immediately after, to lift and straighten up any 
plants which may have been trodden upon, covered 
with earth, or injured in any way. Ruta-bagas, 
and any turnips in drills, need the same general 
culture. One of the great advantages of the intro- 
duction of roots into the rotation is, that when 
properly treated, no weeds ripen seeds. Eveu Red 
Sorrel and Snapdragon succumb to two or three 
years cropping with Mangels or Swedes. This ad- 
vantage is often lost by careless cultivators, and 
nothing offers surer evidence of heedless farming. 
The crop itself may be very fine, but if kept- 
clear of weeds, it would be enough better to 
pay for the trouble, and the weeds would then be 
where they will make no more trouble forever. 

Turnips may be sown as late as the middle of 
August, but the land should be in good heart, and 
good tilth. Swedish Turnips (Rutabagas) sowed 
as late as the first of August, will usually make a 
crop delicious for the table, and, though small, 
bring a good price. Thus they are often used to 
follow early potatoes by market gardeners, though 
by them usually regarded as a farm crop. 

ee ae 


Reclaiming Swamp Land. 

Swamp lands, which are often accessible to men 
and teams only at this season, when reclaimed, or- 
dinarily make the best hay land of the farm. This 
reclamation is accomplished first by getting rid of 
the water ; second, by plowing and grubbing out the 
bogs, and the roots of alders, and other woody 
growths; third, by a succession of crops which re- 
quire tillage to kill weeds, and to ameliorate the 
surface, before seeding down to grass. Ditches 
must be made deep enough to lower the water 
level at least two feet, and if possible, three feet 
below the surface. They should be located so as 
not only to drain, but to cut off springs around the 
outside of the swamp. It will often be found that 
much of the water comes from a level some two or 
three feet higher than the general surface of the 
swamp. This should be kept by itself, and led off 
around the outside of the swamp, because after the 
swamp is drained, and cleared, and laid down to 
grass, it may be found very desirable to irrigate it, 
and then the water will be just at hand. We do-: 
not know much about irrigated meadows in this 
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country, but it is certain that three or four times 
the quantity uf grass may be cut from them than 
will grow without the use of the water. 

The width of thé ditches should ordinarily be 
eonsiderable, not to carry the water only, but be- 
cause the sides are likely to slip down, and gradually 
fill up the channel. For this reason, it is well to 
slope the sides of the principal ditches at an angle 
of 45, or even of 30 degrees. These sides will sod 
over after a while, and it is only thus that open 
ditches can be permanently held in shape, without 
the aid of stone walls. Lateral ditches, often at 
once, and almost always after a few years, may 
be tiled, and so only the main ditches remain open. 








Preparation of the Wheat Ground. 


Wheat demands for its perfect development, 
among other favorable conditions, besides showers 
and sunshine, depth and richness of soil, thorough 
tilth, and freedom from excess of moisture. Soil 
that will yield good clover will bear good wheat. 
Wheat follows corn very well, but this involves 
rather late sowing. Where there is a market for 
new potatoes, which, as they are intended for im- 
mediate use, may be 
freely manured, the po- 
tato ground—well plow- 
ed and harrowed with a 
dressing of bone-dust, 
superphosphate, or, if 
there is much organic 
matter in the soil, with 
a dressing of lime— 
forms an admirable 
seed-bed for wheat. 
One of the best rota- 
tions, including winter wheat, is eorn on sod, 
early potatoes, wheat, clover, and timothy, the 
grass to be mowed as long as it is profitable— 
the manure being applied in the hill for corn, and 
put on broadcast very liberally for the potatoes. 
Winter wheat follows none of the usual root crops 
well, for it ought to be sowed and up before the 
middle of September, although it often does well 
sowed nearly a month later. 

When wheat follows clover, a crop of clover-hay 
is often taken off early, and a second crop allowed 
to grow, which is turned under about the first of 
August for wheat. In case we have very dry 
weather in July, the growth of clover will be mea- 
gre. If, however, the clover stubble be top-dressed 
at ounce, as soon as the early crop is cut, witha 
muck and manure compost, or any fine compost, 
“dragged in’? with a smoothing harrow, the sec- 
ond crop will be sure to start well, while none of 
the manure will be lost. Lime, or ashes, if they 
can be obtained, are to be spread after plowing 
under the clover and manure, and thoroughly har- 
rowed in. Forty bushels of ashes to the acre is 
about right, and where hearths of old charcoal 
pits are accessible—ashes, charcoal-dust, and baked 
earth, all excellent—they form a good substitute 
for ashes and for lime. Sixty to one hundred 
bushels of evenly dry-slaked lime, which, if it 
could have been mixed with an equa! quantity of 
soil or sods during the slaking, would be all the 
better, is a usual application. 

The soil, and particularly wheat ground, is not 
well enough tilled in this country. We plow 
14 to 16-inch furrows, and use a skim-plow ; this 
leaves the surface so mellow, and covers the sod 
80 perfectly, that we think it hardly needs har- 
rowing at all, and only smooth it over with a 
harrow, and let it go. The skim-plow is a great 
advantage, but we should take narrow furrows. 
The Scotch and English plows are a greas deal bet- 
ter than ours for this sort of work, foy they turn 
deep narrow furrows, and give muck. more thor- 
ough tillage. 

The following practice, on heavy land especially, 
is excellent : Turn under the first crop of clover as 
deep as possible, just before it is in full blossom ; 
cross-plow the first or second week in August ; 
then put on 75 bushels of lime or more, and har- 
row it in lightly. Sow early after a soaking rain, 
and apply at the time of sowing 250 pounds or 


Peat and Muck for Manure. 


When one has peat or muck in any form upon his 
own farm, it is criminal almost not to make use of 
it, and if it can be bought at any reasonable rate— 
say at twenty-five cents a load—it will always be 
well to buy it. It should of course be dug when 
the water is low. in the swamps, and the task of 
getting out muck may aid essentially the work of 
reclaiming the swamps. Thus the main ditch may 
be dug the width of a cart track. By making a 
narrow preliminary ditch to carry off the water and 
dry the ground, a horse and cart may be brought 
into the ditch and the muck carted directly off to 
dry ground, where it can dry and perhaps be ex- 
posed to a winter’s freezing and thawing before 
using in the compost heaps or barn-yard. In all 
such ditching we must begin at the lowest end of 
the ditch, so that there shall always be a free outlet 
for the water. A boat, to be used in removing 
muck from the bed through a water channel to a 
hillside, is shown herewith. It is of pine boards 
nailed firmly toside planks braced by a cross plank 
at the middle. If made 9 feet long, 4 feet wide, 





A BOAT FOR GETTING OUT MUCK, 





more of superphosphate to the acre. 





and 16 inches deep, it will float a ton of muck. A 











runner is placed under each side, so that the boat 
can be drawn upon the land. A hook or eye 
should be placed on each side, and others at one 
end, by which the boat may be drawn. While 
floating, the boat is moved by handspikes. The 
place where the muck is heaped to dry should be 
as near as possible to the bed from which it is dug. 

The muck may be very peaty, or the material 
really may be peat—that is, consisting almost en- 
tirely of vegetable matter and ash—whereas muck, 
as the word is appiied in the United States, is used 
to mean such as would be of little or no value as 
fuel, from the amount of soil or sand or calcareous 
matter in it; but is useful as manure. The peaty 
mucks are greatly benefited by being treated with 
lime—in. fact it is only by acting upon them with 
lime or ashes that they can be made rapidly fit for 
use in composts or for application to the land. The 
old rule to slake stone-lime with strong brine, add- 
ing ‘only brine enough to dry-slake the lime, is a 
very good one. Such lime may be depended upon 
for the best results when composted with muck. 


ae 
Live Stock in Midsummer. 


The latter part of summer is often very trying to 
live stock. Pastures are short, old grain is high, 
the new not yet fit to feed. Milk may be in great 
demand and the farmer loath to cut in upon his 
corn fodder, intended for curing, to feed off the 
aftermath ; he is lucky who can turn his young 
stock of cattle and horses into mountain or high 
wooded pastures, where they will have water and 
may make at least half a living upon underbrush, 
etc. Early sowed fodder corn comes in well now 
for milch cows, and there is really no other good 
use for it.- If cut for curing it is hard to dry with- 
out molding and decaying, and if left to stand until 
after the middle of September, when it will cure 
well, it will be as woody and tough as ‘‘corn stalks.”’ 
When fed to milch cows, fodder corn ought to be 
cut short and sprinkled with two to four quarts of 
corn meal per cow each day. There will then be 
no complaint of the quality or the quantity of 
the milk. If these are fed without the meal, the 
milk will surely be thin, and the cows are exhaust- 
ed by the increased flow, and soon fall off in yield. 

Horses in pasture are often extremely annoyed 
by flies. If they can stand when not in use in dark 
sweet stables, by all means turn them into the 
pasture only at night. Gnats and mosquitoes are of 





little annoyance to horses, but the larger day-flies, 
and the @strus, or Bot-fly, set them almost crazy. 

Ewes and lambs are usually separated in August, 
and while none of our domestic animals is more 
often used as a type of maternal affection than the 
ewe, yet the agony of separation will be of short 
duration, and not especially painful if the two 
flocks, dams and lambs, can be pastured so far 
apart as not to hear each others calls. It is well to 
put with the lambs a few wethers as flock leaders, 
or a ram or two if there is danger of annoyance by 
passing dogs. The ewes should be penned and 
their milk drawn enough to relieve their udders 
several evenings in succession after taking the 
lambs away. Wounds on any kind of animais are 
liable to be fly-blown and very annoying. The best 
treatment that we know of is an application of 
strong carbolic soap. That which is sold as sheep 
dip is very good; but be careful not to use the 
arsenical sheep dips or any thing of that kind. Soft 
soap or semi-solid soap strongly impregnated with 
crude carbolic acid is good, and any one can make 
it. It will be found good for all kinds of raw sores, 
galls, bites, scratches and the like on man or beast. 

The place for pigs at this season is in the apple 
orchard ; the falling fruit is wormy, unless indeed 
a gale shakes off sound fruit, and the pigs uncon- 
sciously slay thousands of injurious insects. 

Soe rer eae 
The Manure Harvest. 


In the midst of the harvest of grain, and grass, 
and tubers, we must not forget the compost heap, 
in which we garner and store the unsowed crops of 
a future season. The saying that ‘‘ anything that 
grows in one summer, will rot before the next,” is 
a safe guide in collecting vegetable matter for the 
compost heap. Whensods, muck, and weeds form 
a part of the heap, it is not alone the material which 
we are assiduous in collecting, and put into the 
heap, that constitutes its whole value. The fer- 
mentation induced by the dung and liquid manure, 
and the action of the lime or ashes added, work 
upon the earth, adhering to the roots of the weeds, 
and forming a considerable part of both sods and 
muck, and develop an admirable quality of plant 
food. Hence this element of the compost heap, 
which is generally over-looked as possessing any 
special value, should never be wanting. It has, 
moreover, its own offices to perform, in promoting 
decay, in the formation of humus, and in preserv- 
ing, locking up, and holding on to valuable ingre- 
dients of plant food. 

The compost heap should always be laid in even 
layers, and each layer should go over the entire 
heap, for thus only can final uniformity be. had. 
We do not mean special-purpose composts, but 
those made for general farm crops. It would be 
well if every particle of dung, liquid manure, straw, 
litter, leaves, weeds, etc., could be worked together 
into uniform fine compost, and there is really no 
substantial reason why this should not be done. 
The gardener would plead for certain special com- 
posts. It might perhaps be well to make a special 
hen-manure compost for corn in the hill, and tak- 
ing the general compost as a basis, to make one for 
turnips, by the addition of a large percentage of 
bone-dust. All this may be done—establish once 
the rule to compost everything of manurial value, 
and we have in prospect an abundance of farm- 
made fertilizers at all times, and for all crops— 
victory over weeds, a good place for decomposable 
trash of all kinds, a sacred burial ground for all 
minor animals and poultry, whose precincts need 
never beinvaded. There will besides be no stagnat- 
ing pool in the barn-yard, for all liquids will go to 
the tank, to be pumped over the compost heaps— 
no nasty, slumpy barn-yard, for everythiug will be 
daily gathered for the growing compost heap, and 
the harvesting of the manure crop, and its increase. 
day by day, all the year round, will be a source of 
constant pleasure to master and men. 


Fruit Ladders. 


The number of fruit ladders that we have from 
time to time figured, is very large. As a rule, the 








ladder should be self-supporting, and not lean 
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against the tree. An old fashioned step-ladder, 
made with wide steps, so that the feet of the picker 
will not soon get tired, is one of the best. Let the 
upper step be made broad, to hold a basket ; one 
with a ladder of this kind, and with a hooked stick 
to pull the branches to him, can reach the choice 
fruits which grow on the outer branches. 


—_—_—_—S ae 
Propagation by Budding. 


As a school-master is obliged to begin each year 
with a primary class, so in a journal like ours, it 
is necessary to now and then repeat certain rudi- 
mentary lessons. There are many—probably the 
majority—of our readers who look to the American 
Agriculturist as the sole source of their information 





Fig. 1.—a BUDDING KNIFE. 


in all that relates to agriculture and horticulture. 
When these ask us to tell them how to layer plants, 
how to prune, how to graft and to bud, and to do 
other operations, they will not be satisfied if we 
refer them to certain books for their information. 


Grafting and Budding 


have the same end in view, and the operations are 
essentially the same, but differ greatly both in the 
manner and the time of performing them. In 
both, budding and grafting, we place a variety that 
we know and wish to increase, upon a tree of the 
variety of which we know nothing. It is a well 
known fact that our esteemed varieties of fruit are 
in an unnatural condition ; so that when we plant 
the seeds of these, there is no certainty that the 
trees thus produced will bear fruit like the parent 
tree—that from which the seed was taken. The 
seedlings of our cultivated fruits may produce bet- 
ter kinds than those from which the seed was taken, 
but generally the fruit will be poorer, and there is 
no certainty about it. It is on account of this un- 
certainty that we propagate the varieties that we 
know, by grafting or budding them upon seedlings 
about which we know nothing. In grafting, we 
use a cion, a twig upon which are several buds, of a 
known variety, and insert it upon a tree raised 
from seed. We plant this cion, or cutting, not in 
the soil, where it may take root, but upon a tree 
which already has roots. In budding, we planta 
single bud upon another tree. The operation of 


Budding is Sometimes Called Inoculating, 


and the use of this term, “‘inoculating,’’ has given 
rise to an incorrect popular notion. In the inocu- 
lating of animals, including the human subject, we 
introduce a virus, or disease, which affects the 
whole system, and causes certain changes to take 
place within it. Many 
have an idea that in 
“inoculating ” a plant, 
a similar influence is ex- 
erted, and that the na- 
ture of the plant is 
somehow s0 changed by 
the operation, that it 
will afterwards bear 
good fruit. This view 
of “inoculation,’’ or 
budding, is entirely er- 
roneous. Had the bud 
been left on the tree 
which bore it, it would 
have expanded, and 
pushed from it a green 
shoot, which in time 
would ripen and become 
a branch, and ultimately 
bear fruit. When we remove the bud from its tree, 
and plant it in another tree, it expands, a shoot ap- 
pears; this grows and branches, and the bud, in time, 
becomes the tree, asall the rest of the tree in which 
it was planted is cut away. In budding, we need 
The Stock and the Buds. 
The stock, or plant in which we insert the bud, is a 
young tree of the same kind as the bud, or of a 
nearly related kind. Peach, Plum, and many other 








stocks are young trees raised from seeds ; other 
stocks, as the Quince for budding the Pear, and 
those for the Dwarf or Paradise Apple, are young 
trees produced by layering. In budding the Peach, 
the stocks are from seeds planted the spring of the 
same year; the plants, with good cultivation, will 
be large enough to bud in August or September. 
Apple stocks and others grow for two or more 
years. But we must now assume that one 
has his stocks ready; the next step is 


The Selection of the Buds. 


It is all important that the buds be true to name ; 
hence they should be taken from bearing trees. 
When a fruit tree has completed its growth for the 
season, that is, when the branches have ceased to 
increase in length, there then appears in the azil 
of each leaf—the angle where the leaf joins the 
stem—a bud. Examine any shoot of the current 
season’s growth, and these buds will be found; 
those near the end cf the shoot will be immature, 
those at its base small and poorly developed, while 
between these extremes will be several well- 
formed, plump buds. In securing the buds, take 
always the shoots that have grown this year. 
Such sticks of buds may be cut, and if prevented 
from drying, may be kept in good condition fora 
week or ten days. When the shoots are cut, the 
leaves should at once be removed by cutting 
through the petiole, or leaf-stalk, half of which 
should remain attached to the shoot. Such sticks 
of buds may be kept in damp moss, damp sawdust, 
or be wrapped in wet cloths. If simply moistened 
and inclosed in a tight tin box, they will keep well. 


The Time for Budding 


varies with the kind of fruit, the locality, and the 
season. The usual succession is Plum, Pear on 
Pear stocks, Apple, Cherry, Pear on Quince, and 
Peach. The precise time for each kind is, when 
the bark on the stock will “ run,’’—that is, when it 
will readily part from the wood, this being the 
condition necessary in the stock; of course the 
buds must be plump and weil formed. 

The Operation of Budding 
is a very simple one, and those who make a busi- 
ness of it become very rapid budders. In the 
largest nursery in the Southern States, the best 





Fig. 4. 


budder is one who was formerly aslave. In the 
large Peach nurseries, the budder has two assist- 
ants ; one goes ahead and prepares the stocks, by 
rubbing or cutting off twigs, and removing leaves 
from the place where the bud is to go; the other 
follows and ties the buds. Of course the ama- 
teur who inserts but a few buds, will perform 
all these operations for himself. It is a matter 
of importance to put the bud on the right side of 
the stock. If the rows run east and west, the bud 
is inserted on the north side, and when they run 
north and south, on the west side. It is also im- 
portant to insert the bud as low down on the stock 
as a proper place can be found for it. 


The Budding-Knife 


is the only implement used in budding, and every 
budder has his own notions as to the proper form 
of the blade. Budding-knives, like that in fig. 1, 
are made with athin ivory point at the end, for 
the purpose of lifting the bark, but experienced 
budders use the blade for both making the cuts 


Fig. 5. 








and lifting the bark. The first step is, to select 
the place for the insertion of the bud. Two cuts 
are made upon the stock, down through the bark 
to the wood ; one crosswise, and the other extend. 
ing from this downwards, forming a T-like incis- 
ion, as in fig. 2. Figure 3 shows the corners of the 
bark lifted, ready for the bud. The bud is now to 
be separated from the stick, though some budders 
first cut the bud, and hold it between the lips until 
they have made the cuts upon the stock. Figure 
4 shows the manner of removing the bud from the 
stick; the knife enters at A half an inch above 
the bud, and, by a downward cut, comes out at B 
three-quarters of an inch below it. In making this 





Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

cut to remove the bud, as little wood as possible is 
to be taken off with it. When the bud is removed, 
it will consist of, besides the bud itself, a shield of 
bark, a portion of petiole or leaf-stalk that has 
been left attached, and a small portion of wood re- 
moved in the cutting, as in fig. 5. European bud- 
ders direct the removal of the attached piece of 
wood, but our budders pay little attention to it, as 
unless it parts very readily from the shield of bark, 
the base of the bud may be injured by its removal. 
Holding the shield of bark and its bud by the leaf- 
stalk as a handle, it is placed in the incision (fig. 3), 
and pushed welldown. If the stock is in the right 
condition for budding, the pushing of the bud to 
its place will be easily done, and the bark upon the 
stock need only to be lifted at the corners of the 
cut, to allow of the entrance of the shield; the 
bark at the upper end of the Shield is then cut 
square across, so that it may fit the horizontal cut 
on the stock. Figure 6 shows the bud in place, 
and ready to be tied. The tying material is usually 
bass-bark, moistened to make it flexible; woollen 
and cotton yarn are both used, and some budders 
use thin and flexible corn-husks, selected from the 
interior layers at husking time. Figure 7 shows 
one method of tying buds, and fig. 8 another. In 
all cases, the object is to hold the parts in closest 
possible contact, and yet not injure the bud. In 
about 10 days, or two weeks, after the insertion, 
the buds must be looked to; the stock is still 
growing, and a serious strangulation may occur if 
the ties are left as they were applied. At this time 
it may be ascertained if the operation has been 
successful, or if the bud has “taken.” If the bud 
and its bark look shrivelled, and the attached leaf- 
stalk is still remaining and dead, the operation has 
failed. If, however, the bud is still plump, the 
shield of bark bright, and the bit of leaf-stalk has 
dropped, the operation is successful. In case of 
failure, and the stock is still in good condition, 
another bud may be inserted ; otherwise the stock 
may be left until next spring, and then be grafted. 
When the buds are found to be all right, the tie 
may be loosened, or cut through, to allow of the 
growth of the stock. The inexperienced will do 
better to loosen the knot sufficiently to allow of 
the increase in diameter of the stock, but retain 
the tie to protect the bud until later. When a bud 
has taken, and the ties loosened, nothing more is 
to be done until the following spring, when all of 
the stock above the bud is to be cut away. It is, 
of course, important to properly label the budded 
trees, that the kind of bud inserted may be known. 
In nurseries, this is done by labelling the rows, but 
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in small operations, the stocks may each be mark- 
ed by a label with the variety of bud inserted. 


a ee 
Making Vinegar. 


In a large orchard, the best use to make of wind- 
falls, is to convert them into vinegar. We know 
an orchardist in a Western State, who makes a 
large share of his crop into vinegar ; he finds it to 
his profit to look after the wind-falls. He keeps a 
portable or hand-mill for the purpose, and by col- 
lecting, grinding, and pressing the fallen fruit, adds 
materially to his vinegar crop in the course of the 
season. He does not mention the fact to those who 
buy his vinegar, but tells us that this practice 
goes far to keep the Codlivg moth in subjection. 





The Peach Harvest, 


On the whole, promises to be large in the noted 
Peach districts. Within a few years, many have 
planted Peach orchards in localities not heretofore 
regarded as ‘‘ Peach regions,’’ and these will proba- 
bly market their first crop this year. Comparative 
novices will have to compete with experienced 
growers, and must conform to established customs. 
Crates for sending Peaches a long distance are 
preferable to baskets. The standard crate consists 
of two ends and a middle-piece of #-inch stuff. 
These pieces are 74 by 14 inches. For each side of 
the crates, use four pieces, 24 inches wide, and 23% 
inches long; for the top and bottom each, one 
piece 6% inches wide, and 23% inches long, the sides, 
top, and bottom, of #-inch stuff. The strips should 
be well secured to the end and center-pieces by 
nails. If the crates are to go a long distance, a 
strip should be nailed across the top and bottom at 
each end ; this, when they are stacked upon one an- 
other, will allow of sufficient ventilation. In pack- 
ing Peaches, more care is required than with any 
other fruit ; a single over-ripe Peach will spoil the 
sale of a crate. Hence, Peaches, as they are picked, 
should be turned out upon a table or bench, and 
carefully examined; every one that may become 
soft before the fruit will be sold, should be reject- 
ed. In filling the crates, they should be so full as 
to require some pressure to bring the top to its 
place. Assort the fruit, but let each crate be of 
the same quality all through. It is customary to 
make three grades, distinguishing the “extra” by 
“twigging,”’—tnat is, by placing a leafy twig of 
the Peach-tree upon the fruit before the cover is 
nailed down. Mark the crates plainly, with the 
name of the consignee and that of the shipper, and 
always inform the commission merchant in ad- 
vance of the shipment by letter or by telegraph. 


or 
The Grapevine in August. 


Most of the active work of the vineyard is over, 
still the vines will need some care. The laterals 
may stil] need pinching, and late shoots may push 
where they are not wanted, and must be broken 
off. Most of the troublesome insects of this season 
are large, and readily noticed, so that the only rem- 
edy, whether for the large grapevine caterpillars, or 
the beetles mentioned on other pages, hand-picking 
can be applied. The chief troubles of the grape- 
grower this month, are the Leaf-hopper, incorrectly 
called Thrips, and Mildew. Thelittle insect, which 
in some places rises in clouds as one passes among 
the vines, and appears of a general dingy-white 
color as it flies, is, when caught and examined, 
found to be handsomely marked with scarlet. It 
remains attached to the leaves, sucking the juices, 
in its early life, and it is only when it gets wings, 
that its presence is usually noticed. The only rem- 
edy that has been suggested for this Leaf-hopper 
in its winged state, is to carry lighted torches among 
the vines at night. Mildew appears in the hot dry 
days. Pale spots are seen on the leaves, and if the 
underside of these be examined, there will be found 
the gray patches-of the minute fungus, which 
causes the trouble. Sulphur is the remedy. This, 


upon the first appearance of the Mildew, should be 
freely and thoroughly dusted upon the foliage of 





the vines. Bellows for the purpose are sold at the 
seed and implement stores. The bellows are like 
an old-fashioned kitchen bellows, and have a wide 
tube about an inch across. The valve hole is 
stopped by a cork, and a quantity of Flowers of 
Sulphur being placed in the body of the bellows, 
through this opening, it is blown, when the bellows 
is worked, likea fine cloud of dust, which settles on 
the foliage, and soon puts an end to the Mildew. 
The dusting should be done on a hot still day, and 
two, or at most three applications, will save the fo- 
liage, which otherwise would soon become useless. 








‘The Strawberry Bed. 


Those who wish to have an increased supply of 
Strawberries next year, should provide for it at 
once. Last month we gave sufficient directions for 
pot-layering the plants; this can contirue this 
month, and if the plants can be set next month, 
a good crop may be had next year. This method of 
multiplying the strawberry looks more formidable 
in description, than it is in reality; the labor is 
not much, while the returns are most satisfactory. 








Keep the Poor Fruit at Home. 


In our frequent walks among the dealers, we 


often wish that we could have the company of those 
who send fruit to market.. Here are several barrels 
of apples, waiting for the cart to take them to the 
dump—Why? Merely because the sender sent too 
much. His ‘Early Harvest,’ ‘Primaie,’’ or 
‘¢ Alexander,” trees bore well; he shook off the 
fruit, gathered it up, good and bad, bruised and 
sound, into barrels, and sent it to market. It had 
nosale ; decay set in, and the commission man can 
only get rid of it at the dump, and has a bill against 
the sender for expenses. Had one-third of this 
fruit been kept at home and fed to the pigs, or 
ground to make cider for vinegar, the better two- 
thirds would have had a ready sale. Many no 
doubt think that we harp needlessly, every year, 
upon this matter of assorting fruit. The caution is 
not needless, and we shall continue to repeat it, 
until we see a better state of things in the market. 
A peck of poor fruit will spoil the sale of a barrel. 
The price is not fixed by the many good specimens, 
but the few poor ones bring the whole lot down to 
their level. Every one who sends fruit or other 
produce to the New York or any other market, 
should know that it is sold by its appearance. 
ee ee ee 


Marketing Pears. 


Pears, whether early or late, should never remain 
on the tree until they become mellow. Whenever 
they have made their growth they should be gath- 
ered. It is easy to tell the proper condition by 
observing the ease with which the stem parts from 
the tree. If on taking hold of a pear and lifting it, 
the stem readily breaks away from the spur to 
which it is attached, the fruit has received all the 
nourishment it can get from the tree, and the soon- 
er it is gathered the better. Pears are sent to mar- 
ket in crates and in half-barrels; especially fine 
spécimens are sent in shallow boxes, only deep 
enough for asingle layer of fruit, and each pear is 
wrapped in thin white paper. Extra specimens of 
any of the standard kinds, will bring enough more 
to pay for this extra care in packing. The early 
varieties mature quicker after gathering than the 
later kinds, but all should reach the market in a 
firm and hard condition. As with all other fruit, 
it will pay to carefully assort pears. Make three 
lots, firsts and seconds for market, and the third 
for keeping at home—for the pigs if need be, there 
is positively no sale for poor pears in the market. 


8 Oe 


Blackberries and Raspberries. 


When the crop has been gathered, it is best to cut 
away the old canes. Weare aware that some claim 
that it is better to leave these until fall, with the idea 
that they will strengthen the root. We find that 





the best cultivators cut out the canes as soon as the 
° 





fruit is gathered. The growth of the new canes, 
that are to bear fruit next year, is to be attended to. 
If more shoots are thrown up from the roots than 
are wanted, they should be treated as weeds, and 
cut up. The hight of the new growth will depend 
upon the manner of training ; three or four feet is 
sufficient for Raspberries, and five or six feet for 
Blackberries. When the shoots have reached the 
desired hight, stop them by breaking off the ends, 





Vines Rooting, and not Rooting. 


A correspondent asks about the advice we have 
given in our Hints about Work, to prevent the 
vines of the Sweet Potato from taking root, while 
we say that those of the Winter Squashes should 
not be disturbed, but allowed to make all the roots 
that they will. The advice isin both cases good 
in the Northern States. If we were growing Sweet 
Potatoes in Texas, or wherever the frost did not 
kill the vines, we should let them take root as they 
pleased. Inthe Northern States, the season is only 
long enough for the potatoes formed at the base of 
the sets to come to perfection. If the vines are let 
alone, roots will form at each joint of the plant, and 
some of these roots will swell and try to form pota- 
toes, but they will rarely become larger than a 
lead-pencil, or one’s little finger, before the frost 
stops all growth, and the energy expended in form- 
ing these little roots is wasted. We therefore ad- 
vise lifting the vines of ‘the Sweet Potato, to pre- 
vent the formation of multitudes of small roots, 
that can come to nothing, and by so doing direct 
the energies of the plant to perfecting the roots at 
the base. With the Winter Squashes, it is different. 
These form roots at the joint, but these contribute 
to the growth of the fruit; they do not attempt to 
become anything but roots, and the more of these 
a vine has, the larger will be its fruit, the squashes. 
As these roots serve a very different purpose *from 
those of the Sweet Potato, we encourage them. 








Asparagus in the Market. 
—~—>—_ 

A correspondent in Arizona, sent us several in- 
quiries concerning Asparagus, which we found that 
the dealers could not answer off-hand. It was 
some trouble to get at the answers, and as they 
may interest others, we give themhere. Of course, 
the questions will be inferred from the replies. 
The bunches of Asparagus are nine inches long, and 
between four and five inches in diameter; they are 
made up neatly, and of uniform size, by use of a 
‘*buncher,”’ of which there are several kinds in use. 
The small ends of the shoots are all on the same 
level, and the lowerend is cut square. There are two 
ties, usually of bass-matting, one near the bottom, 
and another near the top. The average weight of 
the bunch is two and a half pounds. The price of 
the earliest, which comes from a few growers in 
Georgia, and other Southern States, is from 75 cts. 
to $1.00 per bunch. When the regular crop from 
Long Island and New Jersey comes to the New 
York market, its price ranges from $1.75 to $2.50 
the dozen bunches. Asparagus is an article of 
which there is seldom ‘‘a glut”? in the market. It 
may be kept for severai days, hence it is not neces- 
sary to get rid of it at any price for fear of loss. 
The supply is limited, as it is not grown by ten- 
ants, and those who occupy land transiently, as it 
must be grown for three years before any return is 
received, and a plantation, when once established, 
remains productive for many years, To be a grow- 
er of asparagus, one must have sufficient capital to 
allow him to wait for at least three years before the 
crop can be marketed, hence it is not likely that the 
supply will ever exceed the demand. The greater 
part of the asparagus brought to the New York 
market, has green tops. A few fancy that which 
is white throughout, and to meet this demand, 
some growers blanch the shoots. This is done by 
coating the bed heavily with salt hay, to exclude 
the light from the shoots as they push above the 
soil. In localities at a distance from the coast, 
straw may be used instead of salt hay. Asparagus 
to be kept, should be placed in the dark, and if in 
danger of wilting, the butt-ends may stand in water. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


Country House, Costing $2,700 to $3,200. 


Built as here Described, by day’s work, $3,100. 
CLASS III.—2nd PRIZE.—BY EDW. PRATT, HANOVER, MICH. 
ae 

The full engravings showing two elevations and 
the minutiz of the floor plans, together with the 
detailed specifications, leave little to be added. 
There would seem to be an unnecessary amount of 
floor room devoted to halls, especially in the Sec- 


ond Story. By changing the position of the beds | 
in the two front chambers, and placing their en- | 


trance doors at the interior corners, a bedroom or 
gewing room, 7 by 10 feet, could be made of the 
front end of the hall. Half glass doors would be 
needed to admit light to the hall. Over one-third 
of the rear division is also in the hall.—The cost of 
the house will vary from $2,750 to $3,200 or more, 
according to the locality, price of timber and lum- 
ber, cost of labor, ete.—The following is the sub- 
stance of Mr. Pratt’s specifications, which may be 
used as the basis of a contract. The table gives in 






































Fig. 3.—CELLAR OR BASEMENT. 


detail the materials. Where the stone specified is 
not available, brick will need to be substituted. 


Carpenter Work.—FrRame: Main build- 


ing to be full frame, well braced and pinned, and ! 











secured by bolts where necessary. For sizes, etc., 
see bil! below. Studding and floor joists, 16 inches 
from centers. Rafters 24inches from centers. Joists 
well bridged. Purline frame in roof. All to be 
donein the best manner. Rear extension, ‘‘ balloon 
frame.” Hight of 1st story, main building, 10% ft. 
between timbers ; 2d story, 93 feet ; rear building, 
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Fig. 4.—FIRST STORY. 
1st story, 9 feet; 2nd, 83 feet.... BoaRDING—Frame 
lined on the inside with mill-worked boards, cov- 
ered with tarred felt paper, and furred off with lath 
placed 16 inches from centers. Outside covered 
with good quality 4-inch clapboards. Cornices, pi- 
azzas, and all outside work to conform with the ele- 
vations, and to be fully completed. Roof boarded 
and covered with best 18-inch shingles, laid 5 inches 
to weather. Provide suitable gutters, leaders, etc. 

. .FLoors.—Piazza floors of narrow pine ; kitchen 
and pantry, ash ; other floors good common 6-inch 
flooring....WrNpDows.—For sizes see bill. All the 
principal windows to be hung with weights and pul- 
leys; cellar windows with butts ; all to have suita- 
ble fastenings....BLINDS to be well hung and 
trimmed. Inside blindson bay windows....Doors 
—For sizes see bill. All to be well fitted and hung; 
provide all necessary locks and bolts, with bronze 
trimmings on front and hall doors; other doors 
white porcelain. Outside and inside cellar doors to 
be suitably hung and trimmed....Casines to be 
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6 inches wide in the principal rooms ; 5-inch in Year 
rooms and chambers, with moulded edge, and guijt. 
able band mould base, and base mould plinth 
blocks. Do all that may be necessary to make a 
good and suitable finish. Kitchen to be wainseoteg 
3 feet high....Starrway—To be located as shown, 
of easy rise and tread, well finished, with walnut 
Newel, balusters and rail. Stairs in rear and to eel. 
lar and attic as shown.... PANTRY—To be finished 
with shelving, cupbostés, flour and meal chests, 
drawers, etc. One cellar to be finished fora milk- 
room. Put bell-pull at front door; bell in kitchen, 
Bath-room.,-—To be provided with bath-tub 
and wash-basin with waste pipes. A cast-iron sink 
and pump to be placed in the kitchen, with cup. 
board under, and have large waste pipe and drain, 
Mason Work.—CeELLAR—To be excavated 
as shown on the plan and trenches dug below frost, 
Cistern dug and dirt levelled. Walls and founda- 
tions to be of cobble stone of large size, properly 
faced, and laid in lime and sand mortar. Thestone 
in foundations above the grade to be blocked, 
laid in courses and tuck pointed. All joints in 
the cellar to be pointed....C1sTERN as shown on 
plan, 7 feet deep, thoroughly plastered with wa- 
ter-lime, and lathed and plastered on the bottom of 
the floor timbers overhead with water-lime mortar. 
Opening for entrance and ventilation as shown. 
Good inlet and overflow pipes and drain to be pro- 
vided....CHIMNEYS, as shown, well laid and plas- 
tered smooth inside, and provided with all neces- 
sary openings....PLASTERING—First and second 
stories to be lathed and plastered two coats of 
brown mortar and hard finished. Plain Cornice in 
Parlor and Sitting-room ; suitable Center Pieces, 
Marble Mantels with brackets on chimneys in 
Parlor, Sitting-room, Dining-room, and Bed-room. 
Fuarnace.—To be placed as shown on plan, 
with heater pipes and registers. Large heater pipe 
and register in hallway to warm upper rooms, 
Painting.—Paint entire building three coats 
best paints; colors to suit. Grain Parlor, Hall, 
Sitting-room. Kitchen, Bed-room and Pantry. 


Estimate of Materials, Work, Etc. 


2 Sills, 6x8 in., 40 ft. long. | 4 Purline Beams,6x8 in.x16 ft. 
4 Sills, 6x8 in., 30 ft. long. The 40 feet Sills and Plates, 
2 Sills, 6x8 in., 26 ft. long. if not obtainable, may be 
2 Sills, 6x8 in., 16 ft. long. made by splicing 20 feet by 
3 Sills, 6x8 in., 20 ft. long. | 22 feet pieces together. 

1 Sill, 6x8 in., 24 ft. long. } = Joist, 2x8 in., 16 ft. long. 
1 Sill; 6x6 in., 2 ft. lorg. | 40 Joist, 2x6 in., ” 24 ft. long. 
1 Sill, 6x6 in., 16 ft. long. | 40 Joist, 2x6 in., 16 ft. long. 

1Sill, 6x6 in., 12 ft. long. | 80 Joist, 2x4 in., ” 92 ft. long. 
8 Posts, 4x3 in., 22 ft. long. | 200 Joist, 2x4 in., 20 ft. long. 
8 Beams, 6x8 in., 30 ft. long. | 150 Joist, 2x4 in., 18 ft. long. 
2 Plates, 6x8 in., 40 ft. long. | 100 Joist, 2x4 in., 16 ft. long. 

2 Purline Plates, 6x6in.x40 ft. | 100 Joist, 2x4 in., 12 ft. long. 
8 Purline Posts, 6x6in.x9 ft. | 25 Joist, 4x4 in., 20 ft. long. 


Totai of the above 17,996 feet, at $14.00 per 1,000 feet. 8 251.98 
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Fig. 2.—s1DE ELEVATION. 





Be ee ee ee $ 518.43 
4,000 feet 1-inch Finishing Stuff, at $30.00...... ...... 120.00 
1, "000 feet 14-inch Finishing Stuff, at $35.00.. --- . 95.00 

900 feet 2-inch Finishing Stuff, at $30.00... 24.00 
700 feet ¥ = 4-inch Ceiling, at Ce Te 17.50 
350 feet 144 by 4-inch Flooring for Piazza, at $25.00. 8.75 
250 ft. 1% by 4in. Ash Flooring for Kitchen, at $90. _7.50 
4, 4 feet é-inch Common Floor ng, at $18.00......... 72.00 
300 feet ¥. -inch Lb ny Stuff, at $35.00........... 10.50 
8,000 feet Mouldings, A A cts. average per foot.. .. %5.00 
i Pair Front Cie 6 in. by 8 ft., ae panels 
IN ere eer er occa cesceucser (ceeseses. 16.00 
1 Door, 2 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft., 2-inch. ) 
7 Doors, 2 ft. 8 in y A q ft., 16: inch. Average 
4 Doors, 3 ft 6 in. B 7 ft., 14-inch. 25 


~ 


6 Doors, 2ft.8in. by 6 ft. 8 in., 14-inch. each. 
6 Doors, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., 144-inch. 54.00 
14 Windows, 4 Lights, 14 by 36 glass, 1-in. le Aver- 





=; 


12 Windows, 4 ghts, 14 by 32 glass, 1%-in. e 

2 Windows, 4 Lights, 12 £5 

7 Windows, 4 Lights, 14 by — 1%-in: ch, 96.25 

8 Cellar Windows, 2 Lights, 14 oy an $1. speach. 12.00 

8 Sets inside and 27 rs outside B — av. $1.75. 61.25 
275 Days Carpenter Work, at Spe 00 per day 

1% Yards Excavating, at 15 cts 

130 Perches, 164 ft. to perch of stone, laidat $1.50. 195.00 

a ,000 Bricks, laid at $12. ee ear 144.00 

1:400 Yards Plasterin 2 nate brown. 1 white,at 20c. 280.00 














Stone Bte 8, etc., $10. Center Pieces, etc., $25.00. 35.00 

4 Marble Shelves with Ree 30.00 
Pe | Re errr 250.00 
Wood-burning Furnace with Pipes, etc.. 150.00 
Bath-room Fixtures and ree... RR Sr ‘ 5.00 
Nails, $40.00; Gutters, etc. re 7.00 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. Dh Th rimmings, etc.. 125.00 
MO TDR. TEFTOO PRUOT BUT CUlsi..sccscccccss secccese 14.00 
Extras and Incidentals.................. Sie euaiekener 22.57 

ain cites ce cescces tecisecccesseuneseeeees $8,100.00 





Bee Notes for August. 
> 


In many parts of the country there is a great 
dearth of nectar-bearing flowers this month—only 
enough to keep the bees at breeding. If the bees 
secure no honey, they should be fed sparingly, a 
very little each day, so that the queen may not stop 
laying. In this way the brood rearing can be kept 
up, and there will be abundant bees to secure a 
rich store of autumn honey, and insure safe win- 
tering. If the queen once stops laying, it is often 
very difficult to start her again. Some bee-keepers 
say that feeding does no good, as upon trial the 
queen still refused to lay. In all such cases the 
feeding was commenced too late. We have tried 
experiments in this direction for many years, feed- 
ing part of our colonies, and omitting to feed 
others, and have always found the importance of 
feeding abundantly demonstrated. 

Robbing. 


Whenever the bees are not gathering honey, their 
industrious instincts lead them to become free- 
booters, and, robbing once commenced, woe to the 
weak colonies of the apiary. Nuclei are also very 
likely to fall a prey to these pillagers. Nothing 
more quickly induces robbing than the spilling or 
leaving of any honey or syrup about the apiary. 
Let the bees once get a taste, and they become 
Tayenous, and are at once on the rampage to ap- 








propriate the property of others. Such a spirit of 
plunder may also be engendered by too frequently 
opening the hives during these times of enforced 
idleness. The colony robbed should have the en- 
trance nearly closed, so that only one bee can pass 
out at a time. Then almost any colony will defend 
itself, unless it has become entirely dispirited, 
when it must be closed up entirely, or carried into 
a cool room foratime. If closed, give sufficient 
ventilation, that the bees may not smother. 

Strong colonies are those that bring profit, and 
such will defend themselves against robbers at all 
times. The Italian bees are far less liable to suffer 
from robbers than are the blacks, while the Syrians 
are rarely thus troubled. Robbers that attack a 
Syrian colony find they have ‘‘caught a Tartar.”’ 

Notes.—The Syrian bees are more than sustain- 
ing their reputation. They have all of the points 
of superiority possessed by the Italians, magni- 
fied, except that of amiability, and as they are 
handled, they are becoming very manageable. 
This year our queenless colonies are very peace- 
able, while last year they were exceedingly irrita- 
ble. Their late and early breeding are points in 
their favor. For prolificness, they are marvels. 
They are superior in the points where Italians fail ; 
they are slow to leave the hives on very windy 
days, a trait which natural selection would develop 
in the windy regions of Syria, and they are ready 
to go into the sections to store their honey. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
in the Washington Park Hall, opposite the Exposi- 
tion Building, in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 3d to 
5th. Everything indicates that this meeting will 
be one of the best ever held in the world. Every 
bee-keeper should arrange to attend, if possible. 





Our Waning Forests. 
ge 

In all the numerous articles that have fallen 
under our notice about the destruction of our 
forests, we havé never seen any doubts expressed 
about the facts in the case, or anything hopeful 
upon the other side of the question. The impres- 
sion left upon the mind of the reader is, that every 
acre of woodland cut off is never renewed without 
artificial means, and that the country is doomed to 
barrenness in a few generations at the longest, by 
reason of the disappearance of our forests. It 
takes so many millions of acres for fuel, still more 
for lumber, millions for railroad ties, agricultural 
tools and machines, lasts, shoe pegs, matches, 
boxes for packing, etc., every year, and at this rate, 











the country is soon to be denuded of its forests, 
the streams dried up, and our agriculture and 
manufactures depending upon water-power are 
coming to ruin ina very short time. This is the 
picture as it is presented to us by the city editor, 
as he looks at things from his sanctum. It is 
about time this nonsense was exploded, and the 
facts in the case stated as they appear to us wood- 
choppers and clod-hoppers in the country. It is 
undoubtedly true that there has been a great de- 
crease of forests in the old seaboard States, since 
the first settlement of the country, for that has 
been a necessity, without which there could be no 
agriculture, and not much increase of population. 
It took at least a hundred years in these States to 
remove so much of the forest as was an obstruc- 
tion to agriculture. Not more than one-fifth of the 
area of a country need be left in wood, to secure 
its highest productiveness in farm crops. This 
point has not yet been reached in some parts of 
the seaboard States, yet in other parts it has been 
somewhat passed, and there is a deficiency of wood 
for fuel and timber. The alarmists overlook the 
most important fact that very much of the timber 
land that is cleared in the older States is very soon 
renewed by natural agencies. -There is a regular 
system of growth and clearing, and timber and 
fuel are as much reliable money crops as corn and 
potatoes. ‘ On fair, average soil, a forest will renew 
itself once in twenty-five years. It would. proba- 
bly pay better to stand thirty or forty years, but it 
is available, and can be turned into ready money 
every twenty-fifth year. A farmer with twenty-five 
acres of forest can clear an acre every year, with 
no diminution of woodland. In the rural districts 
of Connecticut, with which we have been familiar 
for the last fifty years, there has been no waning of 
forests. Ship-timber, near seaports, has grown 
scarce and high, but the price of wood for fuei is 
no higher, and in some markets is even cheaper 
than it was fifty years ago. The Census shows 
that, in the exclusively agricultural towns, there 
has been no increase of population, and in some of 
them a decrease during the last 40 or 50 years, so 
that there is no more demand for fuel and timber 
to-day than there was in the days of our grand- 
fathers. Wood for fuel, except in the shape of 
kindlings and charcoal, has gone out of use in our 
cities and villages on the seaboard and along the 
line of our railroads. Farmers, not a few, within 
four or five miles of these villages, are beginning 
to use coal, and the base-burner, once in the parlor 
or sitting room, soon drives out the wood fires and 
stoves from the rest of the house. Coal is found 
to be far cheaper, and a cleaner and more conven- 
ient fuel than wood, even for those who own wood 
lots. Kerosene is also becoming available for heat- 
ing, and we see no prospect in the future that wood 
for fuel will ever be any more in demand than it is 
to-day. It is doubtful if it ever will be dearer for 
lumber. Iron is taking its place in ships, bridges, 
machines, houses, and public buildings, and the 
demand for iron, stone, brick, as the most desir- 
able materials for building is likely to increase as 
the country increases in wealth. In some of these 
rural districts there is more danger of arelapse into 
wilderness and barbarism, than of exterminating 
our forests for the advance of high farming and 
civilization. In 75 of our farming towns there was 
a decrease of 12,000 in population during the last 
décade, which means an increase of woodland. In 
a ride of an hour, yesterday, in one of the towns 
bordering on the Connecticut River, we passed six 
old chimney stacks and cellars, the sites of deserted 
homes, the road for much of the way bordered by 
forests. Even in the Nutmeg State, where we use 
some superfluous wood, it is difficult to feel the 
alarm about waning forests. CONNECTICUT. 











Keeping Off Insects.—“T. B.,”? Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., says that he has for years used and still 
uses the following for keeping insects from his 
Beans, Squashes, Tomatoes, and other plants: 
When the -seeds are put in the ground, or the 
plants are transplanted, he puts a few lettuce seeds 
in the hill, or puts some lettuce plants there. He 
says that this will keep off the bugs, “and no mis- 
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take.” Probably this gives the insects tender and 
acceptable food ; they eat the lettuce, and let the 
other plants alone. 









A teacher of a Select School in 
Pennsylvania sends us a copy of a 
circular with which, as he says, he 
is ‘occasionally pestered.’’ The 
= circular is of a Boston concern 
: which apparently offers great in- 
ducements to engage in the sale of its so-called 
‘¢ Silverware.’”? These are shrewd fellows, for they 
‘‘put on airs,’’ and caution the public against other 
concerns in the same trade. Boston seems to be 
the headquarters for a lot of dealers who should be 
let alone. If one buys silverware at a price below 
the real value of such articles, he deceives himself. 
Many prefer to purchase plated ware, as the loss in 
case of robbery is less, and if good at the start, it 
will last in use for many years. Genuine plated 
ware is to be had, but 
The only Guarantee 
for the quality is the reputation and honesty of the 
maker. To the inexperienced thinly plated ware 
looks as well as that of better quality. Our advice 
is, to buy such articles only of regular dealers 
whose word may be taken as to quality, and to let 
alone all those ‘‘ Companies ’’ who profess to offer 
wonderful bargains in plated ware. 
Variety Circulars. 

These pernicious sheets are sent farand wide. The 
chaps who issue them get hold of the school and 
college catalogues and mail them to the students. 
Parents should be on their guard, and know what 
kind of printed matter their sons and daughters re- 
ceive by mail. It is within our own experience 
that matter of the vilest kind is sent to mere chil- 
dren, and even directed to the care of their parents. 
We have before us one of these sheets, issued in a 
small town in Massachusetts. It offers various 
vooks, of a kind that, judging from their titles, 
young people ought not to have. Among other 
works are: ‘‘The Real Secret Art and Philosophy 
of Wooing, Winning and Wedding.” There is a 
long list of contents, which promises the know- 
ledge of many “‘ mysterious things.”” Then there 
is “ Old Aunt Dinah’s Fortune Seeker’s Sure Guide 
to Lucky Dreams and Lucky Numbers ’’—which is 
merely a guide to “policy” gambling. Other 
works, apparently innocent in character, are offer- 
ed, but the general tenor of all is decidedly bad. 


“The **** Corresponding Club’”’ 
still sends out its pernicious circulars, proposing to 
bring people into correspondence ‘‘ With a view to 
Mutual Improvement, Amusement, or Matrimony.”’ 
This thing should be stopped. No doubt the post- 
master at the small place whence these circulars 
are issued knows of their contents, and we advise 
him to promptly stop sending them to save trouble. 


‘*The American Marriage Alliance ’’ 
still continues its circulars. We confess that we 
have little patience with those who inquire about 
the responsibility of these ‘“ Marriage Insurance 
Companies.” If there is anything in this world 
too sacred to be a subject for gambling, it is mar- 
riage. Wedo not care whether these concerns 
will do what they propose or not. Any one who 
will take stock in them, does not deserve a good 
wife. We can not say if the Ohio concern is more 
reliable than the Pennsylvania shop. Our advice 
is, to let them all alone. 
Accusing the Wrong Man. 

We have in illustration of this a letter headed in 
large letters, ‘‘Fraud,’’ which aceuses one of the 
best known nursery firms in the country of send- 
ing through their agent, whose name and address 
is given, many hundreds of fruit trees which were 
bought for choice varieties, but which will prove 
to beafraud. The writer claims that the uursery- 
men referred to have sent out a lot of “culls” 





and refuse stuff. and asks us to come and investi- 





gate the matter. There are some persons, even in 
the nursery business, who have a reputation above 
suspicion ; and as the trees in question have passed 
through other hands, we advise our complaining 
correspondent to look to these parties for redress. 
We are sure that the nursery firm he accuses will 
give proper attention to any respectful complaint. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
turn up in a great variety of forms. One can not 
walk far upon the streets without having thrust 
into his hands a circular of some “ Electric’’ or 
“Magnetic”? affair. We have a circular of a 
‘Magnetic Shoe,’”? which is not only to prevent 
“ Hot or Cold Feet,” but is to prevent Corns, Bun- 
ions, and all sorts of feet ailments. But what are 
these partial affairs to those garments, of which 
there are several, with formidable looking eyelets, 
which propose to envelop the whole body with a 
‘‘Magnetic,”? or ‘‘Electric,’’ or ‘‘ Galvanic,’ or 
some other ——‘‘ic”’ influence? There are some 
diseases, which, as experienced physicians well 
know, are best treated by amusing the patients. 
It is probably in thus amusing the patient, that 
these various gimcracks may seem to have a use. 


‘*Medical Matters’’ 
always make up a goodly share of our Humbug cor- 
respondence. Some of these it is impossible for us 
to answer. Forexample, a correspondent on L. L., 
asks if he shall take the agency of a certain “‘ Pad.”’ 
He assumes that we know all about the thing, and 
sending no circulars, inquires “‘ whether it is a 
fraud ornot.”? As we donot know what the “‘ pad ”’ 
is made of, we can not advise him. If he does not 
know what it is, he had better let it alone. It isa 
peculiar human weakness, to believe that something 
from abroad, in the way of medical treatment, 
must be better than that which can be had near 
home. Quacks understand this, and those who 
live in large cities, advertise extensively in distant 
papers. As a consequence, we get inquiries about 
parties who make great claims as physicians, who 
are not known in New York as practising medicine, 
and who, when hunted up, are only to be found in 
some obscure place. We recently had an inquiry 
of an advertising doctor, who claimed to be 
A MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
and as he gave us his eddress, a place not very far 
from our office, we made a call at the place. The 
address of the individual who represented the ‘ In- 
stitution,’’ had been changed. At the time of our 
inquiry, he could have been found on Centre Street, 
at a public house called “‘ The Tombs,’’ where he 
was confined on a charge of sending obscene litera- 
ture through the mails. Our friend who wishes us 
to “‘ find out ifthe Institution is all right or not,” 
is advised to consult the nearest physician for his 
‘‘liver trouble,’’ as he may be sure that those doc- 
tors who live in New York, and other large cities, 
and are trustworthy, do not advertise in distant, or 
any other papers, nor do they call themselves ‘“ In- 
stitutions,” ‘‘ Universities,’’ or ‘‘ Dispensaries.” 
Journals at a Distance 
are becoming cautious in the matter of accepting 
advertisements. Instead of complaining that they 
have been swindled by this or that advertiser, they 
now ask, before publishing the advertisements, if 
the parties are reliable. An inquiry from publish- 
ers in Canada, concerning some patent medicine 
chap, was recently investigated. Our associate re- 
ports that he found the number indicated, but that 
the only ‘‘medicine”’ dispensed was Lager Beer. 
Many of those who advertise so loudly at a dis- 
tance, can only be found at such obscure places, 
and we are glad to know that our friends who pub- 
lish journals at a distance, are exercising care. 
David’s Prize Soap—(Lottery @] 

When the eminent chemist, Liebig, asserted that 
the degree of civilization reached by a nation could 
be measured by the amount of soap it annually 
consumed, he had not heard of this remarkable 
soap of David. Ordinary common soap indicates 
that a nation is given to cleanlinéss, but David’s 
soap carries with it no end of luxuries. A show- 
bill of this soap is a wonderful work in black and 
red ink, and second only in its absolutely 
“stunning ’’ character, to the announcement of a 


‘style of organ at a higher price. 








circus or a horse-race. This show-bill offers to bay. 
ers of the soap, a remarkable list of prizes, to be 
given away—not at a “drawing ”’—oh no! butata 
“‘presentation.’? Among the prizes are a “ Brick 
House and Lot,” United States Bonds, Horses ang 
Carts, Gold Coin, Pianos, Diamond Jewelry, 

Watches, Tea Sets, and numerous other things, 

down.to Velocipedes and Refrigerators. This is 
not a regular lottery, but the wrappers call for 
tickets, which are not sold, but are given away asa 
‘*‘ reward for using David’s soap.”” David makes a 
handsome show-bill, and displays much ingenuity 
in trying to get around the law against lotteries, 

David’s tickets have been seized, and the proprietors 
of the lottery have been arraigned before the courts, 
but a decision in his case, has not, at our going to 
press, been rendered. All former decisions show 
that this soap-prize distribution, comes under the 
law against lotteries. The fact that the gambling 
is concealed under the name of a ‘‘ presentation,’ 
has not been of any avail in other cases of asimilar 
kind. Indeed, the courts have regarded as an ag- 
gravation of the offence, this attempt to associate a 
lottery with an article in common use in every 
household, as it familiarizes domestics, children 
and others, with a most pernicious form of gamb- 
ling. The suit against the soap-lottery will be 
pushed, and when we learn of the decision, will 
make it known. In the mean time, it is interest- 
ing to know that all former decisions have been 
most emphatically against this form of gambling. 





An Organ(ic] Trouble 


turns up every now and then, Certain country jour- 
nals, attracted by what seems to be a liberal offer, ad- 
vertise the Piano and Organs of ‘‘ the Mendelssohn 
Piano Co,’’ to the amount of $35, which will entitle 
the publisher to a ‘Home Jubilee Organ,” of that 
price—if he can get it—or the amount ($35,) can 
apply to a higher-priced instrument, the balance to 
be paid in cash. This proposition to give 


AN ORGAN IN EXCHANGE FOR ADVERTISING. 


seems to be a one-sided affair. The parties get ad- 
vertising, but the advertisers get noorgans. There 
does not seem to be any $35 organs ; the company 
claim to have so many cash orders for other and more 
costly instruments, that they do not get any chance 
at these cheap organs ; but they are always ready 
to accept a ‘‘ balance in cash,’’ and send any other 
We exposed 
this trick some months ago.—If the publishers of 
country papers had taken the warning we then 
gave, they would not now be asking us to help 
them get the promised organ. 


Inheriting Foreign Money. 


There are many thousands of people in this coun- 
try ready to indulge in hopes of falling heir to the 
property of some deceased distant relative in Old 
England. Scores of thousands of dollars are every 
year spent in investigating these illusive claims,and 
certain parties accumulate wealth by fostering such 
notions and pretending to have special facilities for 
investigating them. We have yet to hear of the 
first success in actually securing the hoped-for 
money from such sources. 


**Next of Kin” Swindle Successful in England. 


There have just come to light extensive frauds in 
the vicinity of Birmingham, England, by means of 
which multitudes of persons have been swindled 
out of small and large sums, amounting to a great 
many thousands of dollars in the aggregate. A 
company styling themselves ‘‘ The International 
Law Agency,’’ avowedly established to discover the 
heirs and next of kin for receiving $27,750,000 at 
present in Chancery awaiting claimants. A suite of 
offices. was rented in Birmingham, and branches an- 
nounced in London, Manchester, Glasgow, etc.,with 
important ‘“‘ agencies ”’ at New York, and Melbourne, 
Australia. Advertisements were sent out inviting 
all parties bearing the common names of Smith, 
Johnson, White, King, Wood, Roberts, Wright, 
Scott, Ward, Mason, Green, Griffith, Davis, etc., to 
send their address, lineage, etc., with a small re- 
mittance to cover preliminary expenses—perhaps 
only a postage stamp or two. From the great 
number of answering people, a host of victims were 
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-selected, and they were led on by correspondence, 
by claims to have found them in the line of certain 
-success in securing sums of $10,000 to $100,000. Of 
course frequent calls were made for funds to prose- 
cute the claims. People hunted up their baptismal 
and marriage certificates and family records, and 
often sold their most necessary articles of clothes 
and their furniture, to raise the sums needed by 
their “International Law” counsel. Of course 
every one maintained great secrecy, 80 as not to 
bring in contestants ; and thus the swindling went 
on, until finally discovered by the officers of the 
law, who took possession of the premises, and found 
a vast mass of correspondence, etc.,to show that 
the scheme had grown to immense proportions. 

The ‘* Pillow Inhaler,”’ 
alluded toin our July issue, it is claimed, possesses 
healing virtues. The proprietor writes us from 
Philadelphia: ‘‘Such men as Dr. D. Hayes Agnew 
have commended the idea of the Pillow Inhaler, 
and we are putting them out on doctors’ orders 
right along, There is not an atom of humbug 
about the Pillow.”’ 

The Ozone Bulletin 

continues to be sent out ; it still claims to be ‘‘ Pub- 
lished Monthly,” but does not tell us in what par- 
ticular month. It issues an extra, or supplement, 
in which it states that, having seen “‘ unjust criti- 
cisms on Ozone,’’ they publish a lot of certificates, 
and offer to forfeit ‘‘One Thousand Dollars for 
each and every one of which we can not show you 
the original autograph letter.””> We suppose that 
our criticisms are regarded as “ unjust,’ but why 
don’t they publish them? Our objection to this 
fraud is, that it is obtaining money under false 
pretenses. It is selling as ‘‘Ozone,” at a high 
price, common Brimstone, or 

FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 
Whether it will preserve this or that, as the certifi- 
cates claim, has nothing to do with the question. 
That Sulphurous Acid (Sulpurous Anhydride, 8 O.) 
will preserve various animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, we are well aware, and have never denied. 
The miserable fraud consists in selling under the 
name of “Ozone,” for $2, the same stuff that, 
under its proper name, Sulphur, can be bought for 
10 cents or less. 

THE VAPOR OF BURNING 
may be used to preserve various articles, and has 
been so used for many years. Our own examina- 
tion, and that of our friend, Dr. Robert Warder, 
of Ohio, show unmistakably that this so-called 
‘“*Ozone’’ is only common Flowers of Sulphur, 
colored. It is not Ozone, it is nothing like Ozone, 
and the selling of it as Ozone is one of the most 
barefaced frauds of the day. Every one who has 
bought a parcel of the stuff has good cause fora 
suit against this ‘‘Ozone Preserving Company.” 
The law is strict in New York State, and we would 
suggest to this company to read up the statutes 
relating to obtaining money under false pretenses. 

Rennie’s Pain-Killing Magical Oil. 

Sometimes the stories of the discovery of remark- 
able remedies are full of interest. We have not of 
late met with any quite so thrilling as that under 
the above name. There are seven large pages of 
oriental adventure: Kristodas, the oriental snake 
charmer ; a journey down the Hodgly ; the man- 
goose; lions—real man-eaters, and all sorts of 
thrilling eastern things contribute to the discovery 
of this ‘‘ Magic Oi].’? Seven pages of story to one 
page of certificates of its cures, show that this oil 
has a green-hand at the helm. Being a “ Magical 
Oil,” of course there is no end to its possibilities. 


SULPHUR 


A Lost Sister Found. 

On opening the mail one morning recently, we 
found the following communicaticn: ‘Editor 
Agriculturist.—DEAk 81r.—I am a farmer and sub- 
scriber to your paper. Iam too poor and too sick 
to undertake a journey to New York on this most 
urgent matter, to which I imploringly call your at- 
tention. My sister, Mrs. , is now detained at 





No. — Mulberry Street, N. Y. She has several 
She was decoyed from her 
, Miss., by a good-looking man, by 


-children with her. 
-home at 














the name of She had started to join me at 
this place. had her baggage marked to 
himself in New York, got some of her money, and 
keeps it.’,"—We at once sent to the house desig- 
nated, and found the missing sister in company 
with another sister. The latter had been abandoned 
by a brute of a husband, who had brought them 
both from Miss. to New York, and then decamped, 
leaving them in a state of starvation. The women 
are very ladylike in their demeanor, and have con- 
ducted themselves with the utmost decorum at the 
house where found. We hope by the time this 
paper reaches its readers, they will have reached 
their brother’s Nebraska home, having the where- 
with supplied them for making the journey. 
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Preventable Losses on the Farm. 
BY WALDO F. BROWN. 

It is a ‘* penny wise, and pound foolish,’’ system, 
to breed from scrub stock. There is not a farmer 
in this region who has not access to a pedigreed 
Shorthorn bull, by a payment of a small fee of two 
to five dollars, and yet we find only one animal in 
ten with Shorthorn blood. Itisacommon practice 
to breed to a yearling, and as he is almost sure to 
become breechy, to sell him for what he will bring 
the second summer. Many farmers neglect castrat- 
ing their calves until they are 4 year old. I think 
ten per cent are thus permanently injured, must 
be classed as stags, and sold at a reduced price. 
Fully half the calves so stunted never recover. 

With many, the starving process continues 
through the entire year. They are first fed an insuffi- 
cient quantity of skim milk; thenin July or August, 
just at the season when flies are at their worst, and 
pastures driest, they are weaned, and turned out to 
shift for themselves, and left on the pastures until 
snows fall, long after the fields yield them a good 
support. They are wintered without grain, spring 
tinds them poor and hide-bound, and the best graz- 
ing season is over before they are fairly thrifty. 

The keeping of old cows long past their prime is 
another thing which largely reduces the profits of 
the farmer. We have found quite a large per cent 
of cows, whose wrinkled horns and generally run 
down condition, show that they have long since 
passed the point of profit. A few years ago, these 
cows would have sold at full prices for beef, now 
they will sell only for Bologna at 2 cts. per pound. 
Thus cows have, in a majority of cases, been kept, 
not because they were favorites, or even because 
they were profitable, but from sheer carelessness 
and want of forethought. Another fruitful cause 
of loss to the farmer, is attempting to winter more 
stock than he has feed for. Instead of estimating 


, his resources in the fall, and knowing that he has 


enough feed even fora hard winter, he gives the 


matter no thought, and March finds him with the ° 


choice of two evils, either to sell stock, or buy feed. 
If he chooses the former, he will often sell for 
much less than the animals would have brought 
four months earlier, and if the latter, will usually 
pay a much higher price for feed than if it had 
been bought in autumn. Too often he scrimps the 
feed, hoping for an early spring, and so soon as he 
can see the grass showing a shade of green around 
the fence rows, or in some sheltered ravine, turns 
his stock out to make their own living. This 
brings one of the most potent causes of unprofit- 
able cattle raising ; namely, short pastures. The 
farmer who is over-stocked in winter, is almost 
sure to turn his cattle on his pastures too early in 
the spring, and this generally results in short pas- 
ture all summer, and consequently the stock do not 
thrive as they ought, and in addition, the land 
which should be greatly benefited and enriched, 
is injured, for the development of the roots in the 
soil, must correspond to that of the tops, and if 
the latter are constantly cropped short, the roots 
must besmall. The benefit of shade is lost, and the 
land is trampled by the cattle in their wanderings 
to fill themselves, so that it is in a worse condition 
than if a crop of grain had been grown on it. 
From all these causes combined, there is a large 
aggregate of loss, and it is the exception to find a 
farm on which one or more of them does not exist, 








and yet without exception, they may be classed as 
“preventable,” if thought, and practical common 
sense are brought to bear in the management, 





A Paper To Keep Ten Years. 
peu Soin 

At least a hundred hours of severe mental work 
have been expended upon four pages of this August 
number of the American Agriculturist, (pp. 328, 329, 
330, and 346). They will be found not only interest- 
ing, but very valuable for frequent reference, as no 
equally comprehensive and accurate summary can 
be had again before 1892. The facts set forth have 
been gathered, collated, and condensed, partly by 
the aid of advanced sheets from the Census Bureau, 
partly from correspondence, and partly from nu- 
merous speeches in Congress on tariff, taxation, 
etc., etc., by Senators and Representatives, who 
have direct access to, and assistance from the Cen- 
sus records, not yet made fully known otherwise. 

With these four pages before one, he can, at a 
moment’s glance, know, where to find the greatest 
amount of any farm product, of animals, etc., and 
what is the leading agricultural industry of any 
State or section of the country. It will be worth 
while to obtain an extra copy or two of this num- 
ber, cut out these pages, and paste them in a refer- 
ence book, The figures, etc., without the grouping, 
unless our plan is adopted, will be found scattered 
through the Census Reports when fully published, 
but they will be too bulky for convenient reference, 
or for universal or even general distribution. 

On page 328 will be found not only the total num- 
ber of Farms in the United States, but in each indi- 
vidual State and Territory, and also the number of 
each of eight different classes as to size, and also 
how they are cultivated—by owners, by renters, or 
on shares. Then follows a dozen groups, showing 
the relative standing of the States, in each class of 
farms, the farms per acre, the number of families, 
of dwellings, etc. ; also the product of milk, but- 
ter and cheese in the leading dairy States. 

On, page 329 is a complete exhibit of all Farm 
Animals (quadrupeds) in the whole ‘country, and in 
each of the 47 States and Territories, with a group- 
ing of the States in respect to the number of each 
kind of animals. Most people will be surprised at 
some of the results. For example, we recently 
asked a dozen or more intelligent men: ‘‘ Which 
State has the most Swine?” and every one 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Ohio, of course,” forgetting, 
or not knowing, that Chicago, instead of Cincin- 
nati, is the present ‘‘ Porkopolis,’”’ and her largest 
supplies come from Iowa, as any one would readily 
believe on going west from Chicago, and seeing 
the miles of freight trains bound eastward, loaded 
with the black-haired porkers. Iowa has nearly a 
million more Hogs than any other State, and in 
this nearly doubles Ohio, which ranks fourth in 
Swine production, though at the head of all in the 
total number of all farm animals, having over ten 
and a half millions of them.—Few would assign 
to New York 66 per cent, or 571,942 more Milch 
Cows than any other State; or put Pennsylvania 
in the fourth rank; or would write down Ohio as 
the greatest Sheep growing State, and California 
as next; or suppose that five States and one Terri- 
tory have more Sheep than all the other forty-one. 
Other like surprises will be found in our record. 

On page 330 are grouped the leading Grain- 
growing States, the acreage of the principal crops, 
the total product, and the yield per acre in all and 
in each, with such striking facts as, that six States 
alone supply half of all our Wheat: or that three 
States grow within four per cent of all the Indian 
Corn raised ; or that all New England grows less 
than one-fifth as much Rye as the single State of 
Pennsylvania; or that New York yields three 
eighths, or 38 per cent, of all Buckwheat grown, 
and that New York and Pennsylvania produce 
seven-tenths of this crop.—Numerous other inter- 
esting and surprising comparisons will be found, 
or suggest themselves, in the larger tables. 

Finally, the variety of facts we have prepared 
and cohdensed upon page 346, will be both enter- 
taining and valuable to all for future reference. 
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The Large 


Grapevine Caterpillars. 
Whoever works among grapevines, is sure to 


make the acquaintance of various insects. Some 
of these are aescribed upon other pages. Early in 





Fig. 1.—H0G-CATERPILLAR OF THE VINE. 


the season, one will meet with several small cater- 
pillars, but in August, and later, he will come across 
creatures so large and so voracious, that he is glad 
that they are so few. The Sphinx family of moths 
are very noticeable in the perfect state ; on account 
of the large size of some of them, they are often 
mistaken for Humming-birds. So beautiful are 
they in their colors and markings, and so agile are 
they, as they flit among the flowers, that one does 





Fig. 2.—MOTH OF HOG-CATERPILLAR. 


not associate the idea of mischief with these attrac- 
tive insects. But those who have studied insects 
even but slighty, must know that however attrac- 
tive one may be in its perfect state, thére has been 
a time when the same creature was without wings, 
but barely crawled from place to place, and bore a 
form that by common consent is called a “‘ worm.”’ 
A number of these large caterpillars feed upon the 
grape in different parts of the country. They are 
most voracious feeders, and their greedy habits 
soon betray them ; they void such quantities of ex- 
crement, that their presence is 
readily indicated by their drop- 
pings,and, if the vineyard is kept 
free from weeds, as it should 
be, these accumulations of pel- 
lets of excrement wil) lead to 
their detection. These cater- 
pillars are so nearly of the same 
color as the foliage or as the 
stem of the vine, that they 
might often escape notice, were 
it not for the tell-tale droppings. 
One who once witnesses the 
rapidity with which they feed, 
will be grateful that they do not 
come in hordes, but are solitary. 
The most frequent of these 
large caterpillars, in western 
vineyards at least, is called by 
the not very elegant name of 
‘“‘The Hog-Caterpillar of the 
Vine.’’ The young caterpillar is 
pale-green, with a long, straight horn at its tail- 
end. As it increases in size, and undergoes its 
changes of skin, the horn becomes shorter, and 
has a curve, as shown in figure 1, which repre- 
sents the full-grown worm. Its name, Hog- 
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caterpillar, is due to the fact, that while the first 
and second rings are small and can be drawn in, 
the third and fourth rings are much enlarged, and 
_ the, fore-part of the worm has a resemblance to 
the fat cheeks and shoulders of some of the im- 
proved breeds of swine. The general color is pea- 
green when full-grown, and is marked with pale- 
yellow dots. It has an oblique cream-colored band 
along the sides, as shown in the engraving. When 
full-grown, and about to transform, the color 
changes to pinkish-brown. It descends to the 
ground, and there, under any rubbish it may find, 
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| to fail. A kernel of corn enveloped in the thinnest 


covering of gas tar, is as secure against crows, as if it 
were in the crib. Agreat many intelligent farmers 


| have used it, and it secures the safety of the spring- 


forms a cocoon in which it becomes a chrysalis, | 
from which, in time, it comes forth as a fleshy-gray | 


moth, shaded with olive-green, as in fig. 2. In 
Northern localities, the moth is one-brooded, but 
in Missouri, and southwards, there are two broods, 
the last appearing in August and September. Like 
other large caterpillars, this is attacked by a para- 
site, which deposits its eggs within its body, and 
the larve hatched from these so far weaken it 
that it cannot make its changes, and produce a per- 
fect moth, For this, and all other large caterpil- 
lars of the grapevine, hand-picking is a sufficient 
remedy. The entomologists’ name for this insect 
is Cherocampa pampinatrixz. Passing by the Ache- 
mon Sphinx (Philampelus achemon,) the Abbot 
Sphinx (Thyreus Abbotii,) the large caterpillars of 
which feed upon ‘tbe vine in various parts of the 
country, we notice the Satellite Sphinx (Philampelus 
Satellitia,) more generally distributed than any 
other. These grapevine caterpillars, it should be 


stated, are found upon our wild vines, and most of | 


them feed upon the Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia,) a close relative of the grapevine. 
Figure 3 gives this caterpillar of the Satellite Sphinx 
at different ages. When this caterpillar is first 
noticed, it has a rather conspicuous horn, as 
shown at the top of the engraving atc; at 
this time it is green, with a tinge of pink along 
the sides. As the worm grows, its horn be- 


it is full-grown, this caterpillar is nearly four 
inches long, and when moving, appears as at a. 
It is pinkish or flesh-color at first, but ultimately 
becomes a rich, velvety, vinous brown. It has 
a habit when disturbed of flinging its head from 
side to side, in a manner that alarms timid peo- 
ple. 


appearance out-lined atb. When about ‘0 transform, 
it goes a short distance into the ground,and becomes 
a chrysalis, in which state it remains until the next 


comes shorter, and is finally lost entirely. When | 


When at rest, it draws the first two joints | 
of the body into the third, which gives it the | 


year, when it appears as the beautiful olive-gray | 


moth, with dark olive-green markings,shown in fig.4. 


Ce ee 


respondent “‘ C,”’ writes us: ‘‘ There has been much 
complaint on all farms favored with forests, of the 
depredations of crows in the corn field. 


Fig. 4.—SATELLITE SPHINX (Philampelus satellitia). 


time has been spent in replanting, and if town 


| meeting was called at this time, any amount of 


money would be voted as a bounty on crows. Hig- 


| gins says he is glad of it, for he has a remedy that 


he has used for twenty years, and never known it 


Much | 


ing corn from the attacks of birds. The smell is 


offensive to them, and they will not scratch where 
The remedy has been published in our farm 


1S is. 





Fig. 3.—CATERPILLAR OF SATELLITE SPHINX. 
a, Mature Larva: b, At Rest; c, Young Larva. 


journals, from one end of the land to the other. 
And yet farmers who see crows every day, and suf- 
fer more or less every year from their visits to the 
corn fields, use the old scarecrow and suffer loss. 
Ten cents worth of gas tar would save their crop.” 


— > 


Pine-Tar on Fruit Trees. 
os 
A correspondent at Basking Ridge, N. J., asks if 
it will be safe to apply pine-tar to the lower part of 
the trunks of peach and apple trees, to keep off the 
borer. We should not risk it; stone fruits, espe- 


| cially, are readily injured and often killed by such 
A Scarecrow that never Fails.—Our cor- | 
| that the tar would accomplish—preventing the 





| 
| 


applications made directly upon the bark. All 


| female moth or beetle (for the peach- borer is 


the young of a moth, and the apple-borer the 
larva of a beetle,) from lay- 
ing her eggs. Whatever may 
be expected from the use of 
tar, will result from the ap- 
plication of soap, which is per- 
fectly safe. The earth should 
be well removed from around 
the base of the tree and the 
trunk, down to the main roots, 
rubbed with new bar-soap, or 
soft-soap may be thinned with 
water and applied with a brush. 
This application must be re- 
newed, if it is washed off by 
rains. The base of the tree 
may be surrounded with a piece 
of tarred roofing-paper, its lower 
edge well below the soil, and 
its upper edge six inches or 
more above it. If such paper 
is not at hand, any stiff, coarse 
paper may be used in the same 
manner, and a coating of tar, if desired, applied 
to this. Probably no such applications will be 
so complete as to make it unnecessary to ex- 
amine the trees towards autumn for borers 
that may have entered in spite of all preventives. 
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A Straw Puller. 


“H. M. S.,” Randolph Co., Ind., uses a | 


hay hook which he made as follows : ‘‘ Select 
a natural fork, such as may be found on the 
limbs of many saplings growing in the 
forest. The fork is trimmed to a sharp point, 








A STRAW PULLER. 


and with the long handle made from the 
limb, one has a cheap and handy hook for 
handling straw and hay.” 
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Forage Crops of the South-West. 
PROF. G. C. SWALLOW. 
eal 

In the American Agriculturist for April, I 
spoke of the great value and importance of 
the Herbage Crops of the South-West. I now 
call attention to the Forage Plants, crops 
which are second only to the former in their 
value and importance to our farmers. A very 
large proportion of our herbivorous domestic 
animals live almost entirely on herbage in 
pastures, yet a vast number of horses, mules, 
cattle, and sheep are fed the whole or some 
part of the year, on forage and other har- 
vested products of the farm. 

FORAGE PLANTS OF THE SouTH-WEST.— 
There is a great variety of these, both native 
and naturalized, cultivated in this region. 
There seems to be a very general impression 
that the grasses and other Forage Plants do 
not grow so well in the South and South- 
West, as further north. But after examining 
the whole subject very carefully, I am forced 
to the opinion, by what I learn from others 
and from my own experience and observa- 
tion, North and South and West, that the 
South-West and South are the best portions 
of the Union for Forage Crops. 

LUCERNE is perennial, and one of the best 
Forage Plants for the Southern part of the 
South-West. It is very nutritious and well 
relished by sheep, horses, cattle, and mules, 
which prefer it to most kinds of forage. It 
sends its tap roots deep into the soil, grows 
rapidly, and produces from two to four crops 
annually, yielding from three to five tons of 
of hay per acre. It furnishes good pasturage, 
but is greatly injured or killed by the close 
cropping of sheep and horses. 


BERMUDA GRASS is an excellent forage as 
well as herbage plant. It is perennial, and 
will, in pasture, feed more stock than most 
other grasses. The green grass makes about 
one-half its weight of hay, which is readily 
eaten by animals. It grows freely on poor 
land, and rapidly improves its fertility. But 
some dislike it because so difficult to eradicate 
when the land is used for other crops. 


Sor@HuM.—Several species or varieties of 
this perennial grass furnish good forage in 
the South-West. But Sorghum Halepense, 
sometimes called ‘‘Johnson Grass” and 
‘*Mean’s Grass,” is most esteemed. It grows 
from 5 to 10 feet high, and is very productive, 
and may be cut from two to four times each 
season, yielding one or two tons per acre at 
each cutting. This Sorghum is rich in saccha- 
rine matter, very nourishing, and is eagerly 
eaten by sheep, cattle, horses, and mules. 
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Sorghum nutans, or Wild Sorghum, has at- 
tracted much attention in Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas, and is one of the native grasses 
which give prairie hay its superiority over 
that of our foreign grasses. I have some- 
times ridden through this native Sorghum on 
the bottom prairies of Missouri and Kansas, 
where it was so tall and thick as to con- 
ceal a horseman or an elk thirty feet 
away. Our native Sorghum has not 
received that attention ‘from our farm- 
ers which it seems to deserve. 
INDIAN CoRN has furnished more forage 
to the farmers of the South-West than 
any other plant. It is grown more extensively 
than any other crop, primarily for its grain and 
incidentally for its excellent fodder. But few 
in the South-West, grow it, strictly speaking, 
for forage, though it be nutritious and eager- 
ly eaten by all herbivorous animals, either 
green or cured. Indian Corn is by far the 
best gift of our American flora, and it becomes 
more and more indispensable as its good 
qualities are better known. Many a hale ard 
hearty octogenarian still blesses and eats the 
corn-cake that made his youth strong, his 
manhood vigorous, and his old age hale and 
hearty. So many a bullock and many a 
porker show the increase of muscle and fat, 
due to the corn they have eaten. But this 
pertains to another department of my subject. 
The stalks, cobs, shucks, leaves and tassels 
furnish our farmers with a very large’propor- 
tion of their forage—many, in fact, depend 
upon the so-called corn-fodder, for nearly all 
the forage, or ‘‘roughness” to take their 
horses, cattle, and sheep through the winter ; 
while others use it in connection with hay, 
straw, and herbage for winter food. The 
best forage obtained from corn raised pri- 
marily for the grain, is the leaves stripped, 
dried, tied in bundles and housed for use. 
This kind of fodder takes the first rank in 
our catalogue of forage; but the labor is so 
great that but little is thus prepared. The 
next best kind is prepared by cutting the 
stocks above the ears (‘‘ topping”) while still 
green, drying, tying, and housing as was once 
the general custom in New England. This 
also requires too much labor for our modes 
of farming. But the more common mode, 
where the fodder is much desired, is to cut 
up and shock, corn and all, while the stalks and 
leaves are yet green. When cured’ the corn 
is husked, and the fodder left out in shocks 
for use as needed. When well cured at the 
proper time, the fodder is very good, and 
eagerly eaten by cattle, horses, and sheep. 
When, however, the forage is not so much in 
demand, the stalks are left standing in the 
field, and after the corn is gathered, the cat- 
tle, horses, and pigs are turned in to glean 
the nubbins and inferior fodder. Many 
herds are thus taken through the winter. 


Oats are very extensively cultivated for 
forage. They are sown as early as the soil 
will permit. They are sometimes cut, cured, 
stacked, and used as hay. Others tie them in 
sheaves as other cereals. When the grain is 
threshed the straw is used as hay. But the 
sheaves are often run tbrough a straw cutter 
and fed—grain and straw together. Pre- 
pared in this way, oats make the best forage 
known to the South-West for horses. 


WHEAT is extensively cultivated for the 
grain; but the straw is sometimes used as 
forage. Farmers dispose of the wheat straw 
in various ways. Some burn it as fast as 











threshed, others place it in gullies to stop 
the wash, or allow it to lie on the ground 
until partly decayed, and then spread it for 
manure ; others still use it to make temporary 
sheds for stock ; but the greater number of 
farmers preserve and feed it out during the 
winter. If the wheat is free from rust and 
other diseases, and is cut at the proper age, 
and well preserved, the straw and chaff make 
an excellent forage for winter. 

RYE AND BARLEY are grown in small 
quantities for the grain. The straw, though 
esteemed inferior to that of wheat, is often 
used for forage. A common mode of using 
it is to put it in long ricks in such form as to 
serve as a protection from wind and storm ; 
and then permit the farm animals to seek its 
shelter, and eat as hunger dictates. 


The Layering of Shrubs. 


Layering is the simplest of all methods of 
propagating, and one which the amateur 
who wishes to multiply his shrubs, and is 
without the facilities afforded by a propagat- 
ing house, most frequently resorts to. In- 
deed there are some shrubs that can with 
difficulty be propagated in any other manner; 
the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia), for ex- 
ample, is treated in this manner in the nurse- 
ries, and the charming little Garland Flower 
(Daphne Cneorum), so difficult to grow from 
cuttings, roots readily when layered. As 
stated last month, there are some varieties of 
the Grape that can only be propagated in this 
manner, and the usual method of layering 
the vine was illustrated on page 292. 

This method is easy with those shrubs that 
form branches so near the ground as to allow 
them to be bent Gown sufficiently to admit of 
the burying of a portion a few inches below 
the surface. After the layer is made, care 
must be taken that the soil does not become 
dry. A few flat stones placed on the surface 
will prevent this. Where it is desirable to 
layer a shrub, the branches of which are too 
high for the purpose, a flower-pot may be cut 
in two, lengthwise, using an old saw; then, 
if need-be, enlarge the drainage hole, and 
place the pot around the branch, wiring the 
two halves together. The pot is then filled 
with good soil, and, if necessary, supported 
by a stake. Of course the earth must be 
kept constantly moist. It is well to ‘‘ring” 
or remove a portion of bark from the stem, 








Another Milking Stool. 


Mr. “‘ A. R. V.,” Wayne Co., N. Y., sends 

' us a design for a 
Milking-stool, one 
“ = which is both 
> simple and con- 
venient. The side 
pieces,a,a, should 
be about 10 inch- 
eshigh. The pail 
rests on c, which 
is 2 feet long. The 
piece, d, should 
project far enough above the board ¢, to pre- 
vent the pail from sliding off the front end. 










A MILKING STOOL. 


Lime Applied to Soils, naturally des- 
titute of it, supplies an essential element of 
plant food. In most cases, however, the good 
effects of this substance is due to the chemi- 
cal action which it exerts in the soil. It ren- 
ders available the plant food in the soil, with- 
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out supplying it. Liming is therefore a stimu- 
lating process, and can only be practised with 
success upon soil that is already rich in plant 
food. Freshly burned lime is the most ef- 
fective, as it quickly and thoroughly reduces 
organic matter to an available form. Ground 
limestone; so highly recommended, is of no 
special value, except on clay soils, or those 
destitute of lime, where it acts as a direct fer- 
tilizer, and not asa reducing agent. 











The Spotted Grape-Beetle, (Pelidnota 
punctata, Linn.) 
Siege 
Whoever works among Grape-vines in al- 
most any part of the country, is quite sure 
to make the acquaintance of this insect, as it 
is found from Canada to Florida, and even in 
the West Indies; it is abundant as far west 
as Missouri, but what are its western limits, 
we are not informed. It is the largest of all 





THE SPOTTED GRAPE-BEETLE, 
the beetles that infest the vine, and is shown 


in the engraving of its real size. Its color 
has been variously described as clay-yellow, 
tile-color, and dull brownish-yellow. There 
are three black spots on each wing-cover, 
and one on each side of the thorax; the 
underside and the legs are of a deep bronzed- 
green color. The larva of this Beetle bears 
a close resemblance to the common White 
Grub, but is of a purer white color, and is 
distinguished from that by a heart-shaped 
swelling at the rear end ; this is shown sep- 
arately at d. The grub lives in the decayed 
roots of different trees ; while it is not ex- 
actly known how long it remains in this 
state, it is supposed to be for upwards of 
three years. When it has completed its 
growth, it forms a cocoon of its own excre- 
ment and the surrounding wood, within 
which it forms a pupa, b, and in eight or ten 
days comes forth as the Beetle. The insect 
is found on the wild grapes and on the Vir- 
ginia Creeper; in some seasons it is abun- 
dant on cultivated vines, especially in July 
and August, feeding upon the foliage. Hand- 
picking is the only remedy, and easily applied. 


Tomato Seeds.—These are furnished 
with an abundance of a slimy mucilage, 
which many find it difficult to remove. If 
the seeds are dried as they are taken from the 
fruit, they will adhere in a mass, and be 
difficult to separate. Remove the masses of 
pulp which contain the seeds, place them in 
a bowl and cover with water. Let them re- 
main where they can be examined daily ; fer- 
mentation will soon take place, and when the 
seeds are found to be free from the mucilage, 








vitality of the seeds, if the fermentation is 
stopped as soon as they are clean. 


—_—_— 


Marketing Fruit and Vegetables. 


—_— 

Those who regularly send their products to 
the large cities are aware that, in order to 
meet with a sale, they must conform to the 
customs of the’ market. In some western 
cities, strawberries and other small fruits are 
received in large trays or drawers, from 
which they are measured out to the cus- 
tomer. If a New York dealer were to receive 
a consignment of fruit in this form, he would 
find it difficult to get rid of it, and it would 
probably end at the ‘‘dump-heap.” Those 
who send their produce to market regularly 
need no advice in this matter; but it often 
happens that farmers or others, who are not 
regular market growers, have an excess of 
fruit or vegetables which they would like to 
dispose of. As a rule, if they are near 
enough to any considerable village or town, 
especially if a place where there are large 
factories in which many hands are employed, 
they will do better to take their produce 
there than to send it to New York or other 
large city. In disposing of fruit and vegeta- 
bles in this manner, a proper attention to 
appearances will pay. If a farmer has a lot 
of early apples, he is apt to shake them from 
the trees, pick them up, large and small, 
bruised and sound, and throw them all to- 
gether into the body of his wagon ; here, on 
the way to the place of sale, they are still 
further bruised, and are not very tempting to 
the purchaser. Even fora near market, it will 
pay to present the produce in an attractive 
manner. Instead of this rude way with 
apples, let them be picked and assorted, mak- 
ing two grades to take to market, and one to 
leave at home for the pigs. Instead of 
throwing them in a heap into the wagon, 
they should be placed in boxes, baskets, or 
even barrels, for transportation. It will pay 
the farmer to have anumber of bushel boxes, 
like that figured in May of last year. These 
would be most convenient for occasional 
marketing, and for many uses at home. 

If, instead of fruits, vegetables are taken 
to a near market, equal care should be ob- 
served in making a good appearance. Beets, 
carrots, and other roots should be washed 
and bunched, tomatoes carefully selected, 
and placed in boxes, to prevent crushing. 

Early apples sent to city markets, if of 
choice kinds and well selected, will usually 
bring good returns. They must be gathered 
before they become soft, and be carefully 
handled. Half-barrels are convenient pack- 
ages for these, but they may be sent in bushel 
crates, which one can make himself. 





To Make a Bushel Crate. 


Take two end pieces and one middle piece 
of planed one-inch stuff, each 9 by 15 inches; 
to these nail laths, 24 inches long, leaving 
spaces of one inch between them, if for ap- 
ples and other large articles, but allow less 
space if string-beans and such small stuff is 
to be packed. Leave off a few laths until 
the crate is packed. In packing apples, put 
them in carefully, shake down gently, and 
let the crate be so full that some pressure 
will be required to bring the last laths 
down to their places. 

If a piece of hoop is put around each end 
of the crates, over the laths, this will allow 
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wash and dry them. This will not injure the the air to pass between them, an important 


matter if the fruit is long in transit. 
In sending produce of any kind to market, 


| let both the name of the commission mer. 
_ chant and the sender be distinctly marked 
| upon it, and always advise the consignee by 


| a heavy crop. 








mail of what is sent, and how it is forwarded,. 





—_— 


Hardy Perennial Plants, 





Hardy perennial plants are, as a general 
thing, so little trouble, that they are too 
often treated with entire neglect. Beyond 
dividing the clumps when they have grown 
too large they get but little attention, 
These plants ought not to bloom in the same 
place in the border for more than three years 
in succession, whether they need division or 
not. In autumn, or in very early spring, 
they should be lifted and reset in another 
place. Some, especially the Peony, should 
always be moved in early autumn; if dis- 
turbed in spring, the bloom for that year will 
be lost. To have perennial plants at their 
best, the soil must be enriched, a point that 
is often overlooked. While some of these 
plants produce little or no seed, others bear 
Unless one wishes to save. . 
seeds, the flower clusters should be cut away 
as soon as the bloom is over. This is neces- 
sary, not only for the sake of neatness in the 
borders, but for the good of the plants, 
Seed-bearing greatly exhausts the plant, and 
the vitality expended in producing a crop of 
seeds that are to go to waste, should be de- 
voted to strengthening the plant for next 
season’s bloom. Those beautiful Perennial 
Phloxes, which now rank as florists’ flowers, 
are given to profuse seed-bearing, and are 
quite sure to degenerate, and produce smaller 
flowers and smaller clusters, if allowed to 
ripen an annual crop of seeds. Those who 
wish to raise Hardy Perennials from seeds, 
should recollect that the best time for sowing 
is as soon as the seeds are ripe. The young 
plants will usually become strong enough to 
endure the winter; if they do not, a slight 
covering of evergreen boughs will take them 
through safely. Such plants, if set out early 
the next spring, will usually bloom that year. 


A Substitute Gate for a Wire Fence. 

Mr. “A. C. C.,” Dakota Co., Minn., has a 
device for opening a passage way in a wire 
fence. <A lever of about 2'/. feet long and 2: 
inches at the larger end, is provided for each 











Fig. 1.—FIRST POSITION OF LEVER. 


wire. Two half-inch holes are bored in each 
lever, one two inches and the other eight 
inches from the larger end. The wood is 
sawed out on one side of the first hole, mak- 
ing a notch as seen in the engravings. The 
wires of the fence are cut, and a loop twisted 
to each end. Insert the loop in the notch, 








Fig. 2.—SECOND POSITION OF LEVER. 


fig. 1, and move the lever into the position 
shown in figure 2, where it is held with a. 
piece of wire The wires of a fence divided 
and arranged in this way, may be as tight 
and secure as before they were cut. 
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‘The Black Bass, Northern and Southern. 


—>— 

Those who are fond of fishing do not need 

to be told what excellent sport the Black 
Bass affords, or that it is a fish well worth the 
catching. Indeed it is regarded as a general 
rule, that the better the fish, the greater the 
sport in catching it;a saying, the truth of 
which is strikingly attested by the trout, 
that easily stands first with both fisherman 
and epicure. The Black Bass, though less of 
a game fish than the 
trout, is a strong 
biter, and takes the 
bait with a vigor that 
gives the greatest 
pleasure to the ang- 
ler. While this fish 
usually runs from 
one to two pounds in 
weight, it has been 
known to reach eight 
pounds ; this is un- 
usual, and even a 
four-pound bass is 
tare. On account of 
its excellent quality 
as food, the fact that 
it will live in small 
ponds, will breed freely, and protect itself 
from nearly all enemies, the Black Bass 
is a popular fish for stocking waters that 
are unfitted for trout, and much has been 
done within the last twenty years in in- 
troducing it in waters formerly occupied by 
inferior kinds of fish. The young weigh 
from four to eight ounces when a year old, 
and after that increase a pound and a half 
each year. We have spoken of the Black 
Bass, as if there were but one, and most 
sportsmen and dealers in fish do not recog- 
nize any difference between the fish of the 
northern and the southern localities. Natur- 
alists, however, make of these two or more 
distinct species. There has been, among 
naturalists, a great deal of confusion regard- 
ing the two species, and Dr. Henshall, in his 
work on the 
Black Bass, 
devotesmany 
pages to the 
matter. In & 
restoring the 4 
early nomen- 





Fig. 





Wheeling Creek, and, placing them in the 
water-tank of the locomotive tender, brought 
them east, and liberated them in the Poto- 
mac. There they multiplied rapidly, and the 
river and its tributaries, for a distance of 
some 180 miles, are abundantly stocked with 
them. Since then, the southern species has 
been introduced into more northern rivers, 
the Schuylkill and the Delaware among 
others. So far as furnishing sport, or as a 
food fish, there does not appear to be any 
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1.—SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK Bass (Micropterus dolmicu). 


difference between the Northern and the 
Southern Black Bass. The Black Bass are 
taken by the use of minnows and other live- 
bait, by trolling with spoon-bait and other ar- 
tificial contrivances, and also by artificial 
flies. Many afarmer’s boy has caughta good 
mess of this excellent fish by the use of 
grass-hoppers, or even earth worms, with- 
out resort to any of the arts of the angler. 


Breeding Geese. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
a 
With suitable facilities, breeding geese is 
profitable, and many a farmer’s wife has se- 
cured home comforts from this source. It is 
useless to breed geese with too. little room ; 





birds two or three years successively for 
breeding, as the progeny is usually stronger 
and healthier from such stock, than from 
younger ones. The ganders, however, rapidly 
depreciate with age, and also early pair off 
with single females. In these cases, a young 
and vigorous gander is substituted. It is best 
to make the selection for breeding in autumn, 
just before culling out for fattening, or sell- 
ing stock to others. No amount of persua- 
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sion, or tempting high price, should induce 
the breeder to part 
with his best birds, 
for if he desires to 
steadily improve his 
flock, no matter 
whether it is of so- 
called common birds, 
or thorough-breds, 
he must take his 
pick first, of the very 
cream of the flock. 
Hatching and Rearing 

If geese are set 
early, two broods 
can be obtained from 
each bird,thus secur- 
ing large flocks for 
each season’s sales, 
The later hatched birds, generally having 
favorable weather, will make good weights by 
late fall,especially if given extracareand food. 
These late birds make excellent eating about 
Christmas time. The goose usually makes 
her own nest, though it is well to help her a 
little. She isa careful and constant mother, 
but her love for the water must be restrained 
until the goslings are a few weeks old, for 
many dangers, in the form of rats, snakes, 
turtles, etc., lurk at the water’s edge. 

Feeding aud Fattening. 

Goslings do not require much extra feed, 
if they can get all the fresh and tender grass 
they want, and unless this can be supplied, 
breeding geese is not profitable. For the 
first few weeks some food must be given; 
this should never be corn-meal, for nine- 
tenths of the 
mortality 
among fledg- 
lings, of the 
variouskinds 
of domestic 
fowls, can 


clature, he readily be 
makes two traced to 
species, the feeding corn- 
Small-mouth- meal.  Cot- 
ed Black Bass tage cheese, 
of the North- in which red 
ern and West- pepper (Cay- 
ern lakes,(Mi- enne,) has 
cropterus dol- been sprink- 
mieu, figure , 1 led, is a very 
1), and the Fig. 2.—-LARGE-MOUTHED BLACK BASS (Micropterus salmoides). ‘good food, 


Large-mouthed Black Bass (Micropterus 
salmoides), a more Southern species. When 
the two are compared, the southern species 
will be found to have a head much longer in 
proportion to the body ; besides this, the two 
differ in the number of spines in the dorsal 
and other fins. It inhabits strearas, rather 
than lakes and ponds, and occurs from the 
Ohio, southward, down the Mississippi Basin. 
It is said to have been unknown in the rivers 
of the Atlantic States before it was brought 
there. A little over thirty years ago, a con- 
ductor on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
caught a number of the southern species in 








they must have their liberty to do well, and 
be furnished with large grass runs, as they 
are great graziers. Their weakness for fruit, 
and their ability to trample down small fruits 
and vegetables, makes them undesirable 
where there are fruit and vegetable planta- 
tions. They must be kept away from young 
chicks, or they will soon destroy them, 
especially during the hatching season when 
they are unusually cross and combative. 
Selection of Breeding Stock. 

Choose only those free from all defects, 
either individual, or hereditary. It is the 
rule with good breeders, to keep the same 








and a quantity of fresh onion tops, chopped 
up fine, is relished by them. Stale bread 
soaked in fresh milk, makes an excellent 
food for all young birds, and the way they de- 
velop when fed liberally with it, will astonish 
any one who has not before tried it with his 
fowls. The greater part of the management 
of geese, consists in keeping them (the 
goslings) free from dampness while they are 
still ‘‘downy,” guarding them from the at- 
tacks of rats, cats, weasels, and other of 
their enemies, in housing them well at night, 
and in giving them a fresh grass run as often 
as possible, When they become fully feath- 
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ered, they are abundantly able to take care 
of themselves; many breeders then let the 
geese find all their own food, which they can 
readily do on a large farm, until fattening 
time, or when the grass begins to get short, 
when they are brought up, and liberally and 
regularly fed with corn, still being permitted 
to have their liberty, until a week or two be- 
fore they are to be killed, when they are 
penned up and fed with all they can eat. 
Varieties. 

In breeding for mere fancy, no doubt the 
odd or handsome kinds, like the White, or the 
Brown China, etc., would be satisfactory, but 
where heavy weights, hardiness, and prolific- 
ness is concerned, the Toulouse, Bremen, and 
Embden are superior sorts, and mature early. 











A Rail Holder or “Grip.” 


sialftinene 

Drive two posts, b, b, three feet long, firmly 
in the ground, four feet apart, between two 
parallel logs, a, a. A third post or ‘‘ jaw,” 
c, somewhat shorter, is mortised in a block 





A RAIL HOLDER. 


placed between the logs, and out of line with, 
or to one side of the posts, b, b, so as to 
hold a rail, d, between the three. A lever, 
e, 8 feet long, and heavy at the outer end, is 
mortised into another block, which is placed 
on the side of b, b, both blocks bearing against 
the posts. Thelever and jaw are connected by 
achain passing around the lever, over its block 
and through a hole in the jaw. An iron pin 
through a link couples them just enough 
apart to hold a rail firmly when the lever is 
on the ground. To remove the rail, raise 
the lever and rest it upon thesmall post, f, at 
the farther end, which slackens the chain. 





Farm Yard Manure.—The composi- 
tion of the manure made in the barn-yard, 
is determined by the character of the animals, 
and the food which they receive. In case of 
a full grown animal, that isneither gaining 
or losing in weight, the manure will con- 
tain the same amount of nitrogen, and ash 
constituents, as were present in the food con- 
sumed. The animal is likea machine for the 
conversion of the principal fertilizing con- 
stituents of the fodder, into a more available 
form for plant food. Ifan animal is gaining 
in flesh, producing milk, or growing wool, 
etc., its manure will be less valuable. The 
- character of food affects the quality of ma- 
nure. A diet of straw can give only a poor 
manure, while if the animal has a good sup- 
ply of rich food, as oil-cake and bran, its ma- 
nure will be correspondingly rich in nitrogen, 
and ash constituents. Aside from the ani- 
maland the food it gets, the value of a ma- 
nure is governed greatly by the treatment it 
receives after being dropped. Save the urine. 
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Agricultural Shows.—Their Abuses. 


BY COL. MASON C, WELD. 
> 


Why do we call these Shows, Exhibitions 
‘or Expositions, ‘‘ Fairs?” Goods are not 
there for sale. A few sales are made and 
there ought to be more; but they are not Fairs. 

The managers and the public assume that 
animals and articles exhibited come fairly in 
competition for the prizes,—which, by the 
way, are absurdly called ‘‘ premiums.” No 
doubt the managers intend that all exhibitors 
shall have an equal opportunity to present 
their articles and to have them fairly judged 
upon their merits. In some cases this really 
occurs, and managers who fail to do all in 
their power tosecure this, neglect their duty. 

If the entry books or the stock and articles 
in the show may be examined by exhibitors 
before the entries are closed, and an exhibitor 
may thus learn what will be shown by a com- 
petitor, he may modify his own entry, with 
the view of capturing prizes, by artifice 
rather than of securing them by merit. 

I have known a favored exhibitor after a 
sight of the books to change his entire set of 
entries. He could tell very nearly what cat- 
tle were to be shown and in which classes he 
would be beaten and in which pretty sure to 
win. I believe this is a common practice of 
some men in almost every Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and of some who have official connection 
with the societies. When entries are closed 
a month in advance, the only way that any 
such advantage may be gained by one ex- 
hibitor over another, is for an exhibitor to 
make a large number of entries, but to bring 
or present only such as he thinks will win. 

It should not be forgotten either by man- 
agers of shows, or by the general public who 
look on, or indeed by the judges and jury 
who make the awards, that with many ex- 
hibitors the honor of winning is not so much 
valued as the money won, and that with a 
large class the honor counts for less than the 
trade or consideration which that honor 
brings withit. To such, a prize dishonorably 
gained is just as valuable as one fairly won. 
This is the reason why an exhibitor will often 
make great efforts to prejudice the jury in 
his favor, and so secure the award. 

Influence is brought to bear upon the jury 
of awards in various ways. One man will 
openly address a judge in praise of his com- 
petitor’s exhibit, and loudly call attention to 
the best points, but quietly regret certain de- 
fects, or express doubts about the age or 
breeding of the animals, or other points af- 
fecting the competing exhibit. Sometimesa 
third party discusses matters with a judge in 
a disinterested, friendly way, talking up his 
friend’s stock or goods and trying to preju- 
dice him against other exhibits. It is very 
hard to guard a jury against such influence. 
I have known the principal officers of Agri- 
cultural Societies take judges to one side and 
indicate how in their judgment the awards 
should go, by calling special attention to cer- 
tain entries of those who were known to be 
on terms of personal friendship with them, 
and disparaging others—or damning them 
with faint praise. There are many men ap- 
pointed as judges who are unfit to serve, and 
who know it themselves. These are wide 
awake to watch and listen and find out what 
practical men think, and it is very easy, if it 
is known that they are not strong, to influ- 
ence them. An exhibitor who goes to the 
show to get prizes, by fair means or foul, 











will measure such a man at the first glance 
and ‘‘ go for him,” as the sayingis. A weak 
judge is of no account in any way. A j 

of two judges works better than one of three 
and a single good judge better than either ; 
but he must be a man to be depended upon, 

The system, especially prevalent in smal] 
societies, of distributing the prizes about so 
as to ‘‘encourage” all exhibitors, and make 
everybody happy, is most pernicious, At 
such shows it matters very little who the 
judges are. The prizes are worth nothing 
any way as honors, and very little in money, 
and so long as such a system is in vogue, 
they will be worth no more. 

If the jury could be from a distance, and 
have valuable awards to make, and be real 
judges of the animals or articles of whose 
merits they decide, and be let alone, to make 
their awards without knowing that this, 
that, and the other are shown by the Hon. 
Mr. Blank, by Judge So-and-So, or by the 
President of the Society, and without know-. 
ing that certain animals belong in one herd, 
others in another, and so on, we would have 
awards which would be worth something. 
True, ist, 2d, and 8d prizes might go to tne 
same man, and the President of the Society, 
or the member of Congress, might go with- 
out; but what of that, so long as a fair, dis- 
interested judgment is given? 

What is true of animals, is true of goods 
of all kinds. One rule should prevail every- 
where, every time—the prizes should go to 
the article or animal, and not to the exhibit- 
or. It is remarkable how few of the men 
who are picked up as judges at the smaller 
fairs about the country, have any idea that 
they ought to consider this, the merits of the 
animal or article solely. Nothing is more 
common than such remarks: ‘* We can’t do 
that ; we shall be giving the same man both 
ist and 2d; that won’t do.” Or, “If we 
give him 1st, he will be taking 1st in two or 
three classes ; we ought to change that.” 

Juries are very imperfectly instructed how 
to judge. They need instruction—definite 
rules, plainly stated, not only in printed 
form, but verbally. A great many men have 
such an idea of their own knowledge and 
abilities, that.they will not read the printed 
rules. Tosuch it is essential that some of- 
ficer of the Society should most distinctly 
lay down the law by word of mouth. 

There is always more or less hurry-scurry 
at the time of the Show, and questions which 
come up then cannot always be discussed 
and settled. For instance, who is to decide 
to throw out an entry for fraud or mistake 
on the part of the exhibitor—the Judges or 
the Society? Suppose the judges suspect a 
‘pair of geese” to be both of the same sex, 
or a heifer in the yearling class to be two 
years old, or an animal to have artificially- 
colored horns or skin? Many a jury of judges 
will decide that they have nothing to do with 
these questions, but decide upon the entries 
presented to them, presuming them to be all 
right. Thus, of course, great injustice is done. 

I might show how Agricultural Exhibitions, 
which ought to be, and, in spite of abuse, are 
of great service to the community, are prosti- 
tuted to private gain in mean, underhand 


' ways, which are enough to disgust one who 


sees them worked out, with all such Shows, 
but this is enough ; and if published in the 
American Agriculturist for August, will put 
exhibitors, spectators, and officers of Socie- 
ties on their guard. 
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Law for Farmers—Promissory Notes, and 
Patent Right Rogues. 


H. A. HAIGH, LL.B., DETROIT, MICH. 
ee 


Every farmer doubtless, sooner or later, 
has occasion to give or take a promissory 
note. It is therefore desirable that he know 
something about his rights and liabilities 
connected with them. Particularly is it de- 
sirable that he understand somewhat the 
legal incidents of these peculiar contracts 
(for such they are), from the fact that they 
are often made the vehicle by which the 
villainous rogue—oftener the patent right 
rogue than any other—perpetrates his crime 
upon the unwary. 

A promissory note is a written agreement 
to pay a certain sum of money at a certain 
time. It must be definite and unconditional. 
It is therefore in the nature of money; being 
negotiable, and where payable to bearer, the 
property in it passes by mere delivery of the 
paper on which it is written. It is not sub- 
ject to all the defences that are good as 
against other contracts. For example: It is 
generally good in the hands of an innocent 
holder, no matter though the maker of it 
had lost it, or it had been stolen, or obtained 
from him by fraud. This may be the case, 
even though it has been altered or ‘‘ raised,” 
as where I give my note signed in blank to a 
person, authorizing him to fill in a certain 
amount, as $10, and he fills in a larger 
amount, as $100, and sells it to an innocent 
purchaser. I must pay the larger amount, 
for I it was who enabled the fraud to be com- 
mitted ; and an old maxim of the law holds 
that where one of two innocent persons must 
suffer from the wrongful acts of a third, the 
loss must be borne by the one who enabled 
such third person to occasion it. The justice 
of this is obvious, and every farmer will ap- 
preciate the necessity of protecting, in the 
largest degree, the rights of bona fide holders 
of negotiable instruments, which form part 
of the currency of the country, and if sub- 
ject to all the defences of other written con- 
tracts, would be deprived of their main value. 


It will be seen, then, that these instruments 
become to the shrewd rascal a convenient 
means of swindling the unsuspecting; for, 
having once got them in his possession, no 
matter how fraudulently, they become, in 
most instances, practically money, and their 
makers cannot help themselves. It behooves 
farmers therefore to be very careful in the 
matter of giving notes, and to always be cer- 
tain of getting value received for them; for 
they may be certain of having to pay them, 
whether they get anything in return or not. 
A class of miscreants who have in years 
past successfully operated by this means, 
have tramped over the country with the ap- 
parent object of selling patent rights. Had 
they confined themselves to the legitimate 
sale of patent rights or of patented articles, 
they would have been less intolerable, though 
they have forced many useless things upon 
the public, and induced many a farmer, by 
their voluble persuasiveness, to pay dearly 
for things which he did not want. But their 
real object has often been far less innocent. 
A favorite dodge with them has been to get 
the farmer to accept an agency for the sale 
of the articles in his town or county, secur- 
ing his signature to a printed contract for 
that purpose—underneath which is adroitly 








concealed a printed promjssory note, which 
the farmer unwittingly signs, supposing it to 
be aduplicate of the contract. A few months 
afterwards he is confronted by a demand for 
the payment of his note by some shaver in a 
neighboring town, who bought the same in 
good faith. To avoid a law suit, the farmer 
probably ends the matter by compromising 
with the holder of the note, or by paying its 
full amount out of his hard-earned savings. 
This is but one of many similar methods em- 
ployed by these villains, but it has been used 
to such an extent in some parts of the coun- 
try, as to lead to special legislation. In 
Michigan, a statute enacted for the special 
‘‘ benefit” of these rogues, requires that every 
note given for the right to make, use, or sell 
any patented invention shall have written 
across its face, ‘‘ Given for Patent Right,” 
and such notes are made subject to all de- 
fences good between original parties, no 
matter in whose hands they are; and the 
Supreme Court of that State had, prior to 
the passage of that law, held that a note, the 
signature to which had been obtained in the 
manner above indicated, was in the nature 
of a forgery, and absolutely void. But this 
is contrary to the doctrine in many other 
States, and farmers generally are not thus 
protected. As stated, therefore, it behooves 
them to be careful what they sign. A good 
rule would be—never give a promissory note 
unless absolutely necessary ; never give one 
without value received; never sign any 
paper in the hands of a stranger. 

Happily, this means of swindling seems to 
be decreasing. This indicates, I apprehend, 
that the farming communities, through the 
influence largely of the agricultural press, 
have become too enlightened for these swind- 
fers to successfully practice their operations. 





Saving Vegetable Seeds. 
ase Se 

If there are many varieties of the same 
vegetable in a garden, it is impossible to save 
the seeds of some in an unmixed state. 
Sweet Corn, and all of the Squash family, 
are quite sure to ‘‘mix.” On the other hand, 


Yeas and Beans rarely cross. If one saves 


seeds of any vegetable, let it be of the best. 
Instead of leaving the last Peas on the vines 
for seed, set apart a portion of a row for 
seed, and let none be picked from it. By 
proper care, the quality of a vegetable may 
be improved. In saving Lima Beans, we 
have for several years selected only those 
with four beans in the pod ; as aconsequence, 
the greater number of pods in the whole 
crop now have four beans. The selection of 
the first ripened and best formed Tomatoes 
for seed will have a marked effect upon fu- 
ture crops, and this is the case with all other 
vegetables. If one has a choice Melon he 
would preserve in its purity, the surest me- 
thod is to fertilize a few female flowers. 
Take a male flower of the same kind that is 
shedding its pollen, remove the corolla, to 
expose the stamens. Select a female flower 
that is just ready to open, but has not been 
visited by insects; open it, and apply the 
stamens to the pistil of that flower. Cover 
the flowers thus operated upon by a bit of 
muslin until the fruit begins to grow. 


The Barn Yard.—The summer show- 
ers fill up the low places in the barn-yard 
with water, that has leached through the 











manure, and is rich in fertilizing materials. 
This should be kept from runningeaway by 
the use of litter that will absorb the liquid. 
The American farmer is gradually gaining a 
knowledge of the fact that manure is too val- 
uable to be wasted, and that the making of a 
large amount of it, of good quality, is an im- 
portant part of profitable farm work. To 
this end sheds will and should be more exten- 
sively used to shelter manure, for it can be 
shown beyond a doubt, that the best quality 
of this natural fertilizer, can only be made 
when kept from the exposure of the open 
yard. Look well to the barn-yard manure. 


A Cheap and Durable Grindstone-Box, 
and Hangers. 


L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 





—~— 


A good grindstone well hung, is one of the 
most valuable aids about the farm or 
workshop. Those who cannot afford to 
buy a very neat and handy grindstone frame 
of the hardware dealers, will find a frame 
and hangers shown in the engraving, that 
for convenience, cheapness, and durability, 
is hard toexcel. The frame consists of a well- 
seasoned ‘‘ trough” of pine or other wood, 
fourteen inches square (or even one foot 
square), and from two and a half, to three and 
a half feet in length, to which legs are nailed 
at b, b, four inches wide, one and a half | 
inch thick, and bevelled at the top. Sup- 
ports or hangers, h, h, are nailed firmly to 
the side as indicated; they should be hard- 
wood, and of asize to correspond with di- 
mensions, and weight of stone. The shaft 
may be of iron or wood ; fit a piece of sheet 
lead, or piece of lead pipe properly flattened 
out, in the top of each hanger; this will 
cause the shaft to turn easily, and prevent 
all squeaking for want of oil. .The wooden 
plug at r, is for drawing off the water after 
each using of the stone, and should in no 
case be neglected. If one side of the stone 





A BOX FOR A GRINDSTONE. 


is left standing in water, it softens, and 
the surface will soon wear quite uneven. 
After the box is completed, give it one heavy 
coat of boiled oil; then in a few days apply 
a coat of lead and oil, and with even com- 
mon care, it will last a lifetime. When the 
stone becomes worn, it is kept down to the 
water by simply deepening the groove in the 
top of the hangers. Always buy a long shaft 
for a grindstone, for in this age of reapers and 
mowers, the cutting apparatus of which 
must be ground, a long shaft for a grindstone 
is almost a necessity, or truly a great conven- 
ience. If the grindstone is to stand out- 
doors, always cover it with a closely fit- 
ting wooden box when it is not in use. 
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. The Farms of the United States. TABLE A.—The Farms of the United States and Territories. 
a ~~ — | 
Total Number i Number| Rent-| No. | 1,000 | 500 | 100 | 50 2 |0|s |g, 
Wheir Total Number in 1870 and 1880, States. Farms. Occu- jed for |Rented) Acres| to | to to | to | to to = 
and the number in each State and 1870 1580. = by | Mon- a... Ff 1,000 | 500 A | 50 20 3 
Territory in 1880.—The Leading States E | o | Cumers.| ey. en ier See | ee ee | ae ee 
oups showing the num- | - Alabama..... 67,382 | 135,864 — 22,888 | 40,761 | 1,868| 4,615 | 44,254 26,447 41,721 13,055 | 3,5 
arranged in Group A - Arkansas ....| 49/424 | 941433 | 657215 | 9916 | 19'272| ‘613 | 1'798| 37976 21787| 197282 io"70| dom) AF 
ber of Farms of diffcrent sizes, from California. ..| 23,724) 35.934} 28,810} 3,209} 3,915 2,581| 3,108| 20,214) 3,969/ 3,475) 1,480| 1)641| 143 
less than Three Acres to over One Connecticut..| 25,508 30.598; 27,472] 1,920) 1,206) "17 133} 9,511 8,107 | 7,288 3,247 | 2,261} 34 
Dakota. ..... 1,720! 17,485) 16.757 72 606{ 74] 246) 16,253 7 210 63| “"s6| °% 
Thousand Acres each. Delaware....| 7,615 8,749 041 511} 8,197 | 66; 4,631 2,089| 1,205; 484] sin} 4 
; Florida... 7: 10,241 | 23,488) 16,198] 3,548/ 3,692) $77| 652| 6,562 4,981! 7,640 2,456; 1,301| 69 
The tables of figures herewith may at first sight Georgia SSE Ba en By aa | Sis 8,401 7017 | Bf ates 96,524 8,604 3,110 | 101 
“ . nbaene ’ ’ 75, 20, 7 249 | 062. 76, 094 i; 7 
Beene OO oe ny een ete oe ae eeeed | een] Meee | eet | Mies) See] gam) ge) pee] ue, cee) am) ate si 3h 
; j Dy oh te ste 5,7: 4 | . ’ ’ } 7 : 9 7 
examination will reveal a very large amount an Kaneas......:| 3822 195'551| 115,910 | 49381 Is'213/ 235 i169; 98183 Siow, “9509 1688! oor! 1B 
variety of interesting information, presented in Suis” +] 118,422 166,153 124,428 16,824 21208 118 31802 | 69,472 40,394 | 30, 73 13,7283) 6,259 313 
: 5 ’ 5 f 2, A 0 62 yr x 
the most condensed form. The figures are epito- Maine...;....| 5804, 61.909] 61,528 | 1,628. 1,150 tite| sre! 25'035 | 20'025 11480 $1133 2309 4 
3 ; 2 ¥ oryland..... 27,000 1517} 27,978} 3,878 8,661 " 728| 19,7 7768 | 5, 3,293 2) 
mized partly from the official Census for 1880 (ex Massachus’s*| 26'500 38/406| 347406 | 2/500) 11500 22| 167| 12000 10.000 9,000 | 4,250 2900 ml 
cept in the four lines marked with a*), partly from Michigan.....} 98,786 | 154,008 | 138,597 |’ 5,015 | 10,396 81} 408) 45.391 55,777! 45,029: 4,514 2:737' 68 
i z ieee Minnesota....| 46,500  _ 92,386 83,933 | 1,251 | 7,202 145)  741/ 56,375 25.580; 8,003 952 604 36 
advanced figures kindly furnished to the American M ssissippi... ao ere 57214 | 177440 | 277118| 1,833 | 8,936] 5.493 19,818| 26,836 | 11,986, 2,936| 84 
A : : ssouri..... Y 5,575 | 156,713 | 19,843 | 39,029] 685} 3,536} 97,359  58,030| 43,736} 8,647) 3146 
Agriculturist by = C. W. nsisaay Supt. re _ Nebraska... 12-901 63387 51.963 1,918 | 9,406 18 666 | 41542 16,652 3y701 . 708 = * 
” een unable to ob- -Hampshire 642 , 966 " 1, 1 $85 | 13, Ae 5,662 036 1, 
After repeated efforts, we have New Jersey..| 30.652 31'307| 25'369| sie03| 4’sw! 60| iat} lord 97, Tes) St ots 
tain the four * sets, except for the first two columns New Mexico. i 93s ofits ‘ 29 | 386/ 43 56 ‘910 484 49} 1,055 1'633' 14 
ew York... C 05 1,186 | 18,124} 21,748 281} 1,315) 96,273 70,661 | 40,386 | 17,229 . 
giving the total number of farms in 1870 and 1880, No. Carolina. Be 157,609 104/887 Set 44,078 | 1,721 | 5,063 | 61/806 $1,007 34,148 | 13,314 ie} = 
not vet MD scseciees 1955 7.189 | 199,562 | 14,834 | 32,798} 252| 1/809} 92,645 | .78,298) 49,365 | 14,157 10:95 p 
which are official. The detail figures are not ye Oregon....... 7587 | (16217| 13'938| 741) -1'5 $52| 1:280| 11791, * 17723 or | im | a 
made up at the Census office, and we insert esti- ponnerivnnia| a8 =e 168,220 17,049 | 23,278 | 244| 922 Ban bye o5,281 16,978 14,017 250 
: + ode Islan 5,368 | 2 198 | 47 5 | 48 2, 1,706 1,391 418 
mates based upon comparisons of res population, So. Carolina. = 98,864 18.58 21,974 | 25,245 | 1,635 | $698 27,788 13,612 3517 12,519 7,085 113 
Sonn ft i ies— ‘ennessee* .. 18 3) 7,000 | 1,100} 3,800 | 9,1 40,400.; 30, 3,700 | 6,730; 32 
as “ ny aes States and Territories exas* 61,125 | 174,184 | 125,984 | 13,200 | 5,000 | 1/500| 4,084 | 123,000 37,500 | 3,000 | 2,725 2175 200 
founding the detail estimates of Massachusetts, for Utah... sees C4 w= ao mw. 238 | 9| 36! 1.916 | eons 3,688 | 1,313) 416| 18 
: ermont..... 7 J iyi 9 59) 97 585! 19,185 4,8 8,973 | 1,767) 1,4 
example, upon the official figures for Connecticut, Virginia,../--| 73.849 | “118,517 83,581 18,392 21,504 | 1,563 | 5,561 | S11 | 29144 | 191322 63. TOs | 108 
; Vashing’n 3,127| 6.5% 05 ; 263 62] 252} 5,239 61 | 7 "4 | 
and those of Tennessee upon those of Kentucky Wevireinia.:| se13| esera| sueis| age | 7300) ts| 2953 sola! sao! gas) aa ont) & 
Our detail estimates for Texas and for theseven new Wisconsin. . . 102,904 | 134,322] 122,163] 38,119] 8,440 | 109 aad 60,296 | 44,719 | 22,718 | 00 | 2,516 | 98 
States and Territories grouped together, may be re tee | | 
: 2 iS roe i G35 be) 4,505] 10,972) * 7,100 |* 2,500 | * 1, | * 400) * 500 )* 8,000 |* 1.822] * * * * 
somewhat wide of the mark in individual cases, Hon vey. | ; " "| a si eed Or 
but this will not materially affect the total results, 4 Ss | ely, Semen Cee a 
2,949,035 |4,008,907 | 3,011,906 '322,736 | 674,265 | 26,631 | | 788,716 287,260 195,701 |4,694 


and have no effect upon the other comparisons. 


The Total Number of Farms, Families, 
and Dwellings.—The number of farms exceeds 
four millions, or about one farm to every twelve 
inhabitants, old and young. The total number of 
families in the United States in 1880, was 9,945,916. 
There were therefore about 100 farms for every 243 
families, or rather more than two farms to every 
five families—cities, villages and country included. 
About half of the entire population are engaged 
in agriculture.—The dwellings, in city and country, 
number 8,955,812, a little more than double the 
number of farms.—The total of farms for 1870 are 
also given, but that Census was far less thorough 
than for 1880. According to the present figures 
for 1870, there were then 2,949,035 farms. The re- 
ports published at that time gave the total number 
of farms at only 2,659,985, and evidently too low. 


Number of Farms, by States. —Illinois 
leads off with over a quarter of a million. The 
rank of the States is shown in the following tables : 


Group A.—HAVING OVER 200,000 Farms. 


a ss isin ao 255,741 | New York...241,058 | Penn.. .... 218,542 
eee 247,189 | Missouri ....215,575 Total. ...1, 173, 105 


' preva B.—HAVING OVER 150,000 Farms. 





oy 4 Kentucky. .. 166,453 | N. Carolina..157,609 
Tennessee . 165,650 Michigan... .154,008 
an is ZORA. ccoscrscessese eccccccces 1,197,268 





Group C.—HAvING OVER 100,000 Farms. 


.138.626 | Alabama. ...135,864 | Virginia..... 118,517 
138,561 Wisconsin. ..134, 7322 Mississippi.. oy rare 


The first five contain over 28 per cent of all the 
farms in the entire 47 States and Territories ; while 
the ten States in groups A and B, with 2,030,535 
farms, contain just about as many as all the 37 
others ; and the 18 States in the three groups num- 
ber very nearly 78 per cent of all the farms. 





Most Farms to the Area of land surface 
(excluding water areas): Connecticut leads with 


about six and one-third (6.32) farms for each square 
mile, followed by Ohio, Rhode Island, etc., thus: 
FaRMS TO SQUARE MILE. 





In Great Farms, (and Plantations,) having 
1,000 acres or more, Georgia leads, followed thus: 
Group D.—FarmMs OVER 1,000 ACRES. 


B.20y | elostant pi.....1,833) Virginia........ 1,563 
.-2,531|N. Carolina....1 721| Lou siana...... 1,319 
1,868° §. Carolina.. . 1,685 Kentucky...... 1,112 





Texas and Tennessee probably belong in this group. 
Group E.—Farms oF 500 To 1,000 AcREs. 


Georgia. 7,017 qise oie . me mi... » 3,249] Ind........ 1,820 
WR ciccocsd 5,561/Ky..-...-. 802 lowa.. vo 2208 i as: 1,315 

7 eee 5,063 Ss. Daiwoadd 3,693) La... ..2,159|Ohio...... 1,309 
Ais... A 645! Bencicced 3; 596 Ark....... 1, 798 Oregon... .1,280 


Tennessee and Texas probably belong to this group also. 











* Estimated, except for the first two columns, which are Offictal. 


Tari | 1,754,501 '1,041,020 





Of Medium Farms, 100 to 500 acres, gener- 
ally 160 acres, or ‘‘ quarter sections,’’ the following 
fifteen States have over 40,000 each, viz. : 

Group F,.—Farms OF 100 To 499 ACREs. 
pyneete. .116,562;Ohio..... 92,645, N. C...../ 61,806) Vir ut 58,101 
M 7 gi 501 P 


Mo.. é oe aa 7| Wis. . 60,296) Mic . 45,391 
N. i ee 72;103] Minn... . .56,375| Neb.. 41, 
$8. 823K ea” 169; 47 Georgia. 53,635 Tex., Tenn. (2) 


Of Small Farms, 50 to 100 acres, many of 
those in the West being “half” or ‘‘ quarter sec- 
tions,” fifteen States have over 25,000 each, viz. : 

Group G.—Fakrms OF 50 To 99 ACRES. 


Ohio..... 78,298;Penn.. ..63,927 ma. . 44,719) Ala. ......26,447 
Tllinois. .76,080| lowa.. *758;519 Ky.. * 140,594 Georgia..26,054 
» Sy GR. 70,661|Mo. . -58,080] N. C......34,007)Minn ... .25, 

Ind.......64, VL Mo == ...55,777! Kansas. .81,078 TOK. Tenn.(?) 








Of Very Small Farms, having 20 acres and 
under 50 acres, Ohio leads with nearly 50,000, and 
16 States contain over or nearly 20,000 such farms : 

Group H.—FarMs OF 20 To 49 ACREs. 


Ohio..... 49,365) lowa.... .48,408 Georgia. re aaa lowa.... 23,488 
iinoia, 146,594| Ala... .. .41,726| N 48! Wis ; 
Mich.....45 1029/N. York. 40,386 Ky = 
| 43,736! Penn ....38,331! Miss.. 238 $36 Ark 








Of Diminutive Farms, under 10 acres each, 
there are about 135,000 reported. These probably 
consist largelyof those cultivated as market gardens, 
near cities, and with specially valuable products, as 
Tobacco and early vegetables, etc. The twenty 
States having over 2,100 of these reported are: 

Group I.—Farms OvER 8 AND UNDER 10 ACRES. 


N. So - 14,543; Virginia. 7, 12) Missouri. 8, - i ee 2,516 

Penn ....14,017| Ky....... 6,759, Georgia.. | ee 2,342 

Ohio..... 10. °951| Indiana... .4.663| W. Va S797 Mise., . 2,336 

Al: aS. iy 273| linois. ..4,170) M: BEI cs5 ke 2,760) Maine.- «2,909 

Boe scor 7,085| Alabama. 3,597| Mich. ... ..2,737|Conn.. .. ..2,261 
Group K.—FarmMs Canes 3 AcCREs. 

New York.370)Ohio....... 2 Iowa. ...... 122) Virginia... .101 


Kentucky. .313| Indiana ....200| Missouri... .122/ Louisiana. .101 
a. 277) Mar, ryland . "151 §. Carolina. 118] Wisconsin.. 98 

Caroli’a.277| California .143] N. Hamps..111)/ Arkansas .. 97 
Puaote -250| linois..... 138! Georgia. ...101!Maine...... 95 





Dairy Products of the United States. 
—<—>— 

The last three columns of the large table (B) 
supply some striking, as well as interesting items. 
The Milk consumed as milk (529,979,992 gallons) 
would fill a round lake 5 feet deep and about 4,300 
feet (five-sixths of a mile) in diameter. If loaded 
upon railway cars, 100 cans of 40 gallons each to 
the car, 13,249 cars would be needed, and these 
would make up a train over 100 miles long, allow- 
ing 40 feet to the car. 

In Milk used, Illinois leads with 45,419,719 gal- 
lons, followed by Massachusetts, with two-thirds 
as much, and New York with over half the quantity. 





In Butter, made on the farm, not including 
factory products, New York leads with 111,922,423 
Ibs., followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, ete., thus: 


POUNDS OF BUTTER BY CENSUS OF 1880. 

N.Y. 111,922,423] Iowa. 55,481 958) Ind. -37,877,797| Vt. ..25 
Pa... 79/336,012| IN... /53:657,913| Wis., 38,39 045) Kans. 21671 162 
Ohio 67,634,263| Mich. 33°50 "500|Mo™. .28,572,124| Minn 19,161,385 

These twelve States produced just three-fourths, 
or 75 per cent, of all made in the United States and 
Territories. Six others produced over 10,000,000 
pounds, and twelve others over 5,000,000 pounds. 


In Cheese, made on the farm, not including fac- 
tory products, New York also leads far ahead 
with 8,362,590 pounds, followed by California and 
others producing over 500,000 pounds each, thus: 


PoUNDS OF CHEESE BY CENSUS OF 1830. 





N.Y. .8,962,500| Ohio. 2,170,245 | Towa. -1,075,988] Conn... 826,193 
Cal 2306 618] Vac. 1515-789 | 1 038,008) Mass.. "817,088 
Wis. “= "281, ‘411|Maine.1 ere Penn..1 008 '686|N. H . 807,676 


Three States, New York, California, and Wiscon- 
sin, are credited with about one-half of all farm- 
made Cheese in the whole country, while the abova 
12 States produced seven and a half times as much 
Cheese as all the other 35 States and Territories. 





Farm Animals in the United States. 


Nearly One Hundred and Thirty-one Millions.— 
Sundry Surprising and Interesting Figures, 
Comparisons, Etc. 
ae 


The full Census Reports for 1880, when com- 
pleted, will present many useful statistics.—In the 
meantime, we have prepared from official advance 
sheets for our readers several items, comparisons, 
etc., which will be interesting, and serve for future 
reference, in a more condensed form than they will 
appear in the official tables. If, before examining 
the following statements, any reader will ask him- 
self, and answer, in what States we shall find the 
greater number of Horses, Mules, Cows, Sheep, 
Swine, etc., we think the one who does so will be 
much surprised at the facts brought out by the of- 
ficial enumerations epitomized on next page. The 
numbers given take into account chiefly the ani- 
mals in possession of owners or cultivators of 
farms, excluding neat cattle, sheep, and other ani- 
mals kept on western ranches, on public lands; 
also excluding Horses, Mules, Cows and Swine in 
cities and villages, not used for farming purposes, 
also excluding spring lambs of 1880, and reckon- 
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1882. ] 
TABLE B.—Farm Animals of the United States and Territories. with 1,715,180.—Six other States run above One Mil- 
lion each, viz., Missouri, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ore- 
| | Mules | Work- i | Woot DAIRY PRODUCTS, 1879. , Saba > 
1880. | Horses. | and | ing pe Brig et Swine. | sheared |Milkused | Butter, | Cheese, gon, Illinois, and Kentucky.—Five States have over 
States. | Asses. | Oxen. : “i | 1880, Lbs. | Gations. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Half a Million, viz., Colorado, West Virginia, Ten- 
bama..... 113,950 | 121,081 | 75,534 | 271,443! 404,213 7,538 ; 1,252,462 762,207 267,387 | 7,997,719 14,491 | nessee, Maine, and Georgia—Kansas, Virginia 
Arizona... 6,7: gi | "9st | 95156 | ‘843 | 76,524 | 3is19 | 313,698 42,618 | _” 61,817 18,360 | 1 : alte . ‘ ‘ 
Arkansis.. .. 146,838 g7.088 mae | 249,407 | 435.302 : 246,757 1,565,008 r 537 1368 a $16,858 Pig0o1s oso owa, North Carolina, and Vermont, are nearly up 
lifornia.... 7,710 | 28,343 | 2,283 210,07 51, 152, ; 798, 353, , 1566, 
Ca eedon’|  “43'357 | “a'sei | 2/080 | 28,710 | 815,989 74643 | 7636 | 8197-991 706 | ’860/379 10867 | to Half a Million. Seven others exceed 200,000. 
Connecticut. 44,940 539 | 28,418 | 116,319| 92,149; 59,431 63,699 | 12,289,8 8,198,995 826,195 ‘ - 
Dakota....... 41,670} 2,703 | 11,418} 40,57 8,825 244 63,394 | 157,025 415,119 | 2,000,955 39,437 Of Swine, lowa leads with over Six Millions ; 
Delaware....| 21,933] 3,931 | 5,818} 27,284 3450 | 21,967 48,186 | 97; 1,182,434 | 1,876,275 1,712 meaty ; ive Mill . Mi - 
D.Columbia.| 1,027 63 | - at | am | asin a és oevin | seat aie 496,789 ee eee ve Illinois follows with over Five Millions ; Missouw 
fe | . ote J) y : Das! y » ’ j . 
50,8 | 815,073 | baisi2 821 389 1471 08 | 1,289,560 874,645 724 191151 bree seep nn a oan seve 7 ae “te 
a 2,838 | Ty 27,32 17 27, 163 , , i i er i ; Kentuc 
8,346 | .865,913 | 1,515.063 | 1,037/073 | 5,170:266 | 6,093,066 | 45,419°719 |. 58,657,943 | 1,085,069 hio with ov oe aig pete mene. y 
| 3.970 494,944 | 1 S0s 848 1,100,511 8,1 36,413 8,167,498 6,723,840 S877 197 1 eel and Tennessee, with over Two Millions each; and 
° 0 187 | 1,755,¢ eS ,034,¢ MF bh yb B sF51, sJ 60, j ° 
‘| § 16,789 418 538 1,015,885 ; 499671 La i 969 855,882 1,364 235 216i 62 485,987 Texas nearly Two Millions. These eight — og 
| 5 16 1, | 5 ’ : 225,225 ’ f 2.518, 11, 5 a 
Louisiana. ...| 101,428 76,674 | 41,729 | 146,454 2821418 | "135,681 | “"638,480| "406,678 | "256,241 | "916,089 ves | tain very nearly three-fifths, or 60 per cent, of all the 
Maine........ A i m4 ” - one ao | ed = ae a 8,720.88 14,108,966 1,167,730) Swine in the United States. Kansas has 1,787,969; 
M yland eee! 4,7 *' 6 ‘ 29 | r 2 iy 7 .) , .) Ar: J qy ) 7 iy > + j 
dace ates (pas 523 sit | 150485 (p50 ergy 28 mee 29'518,190 gene 17088 Arkansas over, and Georgia and North Carolina 
ichigan.... | 78,77 9 | BS) ayi 96 VLBI, .) 1858,497 7,898, 5 f . i > 
Sianesots. ..| 257'232 | 91019 | 36.344 | Dds | 347161 | "267/598 | 88L415| 1°3527124| 1'504°407 | 19°161'385 523,138 nearly One and a Half Million; Alabama and 
Mississippi... 112,309 129,778 | 61,05 268,178 es? ae 1,151,818 mT ai Ae ee an Nebraska about One and a Quarter Million ; Penn- 
is eeeee 667,776 ey 27 | .) 0 .) 9] ? , 2 .) ” ’ ? 7 . * ‘ . 3 . H Hy 
Sontana. Hl soll 88 gr 336 1388 | 160,148 184.277 ites ‘ =e fiass 9 38 3 ‘570 sylvania nearly as many; while Mississippi and 
Nebraska.... 8 1999 | 7,2 187 | BY Ny 72 x a7 11255, i i ° 
Nevada......| 82037/ 1/258 "765 18/319 358,187 | 133, gos0 | ““essoi2| _ faeeso| 'saiss|  “tz420 | Wisconsin have over a Million each; Michigan and 
N.Hampehire 46,778 oa | ey a 113,088 | Bs | eK Behe aia 807,076 Virginia nearly reach a Million; New York has 
N y Jersey../ 5, . 2,02 t) ? y ! , 9" A b) 7 . 
New Mexico. Re 2.008 16,453 - ‘ep | 157314 2,088,831 sit 4,019,188 o3.1i0 ‘0 isu : ant Three-quarters of a Million; Louisiana, South 
New York... 10,35) 1072 | 39,633 | 1,437,855 | 32 2 9115, | 8,827, 111,922, 5 i = 
No. Carolina.) 133686 | 81,871 | 50.188 | 232183 | 3751 461,688 | 1,453,541! 917,756 | wo 7212507| "57: Carolina, and California, over Six Hundred Thou 
TT Seaaee bgt Bei — a8 | | —— — pe —- re = 2,170,245 sand ; West Virginia over Half a Million. Nebras- 
Oregon. sat 24,107 5 ’ y' | 9 9 162 P2 . pS fy es 9 ~ 
Pennsyivania S88.387 22,014 | 15,062 854,156 | SeL019 | 1,716,508 | 1,187,968 | 840279 654) oA | 71380012 | 1,008 8 ka, during ten years, increased her Swine 1,989 per 
Rhode Islan Y 21, , f x el ,007,1 67,171 
So. Carolina.| 60,660 | 67,005 | 24;507| 139) 199,821 | 118,889 3198 | 272/758 25,718 | 3'196/85 ieoig | cent, Kansas 765 per cent, and Iowa 346 per cent. : 
| Sing) Gini | siete’ | aia |. Taste | Saves | 1 | insu) See 
x 217 | 8,887, F . ; 1928, 129, 18,910,396 ¥ 43 
3.968 | 581630 oi |" azi98 | "978°2Ke 15'536 | 1'052'908 | 126727 The Wool Clip of 1880.—Ohio leads with 
$3,508 | ‘= pg a —— genet 2 555,11: 652,655 | 25,240,826 945,789 | nearly one-sixth of the whole product of the 
28s oot | Bet 121622 ou 2 i 16.83 1,3895123 en eee 10530) United States, followed in order by California, 
W. Virginia.) 126,1 ; R 5,95 74, 510,613 | 2,681,444 %5,027 | 9,309,517 100 ichi Ai 
Wisconsin | 352428| 71185 | as're2| drs'si4 | 6224005 "or | 1128898 | Foie | gsistesy| ss'sevor | gasia | Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 
Wyoming....| 11,995 671 | m8 8,730 | 273,625 | 140,225, 567 691,650 7,584 105,648 2, These 6 States produced from 7,300,000 to 25,000,000 
Total.....| 10,857,981'1,812,982! 998,970] 12,448,593] 22,488,590, $5,191,656! 47,683,951 | 155,684,884 | 529,979,992 | 777,215,597 | 27,257,989 | pounds each, and together more than all the other 























ing only the farm-kept sheep shorn that year. Af- 
ter these exceptions, the total numbers stand thus: 


Riss ie scnseesnse 47,688,951 | Horses............ «+ 10,357,981 
ig . «39,926,153 | Mules and Asses.... 1,812,932 
"35,191,656 | Total. ....130,972,673 








*The Neat Cattle comprise Cows, 12,443,593 ; 
Working Oxen, 993,970 ; Other Cattle, 22,488,590. 

It will be noted that there are about the same 
number of Sheep as of Neat Cattle which include 
Cows, working Oxen, fattening Bullocks and 
Young Cattle.—Also that there are nearly twice as 
many Mules and Asses as there are of working 
Oxen, and nearly eleven times as many Horses. 
The Horses used in carts, carriages, under the sad- 
dle, etc., in cities and villages, would largely swell 
the number of Horses, if enumerated.—The per- 
centage of increase between 1870 and 1880 shows 
that Horses increased 45 per cent; Mules and 
Asses, 61 per cent; Milch Cows, 39 per cent; work- 
ing Oxen decreased 25 per cent; other cattle in- 
creased 66 percent; Sheep, 24 per cent ; and Swine, 
99 per cent. In this period the human population 
increased 30 per cent; and there was an increase of 
131 per cent in the product of Indian Corn, which 
is so largely used in sustaining or fattening Swine, 
beef Cattle, working Horses and Oxen. 


Number of Animals, by States and Territories, 
in 1880. 

Making the exceptions above noted (of animals 
not used by farmers, of those on ranches, and of 
unshorn spring Lambs), we have the following table: 
Indiana. . ..6,283,908 | Kentucky..4,558,089 
California..5,686,059 | Michigan... 4,428,952 


Tilinois ... 9,738,021} New York.5,422,082 | Wisconsin.3,954,337 
Missouri... 8,905,156 | Pennsyl’a. .5,251,304 | Georgia. ..3,139,101 


About sixty per cent of all farm animals, or 
nearly seventy-eight millions ,(77,976,436), were 
found in the above 12 out of 47 States and Territories, 








In Farm Horses, Illinois leads off with over 
a Million; Texas has over Eight Hundred Thou- 
sand; Iowa nearly as many; Ohio nearly Three- 
quarters of a Million ; Missouri with Two-thirds of 
a Million; New York and Indiana about Six Hun- 
dred Thousand each; Pennsylvanis over Half a 
Million; Kansas a little under; Michigan, Kentucky 
and Wisconsin over One-third of a Million each. 


Of Mules and Asses, Missouri has 192,027, 
followed in order by Tennessee, Texas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, and Kentucky, each 
of these States having over 100,000—Georgia and 
Texas being about equal. The Empire State has 
only 5,072 of these useful animals; the Keystone 
State quadruples this, and Kansas has already accu- 





mulated 64,869. Arkansas, N. Carolina, Louisiana, 
8. Carolina, and Indiana, each have over 50,000. 


Of Working Oxen, Texas leads with 90,603, 
followed in order of numbers by Alabama, Virginia, 
Mississippi, N. Carolina, and Georgia, each having 
over 50,000; then by Maine, Louisiana, Michigan, 
and New York, with 50,000 to 40,000 ; by Minnesota, 
Kentucky, N. Hampshire, Wisconsin, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, with 36,344 to 25,444 each. 


Milch Cows.—New York leads off far ahead, 
scoring 1,487,855; the nearest approach being IIli- 
nois, with 865,913; Iowa and Pennsylvania nearly 
as many. Next in order, with over Half a Million 
Milch Cows each, are Ohio, Missouri, and Texas.— 
Between Five and Four Hundred Thousand, we 
have in order, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas ; in 
the Three Hundred Thousands, Michigan, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, while Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi have above a Quarter of a 
Million each. The larger table above shows the 
number in other States, some of the smaller ones, 
like New Jersey, Connecticut, etc., having a large 
number, in proportion to the area of land. 


Of other Cattle, that is, growing and fatten- 
ing steers and young animals, Texas stands far 


drop to Iowa, having 1,755,843; next to Illinois, 
with 1,515,063; then to Missouri, with 1,410,507; 
Ohio and Kansas each have above a Million; New 
York 862,233 ; Pennsylvania 861,019. (These eight 
States contain over half of all the Milch Cows, and of 
“* other cattle,” and over half of all the neat cattle 
in the 47 States and Territories.) Next follow Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Georgia, and Kentucky, each 
having above Half a Million. In the Four Hun- 
dred Thousands, we have in order of numbers 
Michigan, Tennessee, California, Arkansas, Florida 
and Alabama. In the Three Hundred Thousands, 
are Virginia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Minnesota and Colorado. Above a Quarter Million, 
and just under Three Hundred Thousand, are West 
Virginia, Louisiana, and Wyoming Territory. 
Rhode Island has only 10,601; little Delaware, 
20,450; and New Jersey nearly 70,000. 


Of Shorn Sheep, Ohio leads with nearly Five 
Millions, followed by California, with over Four 
Millions ; Texas, Michigan, and New Mexico, with 
over Two Millions ; Pennsylvania, with over One 
and Three-quarter Million. These five States and 
one Territory have more Sheep than all the other 





41 States and Territories. New York comes next 


ahead of all others, with 3,387,967, from which we- 





41 States and Territories, excluding Ranch products. 


States Propucine NEAR 1,000,000 Laps. Woot & UPWaRD. 


Ohio. 25,008,756) Texas.6,928,129 | lowa..2,971,975| Wa. T .1,889,123 
Cal.. .16,798,036| Ind. . .6,167,498 | Kans. .2,855,882| Minn. .1,952,124 
Mich.11,858,497| Ill. . . ..6,093,066 | Maine.2,776,407/ Geo. . .1,289, 
N.Y.. 8,827,195) Ore’n. 5,718,524 | W. Va.2,681,444| Neb.. .1,282,656 
Penn. 8,470,278) Ky... .4,592,576 ; a 

Mo... 17,818,924|N. Mx.4,019,188 | Tenn..1,917,268|Mont . 995,484 
Wis.. .7,016,491|Col’a..2,197,891 | Vir’a..1,836,673| Utah. . .973,246 



























_ Wool Grown, Imported, and Used. 


—>-—. 


The interesting figures below show the great 
progress in wool growing in the United States 
within 30 years ; also the amount imported and ex- 
ported and consumed in our own manufactures in 
each of the last 20 years, The figures are prepared 
for the American Agriculturist from Congressional 
Documents. (The first column gives more than 
Table B, as it includes the Sheep on ranches, etc.) 





Ex- * Used 


Year. Raised. Import’d dl. Here. 
Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
1BSD. conc 52,516,959 | 18,695,294 $5,898 | 71,176,355 












































The home production increased in ten years (1871 
to 1881) from 160 to 264 millions lbs., or over sixty 
per cent, while the total population increased only 
30 per cent, from about 384 to 50 millions. The 
average home consumption of wool for the whole 
population in 1871, was 5 Ibs. 14 ounces, and in 
1881 it rose to 6 Ibs. 34 ounces, an increase of 6% 
per cent. In 1880, however, the home consump- 
tion was 7 lbs. and 1‘/, ounces per head, of which _ 
36 per cent was imported wool. The smallest wool 
crop in 15 years past occurred in 1872; while last 
year’s clip was 324 million pounds in excess of any 
previous year. The lightest consumption was in 
1878, following the light clip of 1872. A compar- 
ison of the various figures for different years, will 
afford the reader several interesting deductions, 
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The Leading Grain States. 
ee 

The interesting grouping and comparisons of the 
States, and other items, have been specially prepared 
for the American Agriculturist, with much labor, 
from various official reports for the year 188). The 
data are from the crop of 1879. The rapid devel- 
opment of Kansas and Nebraska, Dakota, North- 
western Minnesota, and of the Pacific Coast, has 
already changed the relative position in some in- 
stances ; but these are the only complete figures 
that will be available for ten years to come—until 
the Census for 1890; and they will serve for gen- 
eral reference.—We first give the totals for all the 
States and Territories, and the average per acre in 
bushels—carrying the figures out to two decimals: 





ToTat ACREAGE AND YIELD IN BUSHELS. 














nD | | Average 
Totalin U. 8. | Busheis. | Acres. i Aare. 

mrt 754,861,535, 62,368,869 27.01 

| 459,479.505' 35,430,052 12.97 

407,858,999 16,144,593 25.26 

44,113, 495) 1,997,717 22.08 

19! 831.5 2, 17.76 

11,817 8 13.09 

2,697, 962,456) 118,631,923, 22.75 








Leading Wheat States.—The following 14 
States were credited with over 10,000,000 bushels 
each, and with an aggregate of 398,144,457 bush- 
els, this being 863 per cent, or nearly seven-eighths 
of the Wheat crop of the entire country. [Q3"The 
first 6 States had 245,698,002 bushels, or over half 
(53% per cent) of the total crop, or about 32,000,000 
bushels more than all the other 41 States and Ter- 
ritories. The great differences in the yield per 
acre in the different States is noteworthy—from 
9 in some States to 194 bushels in Michigan! 











Wheat States. | Bushels. | Acres, | Average 

Per Acre. 
re | 51,110,502 3,218,542 15.89 
2—Indiana............ 47,284,853 2,619,695 18.05 
ees 46,014.869 2.556.134 18.00 
4—Michigan .......... 35,532,543, 1,822,749 19.60 
5—Minnesota. 34,601,080 3,044,670 11.36 
ee, ee eee 31,154,205 3.049.288 10,22 
7—California.......... 29,017,707, 1,882,429 15.84 
$—Missoumri.......... ..| 24,966,627 2, 071, 394 12.04 
9—Wisconsin.......... 24,884,689 2.298'513 10.83 
10—Pennsylvania.... .. 19.462,405 1,445,284 13.60 
eee 17.324,141 1,861,402 9.31 
12—Nebraska........... 13,847,007 1,469.865 9.42 
13—New York.......... 11,587,766 736,611 15.61 
14—Kentucky. ........ 11,356,113 1,160.108 9.79 





Leading Indian Corn States.—The three 
States of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, are credited 
With 803,302,451 bushels, or nearly half (45.8 per 
cent) of the crop of the entire country, and the 
first named 10 States produced nearly four-fifths 
(78.8 per cent) of the whole.—A remarkable range 


is the product per acre—from 8.81 in Florida, and ’ 


9 in South Carolina, up to 414 in Iowa.—Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut are alike in yield per acre, 
and Vermont and New Humpshire are nearly so. 





Indian Corn States. | Bushels, | Acres. —- 
! | 










er Acre. 

1—Illnois... ... . ....) 325,792,481) 9.019,381; 36.13 
ere 275,024.247, 6.616,144 41.57 
3—Missouri...... ..... 2002,485.723 5,588,265 36.23 
4—Indiana.. 115,482,300 3.678.420 31.39 
5—Ohio. 111,877,124! 3,281,923 34.08 
6—Kansas... ........ 105,729,325) 3.417.817 30.93 
%—Kentucky...... .... 72.852, 263) 3.021,176 24.11 
8—Nebraska.... ...... 65,450,135! 1.630,660 40.14 
9—Tennessee..... ....| 62,764,429 2,904,875 21.61 
19—Pennsylvania nears 45,821,531 1,373,270, 33.37 
41—Wisconsin..... .... 33,230,579 1,015.293 33.71 
12—Michigan.. .-.. | 982,461,452) 919,792) 35.29 
13—Virginia Ginn eaekun 29.106.661 1,767.567, 16.46 
ee ree | 29,065,172 2.468.587 11.77 
15—North Carolina.... | 28.019,839 2,305,419) 12.15 
16—New York..........} 25.875,480 779,272, 33.20 
17—Alabama .. ....... 25,451,278 2,055,929) 12.38 
18—Arkansas...........| 24,156,417) 1,298,310) 18.61 
19—Georgia,............ 23, “—y 018, 2 538.733) 9.14 
20—Mississippi.... .... 21,340,800 1.570.550! 13.59 
21—Maryland........... 15,968, 533 664,928) 24.01 
22—Minnesota.......... 14,831 741 438,737 31.81 
23—West Virginia...... 14,090,609 565,785! 24,90 
24—Sonth Carolina. .. 11,767,099 1,303,404 9.03 
25—New Jersey........ 11,150,707 = 344,555. 32.07 
26—Louisiana... .. g 9,906,189 742,728 13.34 
2i—Delaware..... .... 8,894,264 202,120 19.27 
28—Florida............ 3,174.231 360,294 8.81 
29—Vermont. .. ...... | 2.014,271 55.249 36.46 
30—Dakota. | 2,00), 90,852 22.02 
31—Califorria.. 1,993.325 71,781, 27.77 
32—Connecticut........| 1,880,421 55,796 33.70 
33—Massachusetts...... 1,797,593 53,344 33.70 
34—New Hampshire... .' 1,350,248 36,612 36.88 





_ Mary given a May. Illinois leads here again. 
2 States yield over 3,000,000 bushels | 











ening Oats Gouwtnn States.—The re- 
vised official figures very slightly change our sum- 
The 
following 2 
each. The first Jive yield 28,000,000 more than all the 
other 42 States and Territories; and the first ten 
about four-fifths of the entire crop. The average 


yield per acre varies from less than 10 bushels | 


to over 37 in Vermont, Minnesota coming next. 















Oats States. Bushels, | Acres, | Average 
‘Per Acre. 
1—Illinois....... 63, 289, 200 "1.950,880) 32.29 
eee 50,610, 591) 1,507,577) 33.57 
3— New York.......... 37,575,5(6) 1,261,171) 29.80 
4—Pennsylvania.. .... 33, "841, ,439) 1,287, "593| 27.36 
5—Wisconsin.... 32,905,320, "956. 597 34.43 
BHSMID 6c wns csncee 28,664,505) 910,388 31.48 
7—Minnesota........ -| 23,382,158) 617,469) 37.86 
8--—Missouri............ 0.670.958) 968,473) 21.34 
9—Michigan.... ...... 18,190,793] 536,187) 33.93 
10—Indiana............ 15,599, 518) 623,531] 25.02 
21--KADGRS. ..........500500: 8,180,385} 435, 859) 18.77 
12—Nebraska.......... 6,555,875 250.457| 26.18 
18—Georgia............ 5.548.743) 612,778 9.06 
14—Virginia............ 5,333,181 563,443 9.47 
Le See eee 4.893,359) 238.010) 20.56 
16—Tennessee........ ; 4,722,190} 468,566 10.08 
17—Kentucky........... 4°580,738' 403,416! 11.35 
18—Oregon.......... . | 4,385,650] 151,624) 28.92 
19—North Carolina... .| 3,838,068) 500,415) 76.69 
20—Vermont. ........ . | 3,742,282} 99548] 37.51 
21—New Jersey........ 3,710,573] 137,422) 27.00 
22—Alabama .. ....... 8,039.639! 324,628 9.36 





Leading Rye Growing States.—Only one 
bushel of Rye is grown for 23 bushels of Wheat ; 
the total Census crop of Rye was under 20,000,000 
bushels.—We would expect this to be a prominent 
crop in the New England States, where “‘ Rye and 
Indian bread” is popularly supposed to be a lead- 
ing food ; but the six New England States produced 
only 730,255 bushels, or less than one-fifth of the 
crop of Pennsylvania, Connecticut yielding over 
half of this (370,733). Only eight States raised 
500,000 bushels each, and Nebraska nearly that.— 
The first three States give nearly half the entire 
crop, and the eight nearly four-fifths of all (78 per 
cent).—The yield per acre varies from 8 bushels in 
New Jersey and Kentucky, to 16% in Illinois. 








Rye States. | Bushels. | Acres. _ Acre. 
1—Pennsylvania.......... | 3,683,621; 348,465 10, aT 
US Serra 3,121,785 192,138 16.25 
3—New York. ............. | 2,634,690 244,923 10.76 ° 
4—Wisconsin......... ....| 2,298,513' 169,692 13.56 
5—Iowa. ........... ..---| 1,518.605, 102,607 14.80 

—New Jersey | 949,064 106,025 8.00 
T—RODUNEKY....~. .... 668,050 84,417 7.92 
8—Missouri. 535,426 46, 484; 11,52 





Leading Barley States.— California leads 
far ahead. 
of all the Barley grown in the country. The yield 


per acre varies all the way from 15 to 31 bushels. 














, lifsiote | ' Average 
) woe . Oo 

Barley States. Bushes. | 4cres, Fwy wl 
1—California. 12,579,561; 586,340 21.45 
2—New York | 7,792,062) 356,629, 21.85 
38—Wisconsin 5,043,118) 204,385 24.68 
4—Iowa........ 2 4. 022.588, 198,861) 20.23 
5—Minnesota.. . --| 2,98 116.020, 25.88 
6—Nebraska.......... | 115,201, 15.15 

Po cs sascacesescace | 57,482 29.7 

Ss EN | 1, 55.267, 22.95 
9—Michigan.............. ag "204 ‘316 54,506 22.10 
BO ois os benu. one | 920,977! 29,3111 31.42 

Leading Buckwheat States.—New York 


with 4,461,200 bushels, and Pennsylvania with 
3,593,326 bushels, produce about 70 per cent of all 
this crop that is grown. New Jersey, with 466,414 
bushels, and Michigan, with 416,662 bushels, yield 
the largest in other States. New York averages 
over 15 bushels per acre, and Pennsylvania over 19. 

Birds and the Potato Beetle.--The num- 
ber of birds known to feed upon the Colorado Bee- 
tle is so few, that every addition to the list is in- 
teresting. DeCost Smith, Esq., Onondago Co., 
N. Y., writes us, that in dissecting a Wood, or 
Long Thrush (Turdus mustelinus,) he discovered in 
the stomach several Potato Bugs (Doryphora, 10- 
lineata,) one of them being entire. Mr. 8. thinks 
that the Oriole, or Golden Robin, also feeds upon 
the insect, though he has not, as with the Thrush, 





The first four States raised two-thirds | 


| could not help seeing it. 
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[Avaust, 


sommes went, The Crow, ams far, is the most 
useful bird to the potato grower, though it is the 
most unkindly treated of all, and considered an 
enemy in almost all parts of the country, 
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Painting Houses. 


BY E. E, REXFORD, SHIOCTON, WIS. 
— 

In going through the country, the eye is wearied 
by the steady succession of white houses, usually 
with green blinds and red chimneys. Why we see 
so few houses of other colors, Iam unable to say, 
Perhaps white is adhered to from force of habit, 
A house so dazzling in its whiteness that it could 
be seen from anywhere within a goodly circle of 
miles, like a white spot in a green map, was our 
fathers’ highest idea of beauty. We became used 
to seeing what they thought was particularly fine, 
and when we came to build houses of our own, 
we quite naturally did as our fathers did. The 
consequence is that white houses glare at us every- 
where we go. If they are toned down with trees 
and vines, the effect is not so bad, but I can con- 
ceive of no more self-asserting and disagreeable 
feature in a landscape than a great white house, 
standing in an open yard, unless itis a red one, 
In summer the contrast between a white house and 
the landscape is too strong. In winter there is none, 

Before painting a house, we should study the 
landscape about it, and decide on a color that will 
be in harmony with it. We do not want a green 
house. I donot mean that when I say we should 
select a color in harmony, but I mean a color that 
is in contrast with the prevailing tints of the land- 
scape, and does not conflict with them. There is 
no reason why two harmonizing colors should not 
be in complete contrast with each other. A great 
many people get the idea that harmony of color 
means similarity, and that contrast means conflict. 
This is not the case. Drab and blue contrast 
strongly with each other, but there is complete 
harmony between them. 

For country houses I would advise for open, ex- 
posed places, a pale gray, or drab. There are 
complaints made frequently that drab looks cold. 
It can not look colder than white does, and there 
is no reason why it should look cold at all, if 
proper care is taken to have the trimmings of the 
house of some warm, cheerful color. I know a 
drab house with deep, warm-toned brown cornice 
and blinds, with plenty of vines clambering up it 
to break the monotony of the surface between the 
windows, and it is one of the warmest-looking 
houses I know of. In the summer it is refreshing 
to look at it. It does not pain the eyes with its 
glare. It does not assert itself the moment you 
reach the top of the hill and come within sight of 
it. A white house would draw your attention at 
once; and no matter how you might try to look at 
something else, the white blotch on the landscape 
would leave its impression in your eye, and you 
This gray house seems 
part of the landscape. Its colors blend well with 
the green about it. There are no large trees around 
it, but there are vines, and the general effect in 
summer is cool and subdued, and in winter it gives 
a sense of warmth and comfort. Why it givesa 
sensation of warmth at one season and of coolness 
at another, is explained by the fact that summer is 
a season of high, bright colors, and the drab is in 
a lower tone of color than those prevailing in the 
landscape. Winter is a season of but little color, 
and then drab, in contrast with the snow-covered 
earth, becomes cheerful, and the deep-toned trim- 
mings, which should be seen on every house 
painted in drabs or grays, give a sense of warmth 
which they would not have in summer when all 
about it is in high, decided tones. 

Iam glad that we see fewer new houses painted 
white now than formerly. The taste of the people 
is being educated toa more correct knowledge of 
what is fitting and appropriate. In time to come 
we shall see few white houses, and no bright red 
barns to give us a sense of intense heat and conse- 
quent bodily discomfort on a summer day, when 
we are trying to keep cool. 
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A Rabbit Trap. 


Mr. S. R. McConn, Bates Co., Mo., sends us 
asketch and description of an excellent rabbit 
trap. Hewrites: Rabbits are a great nuic- 
ance here, both in the garden and orchard, 
and a trap of the following kind put in a 
blackberry patch, or some place where they 
like to hide, will thin them out wonderfully. 
A common salt barrel, with a notch sawed 
out at top, is set in the ground level with the 





A GOOD RABBIT TRAP. 


top. There is an entrance box, four feet 
long, with side pieces seven inches wide—top 
and bottom four and a half or five inches, 
The bottom board is cut in two at b, and is 
somewhat narrower than in front, that it 
may tilt easily ona pivotatec. A small washer 
should be placed on each side of the trap at 
c, that it may not bind in tilting. The dis- 
tance from b-toc should be somewhat longer 
than from c tod, that the board will fall back 
in place after being tipped. No bait is re- 
quired, because a rabbit (hare) is always look- 
ing fora place of security. The bottom of the 
box should be even with the top of the ground 
at the entrance to the top of the barrel. The 
barrel should be covered closely with a board, 
as shown in the engraving. Remove the rab- 
bits from the trap as fast as they are caught. 


_—— 





Brood-Sow Pens. 
BY A. D. FIELD, WARREN CO., IOWA. 
=. 
The accompanying figures represent a con- 
venient arrangement for brood sows. The 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF CHEAP PIG-PEN. 


pens are not equal to the costly piggeries of 
wealthy breeders, but they answer a good 
purpose here, in a new country, where we 
are obliged to get along cheaply. Many of 
my neighbors who have built expensive 
houses say my pens answer a better purpose 
than theirs. First, there is a tightly-boarded 
pen (except in front), 16 by 12 feet. This is 
divided into four 
nests, 12 by 4 feet. 











- A shed roof extends 
— 8 feet from the rear, 
=| The iops of the 

| nests are covered 
SF u\=——— with boards, and 
TS SON rn the space between 


this room and the 


Fig. 2.—D0ooR TO PEN. 
8 nite ee roof is filled with 


straw, making it wind-tight, except in front. 
When young pigs are expected during the 
cold weather of winter,,I hang a gunny sack 


in front of the nest.. The doors, figure 2, 
are the most convenient of any I have tried. 
The board door is slipped in from the top, 
between pairs of cross-boards in the pig-pen. 
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Seeding Down With and Upon Root- 
Crops. 
—~<—- 

Farmers so habitually follow in the time- 
honored ruts of their fathers, that they do not 
take kindly to innovations of any sort. Seed- 
ing to grass with root-crops, however new to 
our old-fashioned round-about practice, is 
nevertheless a very good plan. Sowing grass- 
seed with grain of any kind is unphilosophical, 
inasmuch as grass and grain, being plants of 
the same natural family, make similar drafts 
upon the soil. Root-crops draw different ele- 
ments from the soil—at least in widely differ- 
ent proportions—so that clover and the 
grasses follow naturally in the rotation. 

Land ought not to be laid down under any 
circumstances unless it is in condition to 
carry a grass crop several years. For this, as 
is well known, the soil should abound in 
residuary manure—that is, in manure which 
other crops have failed to take, and which is 
therefore left as an accumulation of fertility 
in the soil. We can not ordinarily plan so 
as not to havc considerable residuary manure 
left after every manured crop; so we put 
grass at the end of the rotation, to occupy 
the soil so long as it makes good returns. 

To seed down with turnips sowed broad- 
cast, the turnip-seed may be mixed with 
timothy and clover, and thus sowed very 
evenly—at all events, much more evenly 
than if sowed by itself. When seeding with 
red-top, orchard grass, or any of the light- 
seeded grasses, it will not do to mix the 
seed, for, in casting, the heavy turnip-seed 
would go much further. Toseed down upon 
root-crops in drills, the grass-seed is not 
sowed until the roots are well established, 
and have been once or twice hoed. This 
will have levelled down the ridges to nearly 

a flat surface. The grass-seed is sowed 
broadcast just after the last hoeing and raked 
in, or just before the last hoeing, which will 
sufficiently disturb the surface to secure the 
covering of the seed. In the spring it will 
do very well to trust to rains beating grass- 
seed into the soil, but in mid-summer this is 
an unsafe reliance. After pulling the roots, 
the field should be well rolled, so as to give 
it an even surface for future convenience. 


The Corn Worm. 


—~<e — 

About the time the field-corn reaches the 
‘‘ roasting-ear ” state, and earlier with sweet- 
corn, there arrive by mail and by other 
means, numerous ears of corn with sad com- 
plaints of the worm, which we shall find 
within the ear. This caterpillar (Heliothis 
armigera,) to many known as the ‘“ Corn- 
worm,” is the same insect that troubles the 
cotton grower by attacking the forming seed 
vessel, and is known to him as the “ Boll- 
worm.” Not only does it feed to a destruc- 
tive extent upon these widely unlike plants, 
but in some of the Western States, it is the 
worst enemy with which the tomato-grower 
has to contend ; it is also destructive to green 
peas, and has been known to attack young 
pumpkins. String-beans, lucerne, hemp and 





to eat. Italso visits the flower garden for a 
feast upon the buds of the gladiolus. Its 
geographical range is in keeping with its 
great variety of food, it being reported 
as occurring in the Isle of Wight, in Australia, 
and in Japan. Though it is most generally 
noticed when it attacks the corn in the ear, 
it is now known that in some places, at least, 
an earlier brood feeds upon the staminate 
flowers, or “tassel,” eating through the 
leaves that surround it, in order to get at the 














THE CORN WORM (Lieliothis armigera). 


tassel before it is developed. The engraving 
represents the caterpillar of different ages. 
It is so variable in color, one might suppose 
there were several species, as the individu- 
als are all the way from light-green to dark- 
brown. In all, however, the body is marked 
with alternate light and dark lines, with nu- 
merous black spots from which soft hairs are 
produced. When full-grown, the caterpillar 
enters the earth, and there forms-a cocoon of 
silk, intermingled with earth, and assumes 
the pupa state. In three or four weeks, the 
perfect insect appears as a moth of variable 
color, but generally of a pale clay-yellow, with 
a faint greenish tint, with pale olive and 
brownish markings. The different stages of 
the insect are shown in the engraving ; below, 
at the right hand is the cocoon, the pupa next 
above, and then the moth, all of the real size. 
The moth deposits her eggs upon the “ silk” 
of the corn, and the young caterpillars make 
their way beneath the husks to the growing 








tobacco, are other plants it has been known 


kernels where they riot and make sad work ; 
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their presence is usually indicated by a prema- 
ture drying of thesilk. They are more numer- 
ous in some years than in others, but upon the 
whole are apparently increasing, at least in 
the Eastern States. In Kansas, in 1860, the 
corn crop was so much injured by this worm, 
that in some counties the yield was only 
about one-eighth of the usual amount, and 
this of inferior quality. As the presence of this 
insect is not suspected until the mischief has 
been accomplished, no remedy can be applied 
when the enemy is discovered. When the 
young worm has entered the ear it is safe ; 
even were its presence known, the husks pre- 
vent the direct application of anything to 
destroy it, and all remedies must be of a pre- 
ventive character. That which, from experi- 
ence in the cotton fields, seems to promise 
the best results, is to trap the moth at night 
by meansof a light. We mentioned not long 
ago the traps for the May-Bug, and similar 
lamp-traps have been invented for catch- 
ing this, and especially the moth of the 
Cotton Worm (Aletia). These are muchalike 
in principle ; a lamp with or without a lan- 
tern, is placed in a broad shallow pan which 
holds some destructive liquid. Water with 
alittle kerosene floating upon the surface, has 
been found the most effective. Some have 
used attractive liquids without the lamp. A 
mixture of molasses and vinegar, or of molas- 
ses and beer, without and with arsenic, has 
been tried with some success, but inferior to 
that attending the use of thelamp. To be of 
service, traps should be set very early, before 
the corn shows any sign of tassel or ear. If 
it should prove that in all cases the first 
brood feeds upon the undeveloped tassel, at- 
tention must be directed to this brood. Ex- 
periments are needed to determine what pro- 
portion of the staminate flowers may be re- 
moved, and yet leave enough to furnish suffi- 
cient pollen to fertilize all of the ears. That 
ordinarily a great excess of pollen is produced, 
is evident, but until we know how great this 
excess is, the destruction of the first brood 
by removing the tassel can not be practised. 


Churning with the Wind. 


—< 


Dr. G. P. Hachenberg, Travis Co., Texas, 
has a ‘‘churn” which he describes as fol- 








A WINDMILL ‘‘CHURN.”’ 


lows: ‘“‘I place the cream in a large glass, 
air-tight jar, about two-thirds full, and ad- 
just the jar in line of the axis of a wind- 
mill, swung low to the. ground, as shown in 
the engraving herewith. The jar is placed 
inside of a box, which keeps the cream cool, 
as well as in its proper place. In very hot 
weather, ice wrapped in woollen cloth may 
be placed within the box, around the jar. 
As the windmill revolves, the jar turns with 


its axis, thus keeping up an agitation of the 
cream until the churning is effected. A con- 
venient method to churn by this process, is 
to put the cream in the jar in the evening, 
and remove the butter in the morning. The 
butter is not only made, but thoroughly 
worked, and taken out in a fine, firm ball. 
We might call this the tumbling process.” 





Wire Fences, and Bracing Them. 


Se 

A good fence on the farm is of the greatest 
importance, and suggestions as to the best 
kinds, and the building of them, are valuable. 
There are but few sections of our country 
where any fence can be erected so cheaply as 
the common barbed wire fence, now being 
used so extensively throughout the Western 
States. A wire fence, properly put up, is‘as 
effectual in turning stock, which has become 


accustomed to it, as a stone wall or a board | 


c 





METHODS OF BRACING WIRE FENCE POSTS. 


fence; and although an animal may be oc- 
casionally injured, there is on the whole but 
little danger to be apprehended in using it. 
Four wires, all barbed, are generally used. 
The fence could be made much cheaper, and 
nearly or quite as effective, by using two 
strands of common wire in connection with 
two barbed wires, placing them alternately, 
a barbed wire at the bottom, about one foot 
from the ground for cattle, and closer for 
sheep. To turn horses and cattle, it is well 
to fasten a strip of lath, whitewashed or 
painted white, to the top wire. This aids 
the stock in determining the proximity to a 
fence in the dusk, when, without this, 
they might run into it and be injured. 
The most essential thing to observe in 
building a wire fence is the bracing of the 
end-posts. They are usually braced from the 
inside, which I think is a mistake, as the 
wires always have a tendency tolift the posts 
from the ground, and thereby become slack. 
A far better way isas follows: Take a*/;-inch 
rod and bolt one end through the post, be- 
tween the uppermost two wires, shown at a 
in the engraving, and fasten the other end of 
the rod to a large stone or log, sunk three or 
four feet below the surface on the outside of 
the post. When it is desirable to drive nearer 
the end post than the brace will allow, the 
second post may be braced, b, and the support 
carried to the end-post by means of a piece 
of scantling, c. Braced in this manner, the 
wires have a tendency to pull down the end- 
posts instead of lifting them ; and when the 
work is properly done, a fence will remain in 
place, and be of service until two-thirds of 
the posts have rotted off. A stretcher is not 
only convenient but necessary in facilitating 
the construction of a well-built wire fence. 
F. H. McFAarRLanD, Dallas Co., Iowa. 





Whe Root Crop.—tThe active growth of 
the root crop takes place late in the season, 
and in this respect it differs materially from 
the cereals. The grains begin to ‘‘shoot” in 
early spring, and conclude growing before 
midsummer arrives. During the hot weather, 
the nitrates are formed in the greatest abun- 








dance by the chemical process called nitrifi- 








cation. These compounds are very soluble, 
and if no crop is on the soil, they are washed 
out to a large extent by the rains. The 
roots—Turnips, Swedes, Mangolds, etc., take 
up these compounds of nitrogen, and use 
them in growth. In this way they are not 
only saved, but become an important element 
of the food of animals. After passing through 
and serving the farm stock, they are in large 
part returned to the land, to feed succeeding 
crops. The root crop doesnot grow to itself 
alone, and therefore should be a part of arota- 
tion, where fertility of the soil is to be kept 
up, and good crops raised at the same time, 





Attractive Country Roads, 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
—_<———— 


At the West we rarely see a country road 








that has much attractiveness about it, save 
in the newly-settled portions, where men 
have not had time to commit 
the wholesale sacrilege of de- 
stroying every tree and shrub, 
There is no reason why our 
roads should not be made as 
pleasant as our farms. They 
can be, at little expense. Leave: 
the work of beautifying them 
to Nature. Every year she makes an ef- 
fort to do what man fights against per- 
sistently.. Trees start up along the fences, 
and shrubs take shelter behind old logs, and 
stones, and stumps, and make an effort to 
obtain a foothold there. If these could be 
left to grow, it would not be long before a 
now bare and cheerless strip of road would 
become a pleasant thing tosee. In travelling 
over it, a constant succession of delightful 
views would be afforded, and the eye and 
the mind would enjoy the variety. 

I wish I could prevail on every road-master 
to leave a tree here and thcre, to grow, ina 
few years, into a beauty and a blessing. Let 


, them make nooks by the wayside, where 


weary travellers can pause beneath the shade 
on summer days, and rest. Let shrubs grow 
by the rocks and in the fence corners. Ido 
not mean that they should allow every bush 
to grow, until the road-side becomes a thicket, 
but that a few of the many Nature has 
planted should be left to help break up the 
monotony of the highway. At the West 
most roads are straight, and consequently 
lack the charm of angle and curve, which 
characterizes the roads among the Eastern. 
hills. The only way in which the monotony 
of these straight, level roads, can be over- 
come, is by breaking up the sameness, by al- 
lowing trees to grow, and encouraging Nature: 
in her efforts to reclaim the landscape that 
has been wrested from her control. We lose 
sight of the beautiful in our efforts to ‘get. 
ahead.” They understand these things bet- 
ter in the Old World, where nothing is more: 
beautiful and picturesque than bits of road- 
side scenery, usually bordered by hedges. 

The main object of a road is, of course, its 
usefulness, and a road cannot be too good. 
But usefulness and beauty can be made to go 
hand in hand. In making a road ornamen- 
tal, it by no means follows that we neglect 
the practical questions of how it can best: 
be made to serve the purposes of travel. 
As a general thing, our roads are much too 
wide; they should be only wide enough to 
allow vehicles to pass. Ordinarily, there are 
two beaten tracks, with wide spaces between. 
these and the fences, to grow up to weeds. 
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Sorrel.—Sheep’s Sorrel. 
—>— 


From the number of specimens that have 
recently been sent us, it is evident that every 
one does not know that very common weed, 
generally, but incorrectly, called “Sorrel.” 
The true Sorrel,of which there are several spe- 
cies, is very different from this, and may be 
readily distinguished by having a three-parted 





SHEEP’S SORREL (umezx acetosella). 


leaf, like that of clover. The proper name for 
the weed usually called ‘‘ Sorrel” is Sheep’s 
Sorrel (Rumex acetosella). It belongs to the 
same genus with the very much larger Docks. 
That it may be recognized, we give above 
an engraving of a rather diminutive plant. 
Its size is much affected by the character of 
the soil, as it grows from 2 inches high in 
poor soil to 20 in rich. The plant, especially 
in poor soil, is often reddish throughout, and 
where abundant, is conspicuous on that ac- 
count. The lance-shaped leaves have at the 
base two spreading lobes, or, as the botanists 
say, are hastate, or at least the lower ones 
are thus shaped, and on long petioles, while 
the upper are sessile, and often without 
lobes. The flowers are in long sleader ra- 
cemes, the staminate, or male, and the pistil- 
late, or female, in different plaats; both 
kinds are very small, but the male (a) flowers 
are the largest. The female (b) are succeeded 
by a small brownish seed-like, three-cornered 
fruit(c). The leaves have an acid taste, like 
those of the true Sorrel. The plant is peren- 
nial, and has a creeping, much-branched 
root-stock, by which it spreads and takes 
possession of the soil. Sheep’s Sorrel, though 











a native of Europe, is not mentioned in agri- 
cultural works as being a troublesome weed 
abroad. It is often the case with introduced 
plants, that they find here conditions favor- 
able to their rapid increase, and acquire a 
reputation which they do not have at home. 
It is acommon notion that lime is the proper 
antidote for this ‘‘Sorrel.” The reason given 


is: lime, being an alkali, neutralizes the acid 


in the soil, and the plant being deprived of 
its acid, cannot grow. This sounds very 
‘‘ scientific,” but it is not correct. Sheep’s 
Sorrel no more derives its sourness from the 
acid in the soil, than does the sugar-beet get 
its sweetness from sugar in the soil. In 
both cases the products, the acid and the 
sugar, are formed in the plant itself. That 
lime is a useful aid in destroying the weed, 
we do not doubt; whatever enriches the 
ground and encourages the growth of grass 
and other plants, aids in exterminating 
weeds. This is not regarded as an especially 
stubborn weed ; it readily gives way before 
good culture, and its abundance in a field 
indicates a poor condition of the soil. 


Some Small-flowered Lilies, 
—>— 





Those who only know Lilies from the few 
large and showy kinds usually met with in 
gardens, would be surprised at the great 
number and variety that even a moderately 
full collection presents. Not only do Lilies 
differ widely in their habit, but in the range of 
color; they have flowers from the purest white 
to the most delicate yellow and buff, and the 











most intense of scarlets, with a vast number 
of intermediate shades—in fact, almost every 
color except blue is to be found among 
them. The range in stature and size of the 
flower is also great; the stem of the Giant. 
Lily often reaches ten feet, and it is not rare 
for the flowers of the Golden-banded to ex- 
ceed a foot in diameter. In marked contrast. 
with these, there are several Lilies not 


A GROUP OF SMALL-FLOWERED LILIES, 


over a foot in hight, and with flowers cor- 
respondingly small. If one wishes to take 
up a specialty in flower culture, there is 
scarcely any genus that offers so many attrace- 
tions to the amateur as the Lily, and there is. 
none that gives more satisfactory returns. 
The success that has attended the efforts of 
some who have produced new varieties, 
shows that there is much yet to be done in 
this direction, especially in the way of pro- 
ducing hybrids. We have been much inter- 
ested in a number of the small-flowered spe- 
cies which have bloomed with us this sum- 
mer, most of them for the first time. The 
Crimson Erect-flowered Lily (Lilium con- 
color, var. pulchellum, the central one in the 
engraving), is from Eastern Siberia; the 
bulb is searcely an inch long, and has a stem. 
about a foot high, which is surmounted by 
usually a single erect flower, though two and. 
sometimes three are borne by strong plants.. 
The flower, an inch and a half to two inches. 
across, is more scarlet than crimson in 
color, and marked by very minute blackish 
dots. The Oregon Lily (LZ. Columbianum, at 
the left-hand), is a native of the North- 
west. Strong plants are two feet high, but 
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ours, from small bulbs, were scarcely over a 
foot ; the lower leaves are four or five ina 
whorl, but the upper ones are scattered. The 





flowers, one to three in number, are on slen- 


der stalks, which are nodding at the top; 
they are two inches or less across, with the 
petals curved strongly backwards from the 
middle. The color is pale orange-yellow, 
thickly covered with purple dots, but it 
varies, some specimens being deep orange. 
This species has long been known to botan- 
ists, who regarded it as a small variety of the 
eastern wild Yellow Lily (ZL. Canadense), but 
it was not until Mr. Hanson brought it into 
cultivation that it was found to have a very 
different bulb from that species. The Pyre- 
nean Lily (LZ, Pyreniacum,) is two feet or more 
high, with very narrow leaves, and two toa 
dozen flowers, which are about two inches 
across; these are pale yellow, with black 
dots. The beauty of the flowers is marred by 
a tinge of green at the base. Some regard 
this as a yellow-flowered form of the Pom- 
pone Lily. It is one of the least showy, but 
is worthy of a place in acollection. More 
brilliant than either of the foregoing, and 
the most beautiful of all the small-flowered 
species, is the Slender-leaved Lily (L. tenui- 
folium, figured in May, 1878), which should 
be comprised in every collection of these 
plants. The bulb of these small Lilies is, in 
size, in keeping with the rest of the plant, 
and several may be planted in a medium- 
sized pot ; indeed these more delicate Lilies 
are well adapted to pot culture, as their beau- 
ties are more readily seen than when they 
are in the border, and the bulbs can be more 
readily cared for. Those whose horticulture 
is confined to window gardening, will find 
the small Lilies of easy culture, and very 
effective in making a pleasing exhibition. 








Monstrosities s Among Plants. 


Those who observe » plants closely will fre- 
quently meet with malformations, or de- 
partures from the usual structure. These 
are not confined to any particular part of the 
plant, but the root, stem, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, may each present them. Young peo- 


ple who search for ‘‘ Four-leaved ” or “‘ Five- | 


leaved” Clover, recognize the fact that mal- 
formation among leaves is not unusual. 
One of the simplest of these deviations from 
the ordinary manner of growth is, for two 
parts, usually separate, to cohere to one an- 
other. This is strikingly seen in what are 
termed “twin” fruits; ‘‘twin” cucumbers, 
cherries, peaches, and others are of common 
occurrence. Stems often unite to form a 
double stem, and we have seen a grape-vine, 
the tendrils of which, instead of branching 
in the usual manner, were all simple, on ac- 
count of the cohesion of the branches to the 
main tendril. The engraving, about half 
the real size, is from a shoot cut from our 
Asparagus bed; the other shoots, from the 
same root, were of the usual form. In this 
the stem is flattened, to form a thin, wide 
band or plate, with little resemblance to an 
ordinary stalk of Asparagus. The stems of 
the Sweet-potato sometimes show a similar 
condition, extending for several feet. This 
kind of malformation is of such frequent 
occurrence in both herbs and trees, that 
totanists have given ita name. Such stems 
are said to be “‘fasciated,” from the Latin, 
Sasciatus, meaning swathed or bandaged. 
One side of stems of this kind often grows 
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faster ene the other, which causes in 
to twist, and they frequently have a more or 
less curved or aspiral form. It is supposed 
that these fasciated stems are formed by the 
union of the shoots from 
several buds. The common 
Thistle often has fasciated 
stems, and we have seen the 


semblance to an ordinary 
Thistle-head. The tendency 


sometimes hereditary, and 
may be perpetuated by seed. 


the garden Cockscomb (Ce- 
losia cristata), cultivated for 
its large, usually crimson, 
head or crest. This, which 
has been known to reach 18 
inches across, is really a 
monstrosity, a remarkable 
example of fasciation. In 
| its normal form, Cocks- 
|| comb shows nothing of the 
| crest, but in its place a clus- 
ter of slender, erect flower- 
stems, much like the Py- 
ramidal Cockscombs. By 
the union or fasciation of these stems into 
a dense mass, the head is produced, the sur- 
face of which is covered with minute flow- 
ers. In this plant the peculiarity is fixed, 
and is continued with certainty by seed. 


—_>- 


The Worm in the Grape. 


What a host of enemies beset the grape 
vine! Root, stem, bud, leaf, tendril, blossom, 
fruit, and even the seeds, are each subject to 
the attacks of one or several insects. These, 





ASPARAGUS STEM. 














| as a general thing, attack the vine before the 
| fruitis ripe, and if, after all, the fruit ma- 


tures, the wasps and the birdsare ready to 
claim their share. Notwithstanding all this, 
we manage to have grapes, and in plenty, so 
bountiful is the vine, and so abundantly does 
it repay a little care in protecting it from its 
enemies. It is within a comparatively few 
years that the Western vineyardists found 
they had an insect which served their 
grapes, much in the same manner that the 
Codling Moth does the apples; the Caterpillar 
or ‘‘ Worm,” living within the green fruit, 
and destroying it. It has on this account 
been called the ‘‘ Grape Codling,” but is more 
generally known as the Grape-berry Moth. 





Fig. 1.—THE GRAPE BERRY-MOTH. 


Thinking it to be a new species, Prof. Pack- 
ard named it Penthina vitivorana ; but later 
observations show that it is most probably 
identical with an European insect, in which 
case, Lobesia botrana will be the accepted 
scientific name. When the grapes are exam- 
ined early in July, a small spot will be found 
where the worm entered, as shown in fig. 1, 
at c; if a grape thus marked, is opened, there 





Wy} to produce such stems is | 
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flower-head flattened also, | 
until it bore very little re- | 


This is notably the case in | 
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will be found within a ‘small white cater Cater. 
pillar, with a cinnamon-colored head, which 
feeds upon the pulp of the berry, and usually 
eats out the contents of the seeds, If ong 
grape is not enough, it fastens the remains of 
that to a sound one, by means of silken 
threads, and makes its way into the second 
berry. The result is that the berries thus at. 
tacked shrivel and die, appearing as at d, 
The worm is very active, and when the fruit 
is disturbed it will wriggle out of it, and let 
itself down by its silken thread, as shown at 
b. At maturity it is 
dark- 
his brown, with a honey- 
} yellow head, and it then 
leaves the ruined grape, 
to seek a place on the 
= ; b leaves of the vine, where 
Fig. 2. it forms its cocoon, 
Having selected a spot, it spins a covering 
of silk over it, and then cuts out .an oval 
flap which is attached on one side, as if 
hinged, this flap is rolled over, its free edge 
fastened to the leaf, thus forming a shelter, 
within which it in two days turns to a chry- 
salis ; fig. 2, shows at a, the chrysalis, and 
at b, the cocoon, the line showing the real 
size. The cocoon is sometimes made by 
cutting two pieces and joining them together 
in the middle, as in fig. 3. In — ten —— 
the moth appears; it is of a = 
slaty-brown color, with pale- 
buff markings, as seen at a, 
fig.1. There are two, if not 
three broods, the pupz of the 
last brood passing the winter in 
the cocoons. The insect has been especially 
destructive in Ohio, where one year it des- 
stroyed about half the grapes in the vine- 
yards on the lake-shore; it is also abundant 
in Illinois, and Missouri, attacking in prefer- 
ence, the grapes with the most tender skins, 
As the last broods pass their winter in their 
cocoons on the leaves, it is evident that rak- 
ing up and burning the fallen leaves, will do 
much to diminish this pest. The habit of the 
worm of leaving the berry when alarmed, 
and suspending itself by a thread, may be 
turned to good account in capturing this 
insect, where the number is not large. 


olive-green or 








Fig. 3. 





Early Peaches——“ Waterloo” and “ Alex- 
ander.” 


aie 

When one has aided in making knowns 
new product of any kind, it is gratifying to 
have his first impressions of its value con- 
firmed by experience. In October, 1878, 
we figured and described a new early 
Peach, the ‘‘ Waterloo,” the trees of 
which were not then in the market. Our 
specimens were from the original tree, 
and at that time seemed to show it to be 
a variety of gréat promise. On June 
10th of this year we received specimens 
of the ‘“‘ Waterloo” from the orchard of 
a prominent peach-grower in Georgia, 
accompanied by those of the ‘“ Alex- 
ander,” which has been heretofore the 
earliest Peach. The ‘“‘Waterloo” was decided- 
ly in advance of the other, apparently a week, 
while in size and beauty of coloring, it was 
vastly superior. Were it no earlier, its rich, 
full color, exceeding that of any other early 
variety within our knowledge, would give it 
preference. Another important point is, its 


excellent shipping qualities; it was in eating 
condition when received, and remained three 
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or four days without showing signs of decay. 
The “Alexander” is now attracting much 
attention abroad, as being earlier than any 
European variety. Mr. Rivers, of England, 
whose father originated the ‘Early Bea- 
trice,” states that the ‘“‘ Alexander” is ear- 
lier than that variety, and he might have 
added, that it is also much larger and finer. 
The improvement in early Peaches in the 
past ten years is most marked, and there is 


reason to hope for still more, if not in the | 


direction of earliness, at least in that of size. 





A Lawn Weed—Star of Bethlehem. 


(Ornithogalum umbellatum.) 
— > -- 


A number of the weeds of cultivation, and | 


some of the most troublesome, were first in- 
troduced as garden plants. Escaping from 
the gardens and finding the climate favorable 
to their increase, they have become so com- 
mon that they are uno longer cultivated and 
are now only known as weeds. One of these 
is the ‘“‘ Starof Bethlehem.” This has a bulb 
about an inch in diameter, which produces 
narrow, grass-like leaves, a foot or less in 
length, and with a whitish stripe along the 
center; they die early in the season. The 
stout flower-stalk, about six inches high when 
the flowers first appear, increases later in the 
season to a foot in hight. The flowers are 
at first in a flat cluster, but the stem and 
flower-stalks elongate, and later it has a very 
different appearance, being open and the 
flowers scattered. Each lily-like flower is 
about an inch in diameter, pure white within, 
but each division is marked on the outside by 
a broad green stripe for its whole length; the 
flowers are succeeded by a somewhat three- 
angled pod. The plant, originally a native 
of Southern Europe, is naturalized in Eng- 
land and throughout Northern Europe. Its 
roots are said to be palatable when boiled and 
to afford a nutritious food. Besides Star of 
Bethlehem, a name suggested by its star-like 
flowers, it has others derived from the late 
opening and early closing of its flowers; it is 
sometimes called Eleven O’clock Lady,” and 





THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


“‘ Johnny-go-to-bed.” The name Ornithoga- 
lum was given it by the ancients; it means 
“‘bird’s milk,” but the reason for its applica- 
tion is not known. It is believed that the 





bulbs of this plant were the “dove’s dung” 
mentioned in the Scriptures as having been 
sold at a high price during the siege of Sa- 
maria. In the gardens of half a century ago 
the Star of Bethlehem was a common plant. 
When it first opens in May itis rather pretty, 
and was regarded as worth growing on this 
account, and perhaps its name also com- 
mended it to our grandmothers. It is now 
quite common in most of the Eastern States, 
along road-sides and in grass lands. It mul- 
tiplies its bulbs with great rapidity, and soon 
spreads and forms large clumps when once 
established, and the abundance of seed it pro- 
duces is favorable to its increase and disper- 
sion. A correspondent informs us that it is 
extending rapidly on Long Island, and that it 
is especially abundant in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, where it has such a foothold upon 
some of the lawns that it appears to be dis- 
placing the grass, while three or four years 
ago there was only a plant here and there. 
With this as with many other weeds, it may 
be easily eradicated if taken at its first in- 
vasion. We find that the plant is known 
to but very few, and its attractive appearance 
is such that those who notice it do not sus- 
pect its troublesome character. That it may 
be recognized on its first intrusion, we give 
an engraving of the plant as it appears when 
it first blooms. Whenever it occurs in the 
lawn, as it is there that it is likely to prove 
most troublesome, it should be dug up; if let 
alone for a few years it will spread to such an 
extent that it will be almost impossible to 
eradicate it. Wherever it may grow, do 
not allow it to ripen its seeds, as without 
these its progress is confined to the multipli- 


| cation of the bulbs, and is comparatively slow. 








Pruning and Training the Tomato. 
AL gst 

A correspondent asks us to give precise 
directions for pruning the Tomato, with 1- 
lustrations, in the same manner that we have 
done for the grape-vine. It is not practica- 
ble todo more than to give general directions, 
to be applied as the condition of the plant 
may require, as in an herb like the Tomato, 
we do not find that regularity of growth 
presented by the vine. The Tomato plant 
continues to grow, and to form new stems 
and new flower buds as long as warm weather 
lasts, and when the growth is stopped by 
the first frost, it will be loaded with a.large 
quantity of green fruit of all sizes, as well 
as many flower buds. Here is a great waste 
of strength in the plant; it sets and con- 
tributes to the partial growth of a large 
quantity of fruit that can never mature. 
One of the first steps in the garden culture 
of the Tomato should be, to prevent the par- 
tial growth of all the fruit that can not be 
ripened. Of course no definite rule can be 
given as to the quantity to be removed, but 
each one must exercise his judgment. It is 
assumed that the plant is trained to a sup- 
port or trellis of some sort, otherwise prun- 
ing would be of little use. One object in 
pruning should be to remove the superfluous 
small branches that are produced in abun- 
dance, and make a dense, confused mass of 
foliage. The pruning to remove the excess 
of fruit may be combined with this ; the lat- 
er flowers are borne upon the small, recently 
grown branches, and by removing these alto- 
gether, two ends are accomplished. When 
one of the main branches of the plant has 








set ali the fruit it can ripen, it should be 
stopped, or prevented from growing any 
longer. An inspection of the Tomato plant 
will show that it produces its flowers and 
fruit in a different manner from most others. 
A flower-cluster generally springs from an 
axil, or where the leaf joins the stem, or, as 
in the grape, appears at a point opposite to 











PRUNING THE TOMATO. 


the leaf, while it isin the Tomato midway 
between two leaves, as shown in the dia- 
gram. In stopping the growth of a stem, 
there should always be a leaf left above the 
cluster, the line in the diagram showing 
where to cut; if desired, as a precaution 
against accidents, two leaves may be left; 
in this case removing the upper flower- 
cluster, should there be one above that which 
has been fixed upon to be the last one upon 
the stem. When the fruit is partly grown, 
it will be well to remove all that are de- 
formed and misshapen, and if a cluster prom- 
ises to be unusually heavy, it will be well to 
support it to the trellis by a bit of string. 
Thinning the crowded branches, removing 
the excess of fruit, and stopping the growth 
of stems after they have set sufficient fruit, 
are the ends to be aimed at in pruning the 
Tomato, and in these one operation usually 
includes the others. In applying these gen- 
eral rules, which are all that can be given, 
one, in the first attempt, is not in danger of 
pruning to excess, but of leaving too much. 
Those who grow the vegetable in field cul- 
ture, gathering the fruit by the bushel, and 
wasting as much as they use, may ridicule 
the notion of training and pruning the To- 
mato.’ Many who have small gardens, and 
wish to make the most of them, find it a 
great saving of space, besides giving the gar- 
den an air of neatness, to train the Tomatoes 
to a trellis, and if this is done, pruning be- 
comes a necessity. The ease with which 
the Tomato can be grown in our climate has 
led to its neglect, and we rarely have the fruit 
in its best condition. Some, who are fond of 
Tomatoes in the raw state, pay as much at- 
tention to the quality of the fruit as they do 
to that of an apple or a pear. Such will find 
that Tomatoes cultivated with care, fully de- 
veloped, and thoroughly ripened in the man- 
ner indicated, are so greatly superior to those 
grown in the usual hap-hazard way, as to 
warrant the slight trouble it involves. 
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THE HOUSEROLD. 


=" Por other Household Items see “‘ Basket” pages. 
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A Side Closet for the Kitchen. 


_—p>— 

“Mrs. F.,’’ sends usa sketch of a handy closet 
that she has used in her kitchen for two years, and 
writes: The closet is attached to the north side 
of my house, where the sun shines but little 
ou the longest day of the year. It is two feet 
from the ground, 3 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 15 





















































A WALL OR SIDE CLOSET. 


inches deep. The top is made slanting to carry off 
the rain, and astrip of tin keeps the water from en- 
tering between the closet and the side of the house. 
The ends are bored full of small holes, to provide 
for ventilation. Fine wire netting is placed on the 
holes to keep out all insects. The closet is reached 
through a door 2 feet wide and 3 feet high, cut in 
the side of the kitchen. The door is made of the 
boards removed in cutting it, and shuts flush with 
the other boards, so that it is not easily noticed. 
This closet is found to be very handy for keeping 
many articles of food, etc., at all seasons of the 
year, and saves many steps to and from the cellar. 





Something to Wear. 
—<>>—— 

In a late fashion article a story is told of a poor 
woman who suddenly became rich, and felt obliged 
to dress as she had never done before. She had no 
idea what was ‘‘necessary,”’ but a friend who was 
supposed to know all about it, and to speak as one 
having authority in such matters, advised her to 
abandon entirely all her old clothes and begin over 
completely. Then we are told what constitutes a 
complete “but not extravagant’? wardrobe for 
those who can afford it. Made in the spring, and 
without any provision for winter clothing, it 
includes ten new dresses, most of them made 
chiefly of silk or satin ; four parasols ; five bonnets 
and hats ; with a variety of fans, gloves, hosiery, and 
underwear, mantelets, visites, fichus, collars, etc. 

The best part of this little story is that the 
woman herself did not really enjoy the change. It 
was her husband who urged it on. She parted re- 
gretfully with the dearly-bought garments selected 
by herself with care, and made according to her 
“uncultivated ’’ taste, and she was afterwards dis- 
covered in a cheap store buying herself some cot- 
ton house-dresses, because her new clothes were 
80 nice that she felt she had nothing to wear! Good 
for her! Let us all learn a lesson of contentment. 

There is a pleasure in overcoming difficulties and 
“making things do,” which is probably quite as 
great as the satisfaction of feeling that your cos- 
tume is all right according to the latest fashion. 
If it is all right to-day, it may be all wrong to- 


is best to dress according to one’s circumstances 
and work. The dress of a woman of fashion 
seems to say that she has no work to do in the 
- world that is of more importance than the exhibi- 
tion of dry goods, made up in curious forms. One 
cannot consistently claim to dress according to her 
work, whatever that work may be, so long as the 
free action of the limbs is hindered by drapery. 
But, leaving work aside, the necessities of popular 
recreations are creating acall for adress that gives 
freedom to woman’s limbs; and one costume for 
lawn tennis, mentioned in fashion articles, consists 
of a belted blouse, reaching just below the knee, 
and Turkish trowsers—the same dress for woman 
which the great man of fashion, Worth, is said to 
have recommended as the most beautiful, as well 
as most healthful, dress in the world. Dressing 
according to our circumstances, or position, is 
something each woman should decide for herself, 
though, in fact, little choice is left to many of us. 
Men’s Summer Underwear. 

It is a very common practice for men and boys 
to dispense with drawers during hot summer 
weather. To one who has been brought up in their 
use, this practice seems unclean and unwholesome, 
unless the trowsers are made of washable material 
and frequently cleansed. Very thin cotton-woven 
garments are to be had, but it is an easy matter to 
make them from thin unbleached muslin. <A cloth 
of very loose texture (almost like cheese-cloth) 
should be selected, as firm cloth is very hard to 
wash when soiled so badly as thin garments are 
apt tobe. You can cut them by a pair of trowsers 
if you have no pattern, laying the garment on the 
folded cloth, so as to necessitate only one seam in 
the leg. This seam should be sloped toward the 
ankle, and left open about six inches at the bot- 
tom. The stockings stay in place much better 
with drawers than without. If there is trouble 
about their slipping down, or if low shoes make 
neatly-fitting hose especially desirable, a suitable 
elastic stocking suspender is easily provided. Sew 
a strong narrow strap of the same material as the 
drawers on the outside of each drawers leg, stitch- 
ing it on lengthwise of the strap two or three 
inches, and leaving as many inches of the strap 
loose, with a button on the end. This may reach a 
little below the knee. Elastic straps (common 
rubber tape), with button-holes or loops on each, 
end, should attach to the ends of these strap:, and 
reach to the top of the stockings, to connect there 
with a button on the stocking. Now, if the draw- 
ers are secured at the waist, this will keep the 
under-suit in good fit. A few buttons sewed inside 
the waistband of the trowsers, and buttoned 
through the top of the drawers, will make the 
suspenders do duty for both garments. 








Another Home-Made Desk. 
—<>— 
Since the appearance of the desk that was illus- 
trated in the March American Agriculturist, several 
have written me, desiring some form or combination 














ANOTHER WRITING DESE. 


in which they are not necessitated to write on the 
leaf or lid, and in accordance therewith I present 
the following form. This desk is large and roomy, 
and the writing materials are placed under cover, 





morrow, for fashion’s rules suddenly change. It 


and are always in their place, ready for instant use. 


aa 
It being so plainly shown, only a few descriptive 
words will be necessary. A small cover, e, folds 
over and closes the front of the desk; pigeon 
holes and a small drawer can be arranged, ag 
shown in the engraving; they may be placed jn 
any other desirable position ; the part at ¢ could be 
arranged with shelves, or used as a book-case, or 
for holding papers and magazines. L. D. §, 


oo Oo 


Tomato Catsup—Tomato Sauce. 
—p>—_ 

The basis of Tomato Catsup, or Ketchup, is the 
pulp of ripe Tomatoes. Many defer making Cat- 
sup until late in the season, when the cool nights 
cause the fruit to ripen slowly, and it may be it ig 

, gathered hurriedly for fear of a frost. The late 
fruit does not yield so rich a pulp as that gathered 
in its prime. The fruit should have all green por- 
tions cut out, and be stewed gently until thoroughly 
cooked. The pulp is then to be separated from 
the skins, by rubbing through a wire sieve, so fine 
as toretain the seeds. The liquor thus obtained, 
is to be evaporated to a thick pulp, over a slow 
fire, and should be stirred to prevent scorching, 
The degree of evaporation will depend upon how 
thick it is desired to have the catsup. We prefer 
to make it so that it will just pour freely from the 
bottle. We observe no regular rule in flavoring, 
Use sufficient salt. Season with Cloves, Allspice, 
and Mace, bruised and tied in a cloth, and boiled 
in the pulp; add asmall quantity of powdered Cay- 
enne. Some add the spices ground fine, directly to. 
the pulp. <A clove of garlic, bruised and tied ina 
cloth, to be boiled with the spices, imparts a delic- 
ious flavor. Some evaporate the pulp to a greater 
thickness than is needed, and then thin with vine- 
gar or with wine. An excellent and useful tomato 
sauce may be made by preparing the pulp, but add- 
ing no spices, and putting it in small bottles while 
hot, corking securely and sealing. If desired, the 
sauce may be salted before bottling, but this is not. 
essential. To add to soups, stews, sauces and 
made dishes, a sauce thus prepared is an excellent 
substitute for the fresh fruit. It should be put in 
small bottles, containing as much as will be want- 
ed at once, as it will not keep long after opening. 


Pickles and Pickling. 
—<>— 

The number of questions which come to us every 
summer on the subject of pickles, is very great. 
The purport of a majority of these is: ‘‘ How can 
we put up pickles to look like those sold in jars at. 
the stores ?’"—The fine appearance of these pickles. 
in bottles, is due to two things: They are made 
green by the use of copper, and the vinegar is col- 
orless. It is called ‘‘ White-wine vinegar,’’ but is 
really made from whiskey. So far as health goes, 
this vinegar is as wholesome as any other, but it is 
entirely lacking in the pleasant odor and taste of 
Cider vinegar. Handsome pickles can not be made 
with Cider vinegar, but they are a great deal bet- 
ter. The pickles are greened by soaking them to 
free them from salt, in a copper vessel, or most 
generally by the use of Verdigris, which is the ace- 
tate of copper. As we do not advise the making 
of pickles green by this process,we do not give the 
details: Such pickles should not be bought, and 
ought not to be sold. Serious results may follow 
the continued use of even the minute quantity 
of copper these handsome pickles contain. 

At the pickle-factories, the owners contract with 
the growers for cucumbers of a size that may be 
agreed upon, at a fixed price per thousand. If the 
size is small, the vines must be looked over every 
day ortwo. Whatever the size, they must always 
be cut from the vines, with the stems left on them. 
At the factories they are placed in large wooden 
vats, using half a bushel of salt, to five bushels of 
cucumbers, with water enough to cover them. In 
salting them for home use, an ordinary whiskey or 
alcohol barrel may be used, removing one head, 
and making a follower of boards, to keep the cu- 
cumbers under the brine. The cucumbers are 
placed in the barrel as they are picked, and salt 








sprinkled among them. When the barrel is half 
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full, add water tocover the cucumbers ; as more 
are added, use more salt, and water if needed, to 
cover them, using half a bushel of salt to the bar- 
rel. When full, head up the barrel, knock out the 
bung, and fill up completely with water. In tight 
barrels cucumbers in a brine of this strength, will 
keep foralong time. In salting small quantities, 
a brine strong enough to float a potato may be 
poured over the cucumbers, placed in a jar of keg. 
It takes about a month for the brine to thoroughly 
penetrate them, and make them fit for putting into 
vinegar. For family use. most persons prefer the 
cucumbers rather larger than those sold in bottles ; 
whatever the size fixed upon, it is desirable to have 
all in the same lot as nearly of a size as possible. 

The following vegetables may be salted in the 
same manner: Green Tomatoes, String Beans, 
Green Peppers, Martynias (taken when very tender), 
and unripe Melons with the contents removed 
through a hole made in the side. Peppers have a 
slit made in them to admit the brine into the in- 
terior. At the pickle-factories, great care is taken 
to use only the purest salt ; that containing lime is 
said to cause decay. Coarse salt in crystals is the best. 





Side-Shelf for Draining Bottles, 
—— 

Bottles. for holding fruit, catsup, etc., should, 
when emptied of their contents, be thoroughly dried 
and aired, after being well washed and rinsed, or 
when they are refilled the fruit will not keep well. 


























SIDE-SHELF FOR BOTTLES, 


It is a hazardous undertaking to stand bottles up on 
a table to drain, especially the long, slender ones so 
often used for holding catsup, for the least jar may 
send them over and break them. Besides, when 
stood up on a table, although: they will be well 
drained, the air is not free to circulate through 
them. Sometimes I have used a simple little con- 
trivance which overcame both difficulties. It is a 
board 4 feet long and 15 inches wide, in which are 
over two dozen various sized holes, the largest of 
sufficient diameter to admit the mouth of a good- 
sized fruit jar, and the smallest large enough to 
hold the slender necks of catsup bottles. The 
board is fastened to the wall on a south porch by 
hinges. Twine strings pass through holes in each 
end of the board, and fastened to staples in the 
wall, hold it in place at the right angle. When not 
wanted, the shelf can be hooked up against the 
wall; but this is seldom necessary, for when not in 
use in holding bottles, it makes a handy temporary 
resting place for such articles as partly ripened to- 
matoes and seeds. Mrs. BusYHAND. 





What Shall We Eat? 


BY A MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 
ee 

Inever felt more at rest myself on that question 
than Ido now. There is one thing, anyhow, always 
on hand—material for bread, which contains all of 
the elements needed for the growth and repair of 
the human body. All we need besides is “‘ trim- 
mings,”’ and less of those, apparently, than ever 
before. Meat is fifty per cent higher than it was a 
year ago, but that fact is nothing tous. We do 
not “‘hanker after it” at all, and we live and grow 
and work hard and enjoy life without it 

All this we had settled in our own minds before 
We saw that the entire wheat flour, mentioned last 
month, had been examined by a doctor with the 
microscope, and found to be the best of many dif- 
ferent kinds of flour. He commends the large 
Proportion of ‘‘giuten-cells,” and speaks highly 
of it for children and invalids. Though we are not 
exactly invalids nor infants, we believe that the 





flour which is best for them is best for us also, to 
keep us in health and to promote healthy growth. 

1smiled as I read over the last article I wrote 
about bread, for I suspect that I have said my last 
good word for white bread. We had togo amonth 
between our first half barrel and our next barrel 
of entire wheat flour, living on white bread and 
Graham. I had just baked an ovenful of white 
bread (uncommonly nice, I thought), when the new 
barrel came. It was two weeks from that time 
before I could get all ot that white bread eaten in 
any shape, mostly in toast, the last in pancakes, 
which is expensive and bothersome, and less 
wholesome, I think, than the best of bread. The 
only decent Graham we can get costs six cents a 
pound, and as about one-third of that is bran, the 
nourishment it contains costs us as much as eight 
cents a pound. 

Whiteness has long been considered one of the 
most desirable qualities in bread. But how innu- 
tritious white bread looks to me lately! How rich 
and good the brown! Yet I never felt so about the 
coarse Graham. And then one needs to learn how 
to cook the new flour. However it is baked, it must 
have more room to swell than common flour and it 
must be thoroughly baked. A sofé dough and a 
thin batter is the rule you must go by. AsI find 
dry yeast most convenient, I usually scald a batter 
of the new flour at night, and when cool enough, 
stir in the soaked yeast. Before breakfast I stir 
this thick with flour and knead it well, not letting 
the dough get too stiff, put it directly into the pans 
to rise, and have the baking soon over. Ycu can be- 
gin early in the morning, without scalding the flour, 
and have the baking done betimes if you use only the 
best and freshest yeast, and keep the sponge warm. 

Perhaps a good word ought to be said for bran, 
after all, as a medicine! Those who have been 
long accustomed to its irritating action, to over- 
come the natural tendency of a sedentary life and 
full habit of living, cannot, perhaps, easily dispense 
With it. Some waste matter is undoubtedly neces- 
sary to promote digestion, but bran, for that pur- 
pose, seems dear at six cents per pound. All our 
fruits and various kinds of vegetables afford 
considerable waste matter, as well as does bran. 





Cisterns Cheaply Made. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
—>_——_ 

About the majority of country and village houses, 
one sees old barrels, with boards or troughs, and 
occasionally eave-spouts of tin, arranged to con- 
duct water into them from the roof. The supply 
thus obtained is often inadequate to the wants of 
the family, and soon becomes unfit for use. Dead 
leaves, worms, all kinds of flying refuse, collect in 
the barrels, and they afford breeding places for 
myriads of mosquitoes ; besides the supply of soft 
water is in a condition to use only a short time after 
ashower. Every house should have a cistern. None 
but those who have been accustomed to the use of 
soft water in domestic operations, know how much 
superior it isto hard. It not only makes things 
cleaner, but the labor of cleaning is greatly les- 
sened, while hard water ruins woollens. 

The expense of building cisternsisnot large. In 
localities where the soil is composed principally of 
clay, I have seen them built by digging a hole in 
the ground, and plastering the exposed surface 
with water-lime. Generally a layer of stones is 
placed in the bottom, over which a thin mixture of 
lime and water is poured. This runs down among 
the stones, fills all the crevices, and settles into a 
smooth surface above them, and, when dry, forms a 
floor of sufficient thickness and hardness, to allow 
any one to tread upon it while cleaning out the cis- 
terns, without danger of breaking the floor. Plas- 


“ter the lime directry upon the slanting sides of 


earth, with a common trowel. Care’ should be 
taken to not mix up a great quantity at any one 
time, as the lime soon “‘ sets,’”? and it becomes im- 
possible to smooth the walls properly, if too large 
a surface has been plastered over roughly, before 
beginning the smoothing process. 

The top of the cistern should be well covered, 





and pains taken to see'that the earth on which the 
wall is put, is below frost in winter, otherwise freez- 
ing is likely to crack the coat of lime, and cleave it 
off, or leave cracks, through which the water will 
soak out. If properly banked up in winter, such a 
cistern will last for years; itis quite as satisfac- 
tory, indeed, as one built up of brick or stone. An 
opening large enough to admit a person should be 
left in the covering. In cleaning it, the walls can 
be readily washed, and all slime completely re- 
moved by using a stiff scrubbing brush. Such a 
cistern costs but a few dollars in its construc- 
tion, and will pay for itself-in a short time. 





Drying Fruit, etc., for Home Use. 
—<>>_ 

In a former number we have suggested that those 
who dry fruit for market in the old-fashioned way 
can not hope to compete with that dried in the 
evaporators, and that it would be better for neigh- 
bors to co-operate in procuring the needed appara- 





A *“*HOT-BED”? FRUIT DRYER. 


tus. By going to a little trouble, fruit for home 
use can be dried in much better condition than usu- 
al, by arranging a box covered with hot-bed sash. 
Though we illustrated this last year, yet so many 
have inquired about fruit-drying, that we reproduce 
the engraving. A suitable box, tight enough to keep 
out insects, is built; this is of a width and length 
to hold the desired number of sashes; hot-bed 
sashes are the best, as they are so made as to allow 
the rain to run off. The box should be raised some 
inches from the ground, upon legs, or placed upon 
pieces of joist. The important point is the ventila- 
tors; there should be an opening a foot long and 2 
or 3 inches wide, at each sash, low down in front, 
and a similar one at the rear, near the top of the 
box. These openings are to be covered with wire- 
cloth, but mosquito netting or other open fabric, 
will answer. The articles to be dried may be placed 
upon cloths, spread upon the bottom of the box, 
but it will be much more rapid if placed upon 
trays, made by covering frames with some thin 
open material ; these trays should be raised a few 
inches above the bottom of the box, so that the air 
may pass up through them. The drying will be 
done very rapidly, and the articles free from dust 
and all soiling by insects. The thinner the fruit is 
sliced the more rapid will be the drying. In drying 
sweet corn do not let it get too old, but take it in 
just the proper condition for the table, and cook it 
as if to be eaten before cutting it from the cobs. 
ead SR DS 


Egg Gravy.—When eggs and butter are both 
dear, I sometimes make what we call an egg gravy 
for a dressing to bread and potatoes. Break and 
beat up light four fresh eggs, and mix thoroughly a 
thin paste made by stirring well together, a table- 
spoonful of flour, and about half a teacup of water. , 
Heat to boiling one quart of sweet unskimmed 
milk, and just as it boils, add a level teaspoonful 
of salt. Then turn in slowly (stirring rapidly), the 
mixture of eggs and flour paste. Let it all boil to- 
gether fora few minutes, stirring well nearly al) 
the time, and turn it outforthe table. FF. E. R. 











Peas.—Americans are great consumers of green 
peas, but they are far behind the Europeans in the 
use of ripe peas. These are imported as “split 
peas,” the hull being removed and the peas split in 
halves.. They are about equal to beans in their 
amount of nutriment, and should be more gen- 
erally used, if only to give a variety, than they are 
by our people outside of cities. A bowl of pea- 
soup at mid-day is equal to a hearty dinner. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS 





The Doctor's Talks. 


—<> 


You will recollect that I began these ‘‘ Talks ” about 


flowers and plantsin May last, with the Buttercup, and 
since then have described several other flowers. I have 
tried to show you that, however unlike the Buttercup 
they appear, they resemble it in many points, and that 
they are all made upon the same general plan, but differ 
in details. It is this planof the flower that I wish you 
to understand, and gave itin thefirst Talk. If you have 
forgotten the parts and their positions, you will do well 
to read the description of the Buttercup ‘over again. 
When you understand the Buttercup, or any other 
flower thoroughly, you will know what to look for in all 
other flowers. It is true that some of the parts belong- 
ing to the Buttercup may not be found in all the flowers 
that you come across, but the parts that are present, 
will always be in the same position in relation to one 
another, that they are in that flower. You can notice in 
the fields, in the woods, by the road-side, and in the 
garden, flowers in great variety, and in outward appear- 





Fig. 1.—CROSS-SECTION OF BUTTERCUP. 


ance very unlike. If you were to go toa distant coun- 
try, to South America or Australia, you would find a 
great number of flowers, all very different from those at 
home, but the little Buttercup has given you the key to 
them all. It has taught you what parts to look for, and 
where to expectto findthem. In the first Talk, I asked’ 


What are Flowers For? 


These thousands of flowers all over the world, so dif- 
ferent in general appearance, yet really so much alike, 
are all engaged, so to 
speak, in doing the 
same thing. They are 
for an object, and that 
is, the continuation of 
the kind of plant that 
bears them. Some plants 
iD live for a single sea- 
fas a son, and then die; 
Fig. 3. Fig. 2. others die in the second 
summer, while others live on for many years, it may be, 
like some trees, for hundreds of years. But at some 
time, the longest lived die, and all sooner or later pre- 
pare for others of the same kind to take their places. 


This is Done by Seeds, 


and the whole object of the flower—of all flowers, in all 
their great variety, and often wonderful beauty, is to 
produce fruit, which contains the seeds. To go back 
once more to our Buttercup. We will, for convenience, 
‘ bring this flower here again. In the very 
center, we ave the little bodies (fig. 1. 
€,) called pistils, and just outside of 
these, the pollen-producing stamens, d. 
After the pollen from the stamens has 
fallen upon the pistils, the stamens and 
all the other parts of the flower fall 
away, leaving only the pistils. You will 
recollect that each pistil (fig. 2,) contains 
an ovule, fig. 3, and this grows and be- 
comes a seed, while at the same time, 
the pistil itself grows larger, gots hard 
and dry, and ripens into a fruit. A 
fruit is not always pleasant to eat. 


The Fruit is the Ripened Pistil, 


and whatever is attached to it, whether 
juicy as in the pear, or dry as in the 
hickory. The Buttercup produces a lit- 
tle, dry, one-seeded fruit. If you examine 
the pistil of the pea, you will find, instead 
of one, several ovules, and the pistil 
ripens into a fruit, the pod,which is tough 
and dry, with several seeds, as in fig. 4, which shows one- 
half of it. In bothof these, the Buttercup and the Pea, 
the pisti! becomes hard and dry in fruit. Let us look at 
the flower of the cherry or peach, but as the season has 
passed, we must take the engraving in place of the 
flower itself ; fig. 5, of the cherry, will answer also for 





Fig. 4. 





the peach, as they are much alike. Compare the flower 
with thatof the Buttercup. You find as in that, out- 
side, a ; the green calyx next the petals, d; within these, 
c, the stamens, and in the very center, instead of, as in 
the Buttercup, many pistils, there is but one, d. Another 
thing you will notice; in the cherry, the calyx, corolla, 
and stamens are united, have grown together as it were, 
for part of their length, to form a little cup. These 





Fig. 5.—SECTION OF CHERRY FLOWER. 


parts in the Buttercup are all separate and distinct. 
Observe that the parts are in the same order in both 
flowers ; the solitary pistil of the cherry, like the several 
pistils of the Buttercup, in the very center of the flower. 
When the pollen of the cherry has fallen on its pistil, 
the rest of the flower falls away, and the pistil begins to 
grow. But as it grows and matures, it does not become 
a hard and dry pod, as does that of the Buttercup and 
the Pea, but a wonderful change takes place. The pistil 
in the first place grows enormously, and as it ripens, 
it becomes in part, very soft and juicy. I say in part, 
for the pistil itself does not all become pulpy. The 
Cherry, the Plum, and the Peach, you know, are called 
“ stone-fruits,” and the change that takes place to form 
the “ stone,” is quite as marked as that which produces 
the flesh. Let us take a section of the Peach, as that is 
larger; in this, fig. 6, after the flower falls, the pistil 
grows very rapidly. While the outer part of it is becom- 
ing soft and pulpy, the inner part is growing hard and 
stony; you know how hard it is if you try to make 
peach-stone, or cherry-stone baskets. When the Peach 
is ripe, in some kinds, the free-stones, the flesh and 
stones separate readily, while in the cling-stones, they 
remain attached to one another. The peach-stone is 
not, as is generally supposed, the seed, but is a part of 
the pistil. The seed is within the stone, the ‘ peach 
meat,” as it is often call- 
ed. Inthe pistil of the 
Peach, etc., there are 
two ovules, side by side, 
but as a general thing, 
only one of them ripens, 
the other shrivels up and 
comes to nothing. Some- 
times, however, both 
ovules ripen into seeds, 
and you have two in 
place of one, or ‘double 
Fig. 6.—SECTION OF PEACH. meaters” as the boys 

call them. It will be too 
late for cherries, but you can watch these changes in the 
late peaches and plums, and by cutting one cross-wise 
occasionally, see how the originally soft pistil becomes, 
on its inner part, gradually harder, while its outer part 
grows softer asit ripens. Let us now look at another 
kind of fruit. If you cut down through the flower of a 
Strawberry, a Blackberry, or a Raspberry, as you did 
with the Buttercup, it will appear much as in fig. 7. 
Here you have, as in the Buttercup, the calyx, and co- 
rolla; then numerous stamens, and in the center a num. 
berof pistils upon a receptacle, or the rounded end of 





the flower stem. This, fig. 7, is the flower of the Straw- | 


berry ; that of the Blackberry, more likely to be in sea- 


son, is like it, except that the central part, the recepta- | 


cle, is longer and narrower. After the Blackberry 
petals and stamens fall away, the pistils begin to ripen ; 
they grow rapidly, and if you cut through the fruit 
lengthwise, before it is quite ripe, as in fig. 8, you will 
sec that each pistil becomes a little drupe or stone-fruit, 
fig. 9, just like a miniature cherry or peach, The same 





Fig. 7.—SECTION OF STRAWBERRY FLOWER. 


thing takes place within the Raspberry; the flesh in the 
1ittle drupes is softer and more juicy. The chief difference 
between the Blackberry and Raspberry is this ; in the 


former, the drupelets, or grains, are attached to the Te 
ceptacle, while in the other, they cohere slightly to one 
another, but when ripe, readily leave the receptacle, and 
in picking the fruit, we leave this on the bush, as in 
fig. 10. In the Straw- s 

berry a still more cu- ’ 
rious change takes 
place. The pistilsdo 
not increase greatly, 
but fipen into lit- 
tle, dry, one-seeded 
fruits, which many 
take to be seeds, but 
the proper seed is 
within them. As 
these ripen, the re- 
ceptacle enlarges 
greatly, it becomes 
soft and juicy, and 
eatable, while the 
real fruit is scattered 
over the surface, or 
is sunken in little 
pits, or depressions, as in figure 11. In the fruits here- 
described, we make use of very different parts; in the 
Pea, we eat the seeds themselves ; in the Cherry, Peach, 
and Plum, it is a part of the ripened 
pistil ; in the Blackberry, many ripen- 
- ed pistils, with the receptacle to which 
they are attached; in the Raspberry, 
it is the ripened pistils only, without 
the receptacle: while in the Straw- 
berry, we eat the ripened pistils, be- 
cause we can not help it, as they are 
on the receptacle, whichis the eatable 
portion, and what we really value in 
the Strawberry, is the juicy fruit-like 
end of the flower-stalk. There are still other fruits to 
be described, but they must be left for another Talk. 
By examining the fruits at 
different times as they are 
growing, you can better 
understand their real nature, 
than if you wait until they 
are quite ripe. I would add 
that the Almond is own 
brother to the Peach, but it 
never becomes fleshy; after 
flowering, it increases a 
good deal in size, but instead 
of the outer part becoming 
soft and juicy, asit does in 
the Peach, it gradually be- 
comes dry and breaks away from the stone or Almond 
shell. The eatable part of the Almond is the seed itself. 


ee 


Largest Cities iu the World.—When we 
studied geography in school, fifty years ago, the largest 
cities were supposed to be Pekin in China, Yeddo in 
Japan, and London in England, which had about one 
and a half million of inhabitants. Now the population 
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Fig. 8.—SECTION OF THE 
BLACKBERRY, 





Fig. 9. 





Fig. 10.—‘‘ HULL” oF 
RASPBERRY. 





Sf 
Fig. 11.—sECTION OF A STRAWBERRY. 
of Pekin 1s very uncertain, being only “estimated,” and 
may not be a million. Yeddo is also uncertain, (per- 
haps 900,000). But London has towards five millions 
(4.764,312), which however takes in al] the surrounding, 
thickly settled population, included in the ‘London 
Police district,” on both sides of the Thames river. 
Paris in the same way, on both sides of the Seine river, 
has 2,747,000 population, and New York in the same 
way had nearly two millions (1,942,000), that is taking in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and L. I. City, all of 
which are really part of New York, being only separated 
by narrow water channels. At the present rate of 
growth New York will soon be the second city of the 
world, and quite probably many of the boys and girls 
who read this will live to see it the largest city on the 
globe.— Only thirty-one years ago when we visited 
Chicago, it looked like a large village or small city, and 
had lessthan thirty thousand people in it. Now it has 





about twenty times as many (503,304 by 1880 census).. 
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A Marsh Wren’s Nest. 


In the upper part of Sheep’s Head Bay, many sociable 
little Marsh Wrens build their nests in the ‘‘Cat-tails,” 
and last May two came so near our land, that the chil- 
dren, by climbing on a high fence, could look down and 
gee them at work on their nest. They would disappear 
suddenly, then fly back with long pieces of sea-grass, 
and weave them ingeniously into shape. Work seemed 
to make them very happy, and they chirped their quick 
fright-note from early morning until long after night- 
fall. When we saw the nest smoothly and beautifully 
finished, and so thickly and firmly made, we thought it 
would be a snug resting place fora little brood. We 
soon began to wonder if the eggs had come, so one day, 
Uncle Will got on his ‘‘ hip-boots,” and waded out to 
the nest, and found eight tiny brown ones. The little 
mother bird began to sit patiently upon them, and soon 
wakened into life, eight specks of wrens. One dark 
afternoon the wind blew from the Southeast, and the 
rain began to fall, and the little nest rocked violently 
in the weeds. The parent birds fluttered in distress 
about the nest as you see them in the picture, for they 
knew their little ones’ lives werein danger. The children 
went to bed with sober faces, fearing that before morn- 
ing their pets would be drowned, but when they arose, 





A MARSH WREN’S NEST. 


the sun was shining, and Uncle Will brought the wel- 
come news that the nest had withstood the storm, and 
the little birds were safe. We watched them carefully 
each day, but they soon grew too large for their nest, and 
flew away to think about building homes for families of 
theirown. Wedid not like to have the nest destroyed, 
so it was carefully cut down, attached to the ‘‘ cat-tails,”” 
and afterwards fastened tastefully over the cabinet in 
the parlor. Aunt IDA. 





Answers to Puzzles in the June Number. 


Tue SHIPWRECK PUZZLE.—0 0900000000 
Coe00C0CCOCOACOMACMGOAOOCOaOOOoOO*”O, 

ANAGRAMS.— 1. Otherwise. 2. Displeasure. 3. Ser- 
viceable. 4. Dogmatic. 5. Ceremonies. 6. Aborigines. 
. Spectator. 8. Handicraft. 9. Youngest. 10. Buche- 
ors. 


SquaRE Worp.— PaTcHwoRK.— 1. Wattle. 


BAH KE 2. Oriop. 3. Origin. 4. Pur- 
ALOE vey. 5. Quill. 6. Lank. 
ROS E 

KEEL 


Metacram.—Forest, from which may be obtained the 
words, rose, ore, store, set, for, frets, rest, frost, fort. 


Cross Worp.—Genuine. 





Arithmetic.—Geometry.—Euclid. 


meant only the art of measuring the earth, or any dis- 
tances or dimensione on it. (Indeed, it comes from two 
Greek words, gé, or geo, the earth, and metron to measure, 
just as geo-graphy means a description of the earth.) 
—But now, Geometry means the science of magnitude— 
the correct measuring of lines, surfaces, and solid 
bodies, and their relations, and everybody has use for 
such knowledge. It is an excellent and most useful 
study for farmers, as well as all others. Many of our 
readers, no doubt, have studied it, or are doing so. 

Euclid isa name often used for Geometry, be- 
cause a Mr. Euclid was the earliest one who wrote 
a number of books on the subject. We wonder if 
many of our readers know that Euclid lived be- 
tween two and three hundred years before Christ, 
in the City of Alexandria, in Egypt! At that 
early day he wrote 6 books 01 plain Geometry, 
8 on the Properties of Numbers, 1 embracing 
both of these, and 3 on Solid Geometry, or 13 in all, 
which have come down to us from that early time. 





Old Sights with New Eyes. 


Out of the busy walks of daily strife, there is much of 
beauty if we could only see it, and it seems to me that 
the wealth of treasure the waves cast ashore, may fairly 
claim a share of our attention. It would be too vast a 
subject to make a study of all the shells of our Atlantic 
Coast, but perhaps a knowledge of some of the most 





common specimens would interest a heretofore casual 
observer, and add new interest to his strolls on the 
beach. The ‘*Skimmer-clam ” (fig. 1,) is the largest of 
all the clams on our coast, and 
received its name from the old 
Dutch settlers, who used the 
shells for skimming milk. 
They were used also by country 
grocer-men, for dipping up 
soft-soap. The shells, though 
rough on the out-side, have a 
beautifal polished lining, and 
shading of blue color near the 
edges, and are converted into 
really beautiful objects by 
artists, who paint Sepia sketch- 
es on their insides. Children 
at our seaside resorts are fond 
of gathering them, and dig for 
hours with them in the sand. 
Where cod and haddock fish- 
ing is extensive, these clams 
are collected in large quanti- 
ties, for baiting the traw] lines. 
They are kept in net-bags, 
suspended in fish-wells of ° 

vessels, and thus protected 

from the fish that would crush them with their teeth ; 
they often make attempts, however, and entangle their 
heads. These clams are very interesting in aquaria, 
where a bed of sand should be made for them to burrow 
in. If dropped suddenly on a gravel bottom, they jump 
about in despair, trying with their long foot to find a 
soft place. The thin slender ‘‘razor-fish” (fig. 2,) so 
called from its resemblance to the old-fashioned horn- 
handled razor, burrows downward into the sand, and will 
disappear almost instantly when alarmed. It has a 
long foot in the middle, which is pointed at the end; by 
this it raises itself to the entrance of its hole. Epi- 
cures consider this shell-fish a deticacy, and there are 
still heaps of the shells on Long Island, left by the In- 
dians, who used them as an article of food. No shells 
have been used in ancient or modern art, so much as the 
symmetrical Scallop Shell (fig. 3.) They were worn in 
the time of Christ by people who had been to the Holy 
Land, and were known as *‘ Pilgrim Shells.’ They have 
a comb-like appearance, rounded ribs, and varying color, 





All our young readers know something about arithme- 
tic, or the science of numbers, which treats of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Itis a most 
useful study, and however hard it may be, it is, after 
reading and writing, the most important and useful of 
all studies, no matter what occupation one may follow. 
To be quick at figures, including the use of fractions, 
helps one very greatly. It is a hard study for some, but 
the harder it is, the more important it is to drill one’s 
mind in it, and thus make up for any natural deficiency. 
The man or woman who is quick at figures, always has 
an advantage over those who are not. indeed, as we ; 
have observed the course of individuais, of our old 
schoolmates of fifty years ago, and cf multitudes of 
others, we fully believe that a boy or girl who can read 
and write fairly, and use numbers quickly and correctly, 
has many times more chance of success in life than one 
who lacks the arithmetic. And mental arithmetic, that 
is, working figures in the mind, without having to al- 
ways use slate or paper to bring in the aid of the eye, is 
very important. 

Geometry is also a very useful study. It formerly 


‘* White-bait,” and ‘‘ devilled crab,” or to bake pies upon. 
after theirfashion. When living, the Scallop has a pe- 
culiar dancing movement, if alarmed, and when confined 
in aquaria, will dance about in comical fashion, if the 
glass is struck suddenly. Few people seem to know 
that this is the edible scallop, or if so, that the only part. 
eaten is a powerful muscle that opens and shuts the 
shell. The beautiful ‘‘ rim,” or ‘* mantle,”’ which glis- 
tens like a row of pearls in the water, is never preserved 
except when used as bait for eel-pots. These shells 








Fig. 2.—THE RAZOR SHELL. 


were formerly much used for fancy work. The large 
ones were fastened 1n pairs at the hinge, and between 
them a stuffed cushion, made of a shape to fit, was fas- 
tened. This cushion, about an inch thick at the edge, 
and covered with velvet or a bit of figured silk, was 
glued between the two shells. Small shells, an inch or 
two across, were used to cover pasteboard vases, but this 
use seems to have gone out of fashion, Figure 4 repre- 
sents the graceful pear-shaped Winkle, and has a brown. 
out-side, and pink and yellow lining. The most inter- 

esting fact about this animal is, that it makes a beauti- 
ful, long, translucent egg-case, that often washes ashore, 

and reminds one of the lost necklace of a water-nymphb. 








Fig. 3.—THE so 





which can be made clear by dipping for ten minutes into 





Fig. 1.—THE SKIMMER CLAM. 


Muriatic acid, two-thirds diluted with water. Our’s are 
too smail toanswer the English purpose of serving up 


This spawn is made up of little cases about the size and. 





ALLOP SHELL, 


thickness of a two-cent piece, which are fastened to- 
gether in parallel position by a strong ligament. In: 
each case are stowed away about two hundred eggs, only 
a few of which are hatched, those coming to life first 
having subsisted on the rest. The parent attaches the- 
egg-case to some heavy object,.and the deep dredge 
brings many fof them up. Those washed ashore have- 
broken loose, and are generally dead. The flesh of the 
Winkle is tough, and seldom eaten. I have heard, how- 
ever, of a colony of negro fishermen, living near Key-. 
port, N. J., who eat them after Jong cooking, and so. 
many shells are seen about 
their huts, that the locality 
is known as “ Winkle- 
town.” The New Jersey 
farmers cook them also as 
food for ducks and pigs, 
and a veteran of the late 
war told me that soldiers 
made soup of them when 
on the coast. Fishermen 
make practical use of these 
shells when tarring boats; 
they fill them with hot tar, 
and use the spout-like end 
of the shell to direct the 
flow, hence, in many locali- 
ties, they have the nameof 
“‘Jadle-shells.”’ If ladies 
choose to collect them,they ee 

can be used ornamentally Fig. 4.—TRE WINKLE. 
among rustic work, and are by no means unsightly when- 
converted into hanging baskets. To make one of these, 
select a large shell, and attach three wires to hang it by. 
By the use of a drill, or evena small awl, holes can be 





- bored, if you are careful and have patience. Two holes 


will be needed, one at each side of the broader part of 
the shell ; and while it will be better to have one at the 
narrow spout-like part, the wire may be twisted around 
this. Fill the cavity of the shell with peaty soil, or 
woods" earth, and set in it any small drooping plants 
Aunt Iba. 
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The Voyage of the “ Waterwitch,” 


BY AGNES CARR. 
ii 

One sultry August day, beneath the shade of a grand 
old oak tree, and by the side of a bright, laughing, little 
brook, that murmured a low, sweet song, as it danced 
along over the pebbles towards the arms of its mother— 
the river, two happy children were playing merrily 

on its mossy green bank. 
A bright-eyed girl held tightly clasped in her arms, a 
daintily dressed doll, while her brother, with bare feet, 





the great broad 1iver. A butterflyrested awhile upon 
her sails, and flapped his: gay wings in Miss Sophy’s 
face, people shouted from the shore, and fish came up 
and bumped their noses against her keel. Night closed 
in, and still beneath the twinkling stars, the runaway 
sailed on, with the pretty doll lying on her back, her 
blue eyes staring at the mid-night sky, while far away 
the boyish owner bewailed his loss, and Effie wept be- 
cause her lovely Sophy had been carried off by the 
Waterwitch. 

Just where the river empties into the ocean, on a 
lonely point of land, a fisherman had built his cot, and 
































JACK IN THE TUB-BOAT WITH THE WA 


waded in the clear water, floating a miniature yacht, 
with snowy sails, and gay pennant, upon the rippling 
stream. ‘‘ See, Effie,” he cried, ‘ how finely the Water- 
witch cuts the waves! Uncle John says she is perfect 
in every part ; and is’nt she a beauty ? *—** Yes, indeed, 
Charlie,” responded his sister with enthusiasm : “‘ and 
Miss Sophy must have a sail ;*’ saying which, she ran 
down the bank, and stowed the waxen doll carefully 
away in the boat. 

For a time both were interested in loading the tiny 
craft with a cargo of wild flowers, and sending it on trips 
to the opposite bank, but at length, growing weary of 
this, they tied the string toa bramble-bush, and wan- 
dered away in search of other amusement. A bushy- 
tailed squirrel scampering through the wood attracted 
their attention, and off they started in pursuit, leaving 
the Waterwitch to the care of the wind and waves, which 
were softly but steadily tugging at the slender line that 
bound it to the shore, until a sudden gust snapped it 
asunder, and the boat was free. 

The birds in the trees overhead, sang “‘ good bye, good 
bye,” the wee little wavelets lapped her sides, seeming 
to say, ‘‘Come away with us to the beautiful river,” and 
with Miss Sophy as passenger, off she started, past the 
green banks where the children played, past the lily 
pads, where snowy blossoms opened their golden hearts 
to the sun, through whirling eddies, and dashing rapids, 
until atlength the little bark was fairly launched upon 

















here another boy and girl, of about the same age as Char- 
lie and Effie, led a far different life from theirs, for 
never had either owned a plaything not made by them- 
selves. Molly was a womanly little creature, and her 
father’s house-keeper, forming dolls for herself of 
sticks or corn-cobs, and prizing as her choicest treasures, 
a few old books left her by her mother, while Jack 
mended nets, and was happy if he could rig up anold 
wash-tub, in which to paddle along the shore, although 
it frequently turned over, and treated him to an unex- 
pected ducking in the water. In fact, he was so fond of 
this style of navigation, that a quaint old light-house 
keeper, who dwelt in his tower on a headland near by, 
nick-named him “ Diogenes,” after the philosopher, who 
made his home inatub. ‘Ah! if I might but have one 
of those wooden dolls from the town,’’ Molly would 
sometimes sigh, and then Jack would straighten him- 
self, and say, “just wait until I am old enough to goto 
sea with the fishermen, and you shall have a dozen.” 
But immediately Molly would think of an older brother, 
drowned years before, and answer: ‘‘I do not like the 
ocean, it is cruel, and treacherous, but I love the river, 
that is sweet and fair,and will some day bring us goud 
luck.” 

One summer morning, Jack was up with the dawn to 
dig bait for his father, for he well knew it is the “ early 
bird that catches the worms,” and had his tin can half 
full by the time the sun had slipped off his nightcap, 








and lighted up with his first rays something white, toss. 
ing about on the surface of the river. “Can it bea seg. 
gull, way in here!” Jack first thought as he caught 
sight of it, and then as it came nearer, with a suppressed 
shout he hurried down to the shore, launched his clumsy 
tub-boat, and rowed towards the middle of the stream, 
“Tt really is a baby yacht !’’ he exclaimed, as the Water. 
witch, for she it was, floated by him, and he tried with 
a pole to draw her towards him, as you may see in the 
picture. He made several attempts before succeeding 
but at last the career of the runaway was stopped, and 
jack gave a shout of triumph as he drew her from the 
water, which changed to one of 
surprise as he discovered the lone 
passenger on board, and lifted 
out Miss Sophy, who, though her 
costume was somewhat dam. 
aged by the spray, looked ag 
placid and serene as ever. Molly, 
who was busy preparing break. 
fast, heard Jack’s cheers, and 
came running from the cottage 
to see what had happened. She 
opened her eyes in amazement at 
the yacht, but when the trayel- 
stained young lady was placed 
in her arms, fairly cried and 
laughed for joy. 

“It is a fairy doll,” she said, 
‘and the beautiful river has 
brought us luck at last.” And 
she named ker new treasure 
Undine, after the water maiden 
in one of her favorite books. 
The Waterwitch, too, had found 
a safe harbor at last, and was a 
source of great wonder and de- 
light to all the rough fishermen 
on Lonely Point, while to Jack 
she was a prize indeed. 

It happened that some weeks 
later, Charlie accompanied his 
father on a pleasure excursion 
down the river, when what was 
his amazement to see his long- 
lost yacht dancing along in the 
wake of a funny looking tub, 
from which a white flag was fly- 
ing, and in which was seated a 
boy of about his own size. He 
stopped to ask an explanation, 
and so learned of the long voyage 
made by the Waterwitch. ‘She 
is mine, and no mistake,” he 
said; ‘“‘but,’’ as he caught sight 
of the fisher-lad’s downcast look, 
‘‘never mind, Jack, I will make 
you a present of her, and I am 
sure Effie will be pleased to have 
your sister keep the doll, as 
Uncle John has consoled her 
with a much handsomer one.” 

And so she was, for shortly 
after Molly received a neat little 
trunk, containing all Miss Sophy’s 
numerous dresses, which exactly 
fitted the new Undine, who fre- 
quently takes short trips in the 


TERWITCH .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. Waterwitch, but has never at- 


tempted another voyage. It is 
truly wonderful how great things have small beginnings, 
and out of seeming trifles and petty mistakes, even, 
events of vast importance frequently grow. 

Boys’ and Girls? Collections.—We heard 4 
person, not long ago, ridiculing a boy for collecting post- 
age stamps. If, in collecting stamps, one does it only to 
see how many he can get, very little benefit comes from 
it. If the collecting of stamps of little known countries 
leads to the reading about those places, their forms of 
government, etc., then something useful may come of it. 
But why should boys and girls who live in the country 
collect postage stamps when they can do so much better? 
Let them collect specimens of all the woods that grow 
upon the farm, not only of trees, but of shrubs. How 
many know the acorns of the various oaks, or the nuts 
of the several hickories. One of the most curious col- 
lections we ever saw was made by a young girl of all the 
beans she could get. We do not recollect how many 
there were, but the number and variety were astonish- 
ing. Sucha collection is curious, but it has very little 
nse. Much better would it be to make a collection of the 
seeds of all the weeds you can find. If these were put 
in separate packages and properly labelled, they would 
be useful for reference. When a lot of clover seed, or 
other seed is bought, it can be examined for foul seeds, 
and if you have a collection of weed seeds at hand, you 
can ascertain: the kind mixed with that to be sow2. 
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THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist” would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


THIS 


year, ©100,000.00 


WILL BE WASTED IN WEIGHTING 


Ensilage in Silos 


Send for Illustrated Circular, **‘How to Compress 
Ensilage with its own Weight,’’ and learn how to 
save expense and labor, 

Dr. JOHN M. BAILEY, 
** Winning Farm,” Billerica, Mass. 


— CALIFORNI 


An Ilustrated Monthly, devoted to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Viticulture, Orange and Raisin 
Culture, Climate, General Resources, etc. Strictly reliable 
in every department. The acknowledged representative 
ournal of the above industries in Southern California. 
ample copy, three 3-cent stamps ; subscription east of the 
Rocky Mountains, $1.00 per annum. Address, 


CHAS. COLEMAN, Jr. 


Mention this Paper. Los Angeles, Cal. 

















ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C®> 


BLACK TiP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











Worlds ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self- and secondary hand propulsion. in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated ad 
Catalogue send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William St., N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARK’S PATENTS. 


















With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, and useful. Of world-wide fame. In 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In- 
valid Chairs and Crutches constantly on hand. 
Pamphlet of 130 pages, giving full informa- 


fa tion, sent free. -A. MARKS, 
691 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 











WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR’ 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(@rFor several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; 80 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs, q 
(@rBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best “n the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It | 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
(=PAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound- 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 
t@-BEWARE of all imitations and of all 
other oil colors, for they arc liakie to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 
torif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get i: without extra 
expense, (46) 

































WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 











SILK WORM EGGS. 


Fora crop the present season. Six kinds grown by the 
proprietor in N. J. or Tae free on application. 


W.JOHNC. 
Pe Seesros S 


For lining under Doors, Shingles, Weatherboards, &c. 


STRICTLY FIRE-PROOF. 


In rolls of 7% to 100 pounds each. 26 inches wide, two 
thicknesses, weighing 10 and & pounds to 100 square feet. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 

Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Genuine 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, STEAM PACKING, BOILER 
COVERINGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Special prices to large consumers. Send for sample. 








Our 10-Horse_ Spark-Arresting Threshing 

Engine has cut 10,000 feet pine lumber in ten hours. 
Will burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue “8.” 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Box 843. Corning, N. Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 













GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill. 


which can be run by any power and is Leroy effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small in into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, acco to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED GUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
nd success. 





An 

Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
er Cutters fitted with the 
only reliable Safety Bal- 
ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular containing full 
description, prices, and 
testimonials. 

C. PIERPONT & CO.,Mfrs., 

New Haven, Conn. 


~4 j 
STIPA PENNATA, 
(FEATHER-GRASS.) 
This article is of excellent quality, perfectly dry, of long 
Seathers of a pare white color, is generally used for the ele- 
gant composition of the celebrated Makart and other bou- 
guete, for wreaths, and other artificial flower manufacture. 
ts natural hue is capable of receiving ag | shade of color, 
as red, yellow. blue, green, violet, etc., by being steeped 
init. The Feather-Grass gave this year only the half of the 
usual crop, but asuperior quality. As long as my stock 
wears, I offer at the following moderate prices: 
1 case of 50 Kilo, nett, the first quality.......... 95 Sh. 
7° eae “ "second quality....... % “* 
Sold by LEWIS FOLDESSY, Seedsman, 
No. 7 M. Valeria Street, Budapest, Hungary. 


sc 39 “Bidwell,” Vineland_ Seed- 
ling,“ Sharpless,” Mt. Vernon, 
5 _ “Finch,” Primo, and all other 


Potted or Layer Plants.” 75,000 Peach Trees. All kinds 
Trees and small Fruit Plants, at the Fairview Nurseries. 
Price List free. Address 
J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. | 














Agents Wanted for DAYS of the 


SON of MAN. 


Dr. March’s Creat WORK Just Out. 

The result of years of patient study and travel. A k to 
charm the young, delight the old, interest the student ; a book 
foreverybody. The style is elegant and forcible; the lan- 
gauge pure and pleasing. Finely and appropriately illustrated, 
artistic binding. Commended by the press and clergy Will 
sell on sight re Opportunity for Laclies, Ministers, 
Students, Teachers and others wanting paying employment. 

‘Address J. C. MceCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pe 





Brakiz, & Roasting Pan (Richey & Williams Patent, 
1882). Agents wanted everywhere. For terms, circulars. 





ISON, Lambertville, N. J. 








BUILDING FELT 





To Every One Using a Plow. 





The Greatest, Most Im- 

| portant IMPROVEMENT 

Ever Madq in the most. 
Important Implement, 


~z PLOW. 


Valuable Improvements just made; and large 
Reduction in Cost and Price. 


It will Pay Ten Times over to 
get one of these Implements At once. 


Call and see it, or send your Address,on (Postal 
Card or otherwise) for full, free particulars to 


Sackett Plow and Pulverizer Co.. 
100 Chambers Street, New York. 


POT CROWN 
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Ss Man 
BRS * 


7 LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 


he NewSheepD 


NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. S., July 8, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers... 


ery Went remedy of "he day for all Tusect pests and 
very bes y for all Insect its an 
Skin Diseases of all aomestic animals. Single gallon, 
$2.00; 2 gallons and upwards at $1.80. 

Send for important U. 8. testimonials to 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agent (ever since April, 1879).. 

y . ase Street, Baltimore, Md. 

[Be sure and mention this paper.] 


TO KEEP, or prevent 
iT Sao 
ERMENTA- 

SWEET TION. 


UsE 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35 cts. fora —-s forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bois. $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid, Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 





























Registered, Thoroughbred “Holstein” Bull, 


15 mo. old. A superb animal in every particular. Full par- 
ticulars given. Price far below ail other ratings. 
OHN S. MALLARY, New-Egypt, N. J. 


THE ANGORA GOAT: 


Its Origin, Oulture, and Products, containing the 
most recent Observations of Eminent Herders. 


With an Appendix on the Alpaca 
and its Congeners, 
OR 
The Wool-Bearing Animals of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, 
By JOHN L. HAYES, LL.D. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1 50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








etc., address Richey, Williams & Collyer, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
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‘TURNIP SEED. 


All grown from carefully selected Roots. 


The following varieties will 
be mailed post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed: tf 
W hite Dutch, Waite Strap-lea, 
Red-top Strap-leaf, Cow-horn, 
Improved American Ruta: 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yellow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound. 
Prices for larger quantities to 

dealers, either in —— or packets for retail- 
ing, a be grea a upon applicatio 
Our AUTUM CAT TA LOGUE OF DUTCH 
BULBOUS Roots AND SMALL FRUITS, 
beautifully ilustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. 
ist. A copy will be mailed to all — “ares Ten 
res 





gratis. 


Cents ; regular customers supplie 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 3,530. 
34 Barclay St., New York. 





POT-GROWN 


MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY. 


Also Jersey Queen, Primo, Bidwell, Finch’s Pro., 
Shirts, Gypsy, Mt. Vernon, andall the leading varie- 
ties, both new and old. Send for Pamphlet, giving honest 
descriptions and illustrations, free. 


J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


Potted Bidwell. 


The finest new Strawberry before the public. 


Has taken the lead everywhere during the past season. 
Succeeds from Maine to California and foliage never burns. 
Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give a full 
crop next summer. Also a fine stock of Jersey Queen, Man- 
chester, and all the other new and standard — pot-grown 
and layers. I combine these plants with the most liberal 
offers I have ever made. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Address 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E. Pp, ROE. 
rs & STRAWBERR 


GROW IT jo pd 
Pot-grown Plants Panel 9 — will yield 


CABBAGE AND GELERY PLANTS 
plier ts Bail ALES! SKechester, 


MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


—BY THE— 


ORIGINATOR. 


Parties wishing to obtain genuine plants direct from the 
Originator, either wholesale or retail, will now have an 
opportunity. Pott ted plants now ready. Layers first of Sept. 
Special circulars free. J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 


CELERY PLANTS. Beynwertx FINE LARGE 


ee Addre: 
NN & SON, Lansing, Mich. 

TRAWRBERRY PLANTS for Summer Planting, all 
of the best varieties, including Manchester and Bid- 
sient, Strong Healthy Plants, true _to name, and securely 
packed free of charge. Plants and circular read ting 
August ist. Plants Potted to order. — 7 CHAS. BLACK 

& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 
in open air. No Ote 


GRAPE VINES jz & 


sound and healthy. Warranted to name, as llows, 
for fall delivery (season commences last of October or 
CRA WARS sa NC BED AWA Rel O88 

an e 
Orders had in first Aited mek bok Fear ot orders now. 


OW 
Reait Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


NEW CROP TURNIP SEEDS. 


Warranted strictly fresh and genuine, Purple Top FI! 
White Flat, Red oe Globe, White Egg, Golden Ball, 75c per 
Ib. a. oo | i post pal White Globe, Large Cow Horn, Yel- 
lo berdeen. ber Globe, Improved Ruta Buga, Wc per 
Ib Keen Customers ordering by freight or express can 
deduct 16 cents per pound from these prices. Seed Buck- 
wheat, Millet, Hunzarian, Golden or core, Millet at low 
prices. Send for Catalogue. JOHNSON & S$ CES, 
Seedsmen, 1114 Market St., P hiladelphia, Pa. 





in its per- 
fection, 
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in fine Pot Layers, planted any 
to Se 
At the June, 1882, Exhibiton of the } 
cultural Society, 
‘Strawberries shown. 









ats: GUST, 





I 








time from July 15th 
tember 15th, will give a full crop next season 

ew York Horti- 
we were awarded four first prizes for 
Colored Plate, illustrating the 


“CREAM” 


ofthe Varieties for 1882, including the new and fam- 
ous ** JERSEY QUEEN,” together with our certain 
and simple method of culture, sent to all applicants 
on receipt of stamp. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





35 & 87 Cortlandt St., New York. 





a hat every ‘one who plants See ds 3 or cultivates the soil shall _be ‘interested in our NEW 
WE G CATALOGUE of the PLA A ET Jr.FARM and GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


It is a beautiful geacet tive work of sixteen pages, FREE 
GUAR ANTEE that any tool you may select sha 
Neh why notsend now? S.L.ALLEN & CO.17 & 


and we will ALS 
and exactly as re he a 


vo ALL. Send us your own and neighbors’ pames; 
ll be first class in construction and finish’ 


29 Catharine St. ,Philadelphia 





New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, ~ with a large stock of all kinds of Fruit 


Trees, Shrubs 
TCH 'LBS.—Large importations, direct from 


the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 
Catalogues mailed to applicants. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


IRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Le 


Als! 











SEND FOR 







CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ' ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PRICE LIST 00- 206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ill 





age pamphlet de- 
em of treatment 


THE PEACH TREE! 


remarkably successful in New England and localities 
afflicted with the Yellows: by mail 50c. Sold only by the 
author, R. lt. FLETCHER, Nurseryman, Ayer, Mass. 





50,000 PEACH TREES. — Over 60 of the best varie- 
1 ties, suitable for all sections,grown from healthy natural 
seed and free from disease. Aiso a full stock of other 
Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson or 
Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries, Con. 
Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and all Small Fruit Plants and 
Genera! Nursery: Stock packed to carry any distance with- 
out ae. No travelling agents. Address CHAS. BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., 10W 


ready. Will be sent Free to all applicants, and to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 
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=a 
eS has been substantiated beyond all question. 
jo They are the STANDARD for Quality. 
1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
tivation, Ask your —— for — — “tree sealed 


TO EVERY 


ut SEED STORE wie 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
= ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


Over 


ackuges, Or Aro chee porta card for prices and Catalogu 
AVID LANORETH & SONS, 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 








‘ 
| “VICTOR” ‘One-Horse Crain Drills. 
‘ (3 and 5-Hoed), 
for sowing Wheat’ be- 
tween Standing Corn, 
or Wheat, Rye, Bar. 
ley, Oats, Rice, etc., in fal- 
low ground. Can be adjust- 
ed also to drill Corn’ for 
a ensilage purposes. (Send 
- for circulars). 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EWALD OVER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KOR INSECTS, 
Fine -_ eed Tobacco Dust, 2 (two) cents per lb. In 
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lots of 
ie: MOLINS, 273 Pearl Street, New York. 
1838 fy 1882 5, 0008 KIEFFER’S HYBRID 








wey in Orchard, and 

Nursery. Being the 

50, 0001 Introducer of this famous 

e the original 

trees, progured An. 3 ‘originator in fruite 

ing at IMONA Y, trom 
which I = pro oh my stock for sale. 
Apply, to Headquarters and get the genu- 

Liberal discount to the trade. Also 

= Fruits, Tries Plants, and Vines in variety. Catologue 
fre - PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 


Qi ALAR Y and expenses for selling choice nursery stock ; 
no experience needed. YEW-ENG LAND 
NURSE IES, CHASE BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 


Best Market Pear. 


Trees, Vines, Strawberry Plants 
\ for Summer and Fall Planting. Also 
| now ready to ship a fine lot of Jersey 
Red Pigs. Catalogues free. 
J. 8. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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: ST. JOSEPH, MICH, i 
o SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE | it 











GRAPE, Origin, Vermt. 
Early as Hartford. Size 
and color of Catawba. 
Goodas Iona. Keeps 
until April. Driesinto 
Raisons. Champion 
uince, hardy, Srodnee 
tive, large, good keeper. 
Address F. L. PERRY, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., 
for Illustrated Circular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 


VERGJENNES 








GENTS WANTED for Crider’s Patent 

AGjuctapie Fruit Picker. The best in the 

Secure territory. Send for circular. Ad- 
H. M. CRIDER, York, Pa. 





dress, 











tanooga City prore~tv. For catalogues sana green stamp ta 


LL and 

| ing, Fruit and 
LANDS 4enicattural, Growing: ‘also. Chae 
_N. BROWN & UO., 132 Vine St., Civ’ti, 0. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 

Fine Pot-grown Plants, ready after Juiy 25th. og 
ylanted early, will produce a good crop next yea 
Re w Descriptive riced Catalogue, containing full 
cultural directions, mailed free. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


si 
SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 














$46.93 was the October 
State oard valuation; 

47.50 is value given 
~y Chicago chemist. One 
ton goes as far as two or 
three tons of coarse- 
gromna bone on first crop. 

hilling’s Premium Bone 
has a wonderful record as 
acrop producer. For cir- 
ae) cular address 

LEWIS SCHILLIN' 
Pres’t Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 








yaoi i 
MANURES 


CAPITAL OF COMPANY : 


$600.000. 


PRODUCT : | 


) 


1876 - --- 1,000 Tons |j/} 
1881 --- 21,850 * |) 


Our Fertilizers must be giving general 
satisfaction, or else there could not have 
been so large an increase in so shorta 
time. They not only analyze well, but 
they give good results in the field, which 
are more important. We also make ita 
point never to misrepresent other manu- 








facturers to increase our own reputation. 

Each Fertilizer must stand on its own 

merits, and notupon what this or that 
man says of it. Ht 
PAMPHLET 1882, HI 
Mailed Free. oH 


WKER FERTILIZER CO, 
BOSTON NEW YORK. 
















‘CHURCH’S 
HayElevator & Carrier. 


BEST in use for Mowing Away Hay in 
barns or stacking, being adapted a either 2 
urpose. Has no equal or Sim - , Durabili- 
byes good work. The track ‘adjusting 
and is easily pt Send for mae clrealas and spe- 
ial terms for introduction to E. L, CHURCH » Manufacturer, 
arvard, McHenry County, Illinois. 


OJUBAL SJUISY 



















THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 

Special Premium fa Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 

For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled, 








THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED GUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactared. 


For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE ———— — 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











EN SILAGE. 


Ross Big Giant and Little 
Giant Cutters. ‘Specials’ 


for Ensilage, Stock Rais- 
ers, etc. Guaranteed su- 
perior to every other. Im- 
mense Strength, Weight, 

and Capacity. Will cut 3 
to 4 times as fast as any 
other; have theRoss Patent 
















———— LERS, etc. The ON- 

LY Cutter that will stand the severe work and cut fast. 
Send for illustrated circulars and testimonials to 

oss 0., ppltes, N. Y¥. 

¢@™ Mention the ‘American Agricultu 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and | age ee = 
voied entirely 2 pool 

ublished. Splendid illustrated. 

£125p ryear. Also the Americun 

Yard, the only weekly 

aper devoted entirely to pogitsy 
In existence gy ir year. Bot 

ers for $2. samp)? copy 

th mailed on receipt uf nine 
















cents in ostage stamps. 


Address H.H.S ARD, Harrop, Cr. 


SILVER DEMING MFG.C0. 


Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


IRON PUMPS, 


Adapted to all purposes. 
Cistern and Pitcher Pumps. 
Well, and Well Force Pumps. 
Windmil}] Pumps. 

\ Hydraulic Rams, 
} Gorden Engines, &c., &c. 


"Ask your Dealer for the “ Sil- 
= 2s Deming” Pumps. They are 

e 

Send Med Price List to above ad- 

ess. 








REAMERY 
Agents Svareats Wanted 


BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and Convenient. 


Also P. rk Ca 
008 TE... we eres Butter 
£9,000 rae ng Boxes, etc. 


Jor circula: 
. REID, 
268. make St., Phila., Pa. 












~ During the month of August subscriptions will be received for the 
CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt 
to January 1st next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS is a large 32-column paper, edited with special 
es to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete 
tier a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports 
of all important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market 

Quotations are full and trustworthy. It is Independent in Poli- 


Soe giving all political intelligence free from partisan coloring and 
discussing political questions without fear or favor asto parties, Con- 
densed notes on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, 


etc.,and SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. Itis the 

Peet oo: ae cheapest metropolitan wee x pened in the United States, cost- 
ing only SEVENTY-FIVE A YEAR. 

Re at afford all desiring it an Sprartanite of becoming acquainted 

with the character of the CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS before sub- 


scrming S for a year we make this special offer for the MONTH OF 
Te ONLY of sending this Rare foe fre. Geta to January Ist 
next for the nominal price of TWENTY-FIV. ENTS. 


A 25c. coin may be safely sent in astrong ct vr A club of Ave 
a eS. tions for a One Dollar Bill. Address VICTOR F, 


EEE SON, Publisher, 123 
A GRAB 








The Fish that 

comes within 
fooling dis- 
tance never 
gets away! 


The Fish catch them 
selves by ** Snap 


Judgement.” It’s real fun to watch 


how it gathers them in. 









Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





— 
Successful Fishing Re-~ 
duced to a Certainty. 


THE 


EAGLE'S CLAW! 


Catches more fish, with less bait, and in less 
time than the most skillful fisherman can with 
asingle hook. Catches all kinds of Anje 
mals, Fowls, Eels, Crabs, Tur= 
tles and all fish that bite at bait. “rhe best 

device for catching fish and game we ever 
saw.’’—OHI0 FARMER. Highly recommended 
by the TurF, FIELD AND FaRM, and the Prac- 
TICAL FARMER. No. {, for eS ea fishing, 
the Ladies’ Favorite, by. mail, 3 tS. 
Four for $1.00. 2 for large Fish 
Rabbits, "Foxege ' Weoasheoke: 
Minks, by mail, 50 cents. 
Three Ree { 1-00, Be nee with post- 


wo RL s and se HA NO CO” 
4. AN, UEACTU Oo. 

penau bay ‘7 
tion th : hott when You or der 








CHEAPEST AND BEST SER 


FOLLOW 


Which uses GROUND LIMESTONE in making the Soil. 


NATURE. 


Every Farmer can prepare his own Fertilizer with an 


ordinary Horse-power by using 


FOSTER’S COMBINED CRUSHER AND FULVERIZER. 


This machine takes a ‘ump of limestone or any other mineral 3 to 5 
inches square, and crushes it and pulverizes it at one motion to any 
required fineness without the use of burr stones or rollers. 
Farmers drill it or sow ft just as it comes from the machine. After six 

years’ trial, ground Raw Limersonc has been found to be worth 

bree times as muchas Burnt AIAG, Gnd with this machine it does 
ile Phosphate, Bone — and 


not cost one-half as much to make. 
other Fertilizers must be renewed every one or two vents, b 


trial Ground Raw Limestone will last four years. YPLA burning 


LIME you destroy 40 per c of carbonic re id, which is 


OOD. An analysis of the Vir n Soil Blue Grass Region, panty 
shows 2,464 carbonate at aime, 0; 0,319 ae ate acid, or in other wo 
Raw W LIMEST 


Nature uses EIGHT T 

as Phosphates or Bone ThE in maki ands. 

om run the machine. It is remarkably IMPLE = DURA 
and is re aay te 0 attach - any kind of power as we shi The 
Ballast for Railroads, by simply changing Dies. O 

$570. Address, 


TOTTEN & CO., 


i HREE and FIVE-HORSE-POWER. 


ee 








LE, A 
one machine answers for making macadam for Roads - 
Price $190, 8390, and 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Only Makers. 
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“THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 


Supplies a long felt want. {00 Sold In 
Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered country can find profitable em sloyment the 
year round by purchasing one of these Mi 

Every owner of a timbered lot is interested in havin 
one of these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haul- 
ing logs = mill. All the waste saved. 

Write for Circulars and Price Lists, and address of 
nearest Agent. [Name this Paper. ] 


RUSSELL & COQ., Massillon, 0. 
Hege’s ee Circular Saw Mills. 


With universal Log Beam, © 

Send for Rectilinear, simultaneous = 
RCULARS. } Set works, and Double 
b, Eccentric *priction Feed. 





"MOT SOI 


curacy & Durability. 
*S8Bl0-I81Y diqsuev 


 Unexcelled for Ac- 
“410M 


nufactured by 


LEA ARETE, OT ETE ETP LA AE AO ING TEI 
ane sest is Chea eat 
A i i i ForDescriptiveCir- 
cular & Prices write 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Mansfield, Ohic. 





Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 


Over 100,000 Acres have been put into 
Crops by these Machines. 


PAMPHLETS FREE--CUTS & LETTERS, 


Address, MAYWOOD CO., 
Maywood, IIL 





&] Ne Rods and Chilled Bearings 
Guaranteed to produce 


> CLIMAX FEED CUTTERS. 
x~ Descriptive Catalogue. Threshers, Cleaners, &c. 
L. BOYER & BRO.,PHILADELPHIA,Pa 


THE BUTTERWORTH THRESHER. 


An enterprising man, with a Butterworth Thresher, can, 
in six months, accumulate more grain and make more 
money than he possibly could by twelve months’ hard work 
ona good farm. For circulars, address 

N. J. AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Trenton, N. J. 





Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner's “oY Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. : 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Son me, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


mccess is without parallel. 
The" ony P low without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on wheels, 
No side draft. Without an- equal 
OLIVER CHILLE PLOW 





w 
South oo Ind. 





LWNON WIRE STRETCULE, 


FARMERS LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS. 


The **Samson’’ is the best, the simplest and most portable Wire S&S 
in the market. It does the work ev ery time. Every machine guarante netcher 
Ask your hardware dealer for it. Scnd for circulars. Manufactured only by 


SAMSON NOVELTY WORKS, DEKALB, Illinois, 





LA DOW’S INDEPENDENT 


SPRING T TOOTH HARRO 


THREE ‘MACHINES | IN ONE, 


and 


EACH the BEST of its KIND. 


Oil Tempered Spring Steel Teeth, every Tooth 


independent. The Teeth can be set so they 
will not turn over sods. Attractive in de- 
sign, durable in all its parts, thorough 
- in its work, easy in its operation and 
adjustments, and sold ata price within 
the means of ALL. Send for Circular 
and Price List. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICKCO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of La Dow’s Jointed Pulverizing 
Smoothing Disk Harrow. 





ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL THE U.S. svar FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877, & 1878, 








DURABLE. 
Best in the 
WORLD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, 0O. 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


Waterown = ae <a 
WINDMILL sss 


THOUSANDS 
NOW in USE. 





THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for — 
tive i BABCOG 
H. H. BABCOCK 
r SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 





THE PERKINS’ 


=jWind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 





instructions for ere rte —_ with the first | 


mill. All Wind Is warranted. 

For Circulars and t_, address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by miljwrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
foi mation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 











STAR CANE MILL 


GRINDS twice as fast. Double t 
capacity. CHEAPEST mill a 
WARRANTED in every respect. We 
manufacture ten different styles of 

ay Cane Mills and a full stock of Sugar 

g Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBY 


| EVAPORATOR 


: ff; Has greater capacity. Saves half the 

labor. A boy can operate it. Saves 
fuel. Sy rap made on it brings a higher price in market, 
Don’t fail to investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
for circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


EIGHTH AND Howarp §ts., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Queen rH South 


==) FroRrTASBLeE 


FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal for 
Family use. 
16,0°0° IN Ws=E=. 
Write for Pamphlet, 
Simpson & Gault Mfg Co, 
Successors to STRAUB MILL Co, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Farm Grist Mills 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 

Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $5 to $40, 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
Illustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
sent on application. Address 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 

















THE CELEBRATED 
A. P. DICKEY FANNING MILLS: 


Have no 


‘Centennial’ 
inl 876. and 


use ( hand or 
power). Ca- 
pacity from 
by to 500 
bushels pa 
hour. They 
clean and separate all kinds of Grain and Seed for mar- 
ket; also grade them for seeding. They separate Oats 
and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c. , from Wheat, Bar- 
ley or Rye; and are specially adapted for cleaning, sep- 
arating and grading Timothy, Clover, Red-Top, Flax, 
etc. , and clean and separate three kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also make the 
‘Peerless Corn Sheller.” Cast Iron Field Rollers, &¢- 
Address, DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers. 
RACINE, Wisconsin. 








THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILLIN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats, Cockle, 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Is also 
a perfect cone . 
mh ax, 
== Clover. ant ‘all Pitindis 
= ad aoaee. Th % on 
= improvemen 
- other mi — is —_ . 
has two shoes, 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 


Deer 


cine, Wis. 











aT ww 


ll. 
is 
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“ACME”? Pulverizing 





HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 

The “A ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a 

Crusher 2nd Leveler, and at the same time to the 


Cutting. Lifting. Turning process of double rows of 
Steel oulters. the peculiar shape and arrangement of 
which gives immense cutting power. The entire ab- 


sence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling ” 
and scattering of rubbish. It ise eopecially adapted to 
inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land,” where other 
Harrows utterly fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. 

Sent on trial to responsible farmers anywhere in the 
United States. pea wanted. Send for circular. 

ASH & OTHER, Sole Manufacturers 

HARRISBURG, Pa., and 22 COLLEGE PLace, New York City 


THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mines, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 












AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


K. P. SD. Co. Limited, Fallston, Pa. 





Bookwalter Engine, 
Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of or ee J intelligence. 

very Engine one ete, ready to 
use as soon as received. No Engine 








built so gdod and so low in pr ce 
Hoyse-Poyyer.. - 824 \e 

a ie | § 
ae 440. 














_ am Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


ITHACA 
Portable Eng 


ine. 
STRONC, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Write for prices, addressing the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating-Valve 


| STEAM ENGINES. 














West Poi En- 
gine and Machine 


West Point » Pa. 


Harisa S STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For ReEe AM WATER wine 

Poasamine HAND POWER is " 
n t t n 

durability, “fart Mill pacity and 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new artis Cat- 
== \) ’ alogue. Addres 


ESTATE OF 
=y EDW. HARRISON, 


New Haven, Conn. 




















Sl risecisss SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Senp of 
any grocer; cut mesa gee § oP canune hy = 
and Mrs. Enterprise, mai 8, Wil 
name and arene, os and we will send you free of all 

expense, yo m from the follo 

list of — ‘Music, to tothe value of One Dollar. We 

absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 

bridged, and ol sold by first-class music houses at the 
wing pric 


follo 
NSTRUMENTAL. 
Artist’s Life Waltsnn (Kunster Leben,) 













Price 
op 346, Strauss 175 








Ever or Never Waltzes, Cengoure ou yA ke Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, ° . Krug 2% 
a of — (Laneters,) . . D'Albert 50 
Sire altzes, . . . Waldteufel 7 
Fatintan, Potpourri, . . . .  Suppe1 00 

Mascotte, a . P Audran 1 00 
Trovatore, Wate rth . . Verdi 7% 
Night on the gee fayl, ° : op. 93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Lea’ ‘ - op.68, Lange 60 

VOOAL. 

Patience, (The patie and the Chura), . Sullivan 85 
} ag (Torpedo and the Whale,) Audran 49 


hen I am Near Thee, mens - German words), Abt 40 


Whe's at my ee Osborne 35 
ag Chord, . . ° . Sullivan 40 
Dearest Heart, . e Sullivan 35 
Life's pe po Meininger 40 
Requited Archer 35 
=a let the eSoft Eve Evening! Breesei(4 part way 4 85 
yee Harrison 30 
Onl Vickers 35 
ay the a . . . ° Winner 85 
ree Lunch Cadets, ° ° Sousa %5 
e the music selected amount parecer to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures your name and address. If in excess 
of Sl postage > stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
gi t sufficientl: Snauete te duce beet to 
vea presen en’ ce every one 
‘Soaps it ‘Gos enough to 


es Dobbins’ Electric 
now just how good . is. Pit, after trial, th 
tinue aa the soap for years, we shall be re 
If they only use the fifteen bars. 

worth of music 


ey Mao i 


f this Resp contains . Any lady 
conbdeue sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 

pn fectmnidotothes ——, of This Soap 
impro’ peak. 3 not, asked to buys 


aap | but’ one you use 


useless 
[L.GRAGIN& GO, Sascseirt.c” 








Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence. 


: 
{ 
¢ 
{ 
q 
U 
COA 
Sos 
ss: 
a, 
S2 
$2 
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5-25 
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ait _ galy y general purpose oon fence in use, 2 

k without Barbs. [t will turn do 

Digs sh reps aD nd poultry, as well as the most vicious stoc 
without in, sury to either fence or stock. It is just the fe nee 
for farms, gardené, stock 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 


ranges and railroads, and very 
Coverec 


It is Superior to Boards or Bar' Wire in every 
respect. We ask forita “ta trial. knowing it will wear itself 
into = wre The Sedgw ates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and — wires de erdely all competition in neatness, 
strength poe urab' e 

est All Ivon peo! matic or Self-Opening. Gate. 
Also - and neatest All Iron and Steel Wire 
Ornamental Fence. For Prices and Particulars ask 
Hardware Dealers or address the Manufacturers, 

K BROS., 
Richmond, Ind. 


COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers. 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
mae , Ohio, at peewee wanna 


Mention this paper. 












Horse Power 





“ “ 
15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 
These vr ines fully guaranteed in every 
respect. Address ComMON SENSE ENGINE 
'Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
5 ey PROSPEOT- 


WELL BORING, 2:22: 


and how to nee, is fally illustrated explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘ an ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that _— wells, 
Send 5 Well Ex Setanta: P09 ‘Bose list and terms to Agents, 


Pierce Well Excavater Co,, 29 Bese Street, New York, U.S. 4. 


: Sent FREE! 
A evaronatine FRUIT 

Profits and General Statistics. 
American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 





ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 








also make the best and cheap- | 








containing a great variety of Items, inciuding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 





In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,» containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the ‘ Basket” or 
| elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 





Read the Advertising *Columns.— 
Letters are daily received by the Editors, asking. where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages-sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there; we can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was seen. 





Milk and Butter in Florida.—“ W. L. H.” 
writes us from Ocala that there is no wonder that the 
native cows are unproductive, as they are never fed, and 
are milked but once a day, and that at no regular hour. 
He has no doubt that good cows, properly cared for, will 
give good returns. 

Shore Days.—In parts of New England the old 
custom of passing a day at the shore is still observed. 
It is in reality a neighborhood pic-nic, the party being 
made up of several familics living within reach of salt 
water. The day, usually one of the present month, is 
fixed upon long beforehand, and great preparations are 
made for it, On the day an early start is made, and at 
length the long caravan reaches salt water. We have 
been with some of these shore parties, and think we 
never saw happier people. Bathing, fishing, and above 
all the digging of clams occupy the party, and such 
times in cooking and in eating’ ‘‘shore fare’! Of 
course only a small share of our readers cen reach the 
sea-coast, but quite as much enjoyment can be had else- 
where. Make a holiday; go somewhere, and do some- 
thing (if only by doing nothing), outside of the daily 
routine, and each one will return home, if a little tired, 
all the better for such a holiday. We believe in farm- 
ers’ frolics, provided the whole family take part in them. 

Sulphur and Ants.—Jas. Dunlop, of Dakota 
Territory, writes us, that when living in Ceylon, he was 
engaged on some experiments with Sulphur on the dis- 
eased Coffee plants. On coming across a large ants” 
nest, he stirred up the inmates and dusted them liberally 
with the Sulphur, merely as a matter of curiosity. On 
passing the place a few days after, he could find no ants 
at the nest, nor could he find one near. He thinks the 
experiment worth trying with ants inthe Lawn. Should 
we be troubled with ants in the Lawn. we would try 
Bisulphide of Carbon, which is found by careful and 
thorough experiments to be a powerful insecticide. 





A Use for Pussley.—‘ A Farmer's Daughter,” 
writes us from Newburyport Mass., that she has been 
much interested in what we said in July last, about ‘‘Puss- 
ley,’ or Purslane. She says that, having a large quantity 
of the plant, she concluded to try it as a food for cows. 
The weed was pulled, and half a bushel was given to each 
cow every night after milking. Itwas eaten readily, the 
cows seeming to be very fond of it, and a large increase 
in the flow of milk was the result. The experience of 
the first year was so beneficial. that its use has been eon- 
tinued with good effect. When we know more about 





“ Pussley,” it wili not be regarded as altogether bad. 
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Interesting Census Items. 
° a ee 
In addition to the numerous items relating spe- 
cially to Agriculture given on pages 328, 329, and 
330, we have prepared in epitomized form the follow- 
ing, which are interesting and serve for reference : 


How Much is ** Uncle Sam Worth ?- 
We talk very glibly about Millions, and Million- 
aires, but how few can really think of and compre- 
hend a million—a Million Dollars for example. 
We can easily grasp a gold or silver or greenback 
dollar, and carry in mind five, fifty, a hundred, five 
hundred of them, and by a little effort work up a 
conception of five to ten hundred, or even ten 
thousand. But a hundred times $10,000, that is a 
million, is more than any one can really grasp in a 
whole hour’s earnest thought.—Lay one-dollar 
greenbacks out in a line, and one million of these 
would stretch away 115 miles.—Well, it takes a 
thousand millions to make one Billion ; and so a 
single billion of bills would extend 115,000 miles, 
or four and three-fifths times around the world !— 
But the Census reports the assessed value of the 
real and personal property in the United States, 
two years ago, at nearly Seventeen Billion Dollars 
($16,902, 755,893). And every one knows that the 
assessed value is less than half the actual value. 
Calling it half, we have for Uncle Sam’s property, 
real and personal, in 1880, about Thirty-five Billion 
Dollars! Here are the official figures : 


1880. 1870. 1860. 
Assessed Value. .$16,902,755,893 | $14,1'78,986,732 | $12,084,560,005 
Calculated Value. 38,805,511,796 | 28,357,973,464 | 24,169,120,010 


The valuation in 1870 was upon an inflated 
currency of paper money. In 1860 and 1880 it 
was on a gold basis. Comparing 1860 and 1880, 
we have in 20 years gained nearly 10 billions 
($9,636,391,781), which is nearly 500 millions 
{$481,819,589) a year; or in round numbers, 
$1,320,000 for every day, Sundays included; or 
$55,000 for each hour, day and night ; or $916% for 
every minute. This is the average for every minute, 
day, night, and Sundays, during 20 years past; and 
the property of our country is now probably increas- 
ing at the rate of $1,200 a minute, or $20 a second ! 


What People are Doing.—Hon. Jno. W. 
Shackelford, of N. C., in a recent speech in Con- 
gress, gave the following items from gleanings at 
the Census Bureau, etc.: Total working force of 
the country estimated at 15,000,000, divided thus: 
Engaged in Agriculture, 7,050,000 (47 per cent.); in 
Professional and Personal Service, 3,300,000 (22 per 
cent); in Manufacturing, Mining and Mechanical 
Work, 3,300,000 (22 per cent); in Trade and Trans- 
portation, 1,350,000 (9 per cent). 


How Much Tobacco Do We Grow ?— 
The last Census figures report 473,107,573 lbs., or 
nearly 94 lbs. for every inhabitant, young and old. 
But it is not all consumed here, for a large amount 
is exported. Probably most people would name 
Virginia as the largest grower of Tobacco, but 
Kentucky mucb more than doubles her, as follows: 





| Lbs. | | Lbs. 
| per | | per 
States. Lbs.' | Acres.'Acre States. Lbs. | Acres’ Acre 





Ky... 171,121,134 226,127) 756) Mo ..11,994,077 15,500,773 
Va... 80,099,838 139,423 573 Wis .10,578,463) 8,811 1,234 
Penn 36,957,772 27.567,1,840. Ind.. 8,872,842)11,955; 742 
Ohio. 34,725,405 34,679 1,001: N. Y. 6,553,351 | 4,938 1,327 
Tenn 29,365,052) 41,532) 707 Mass. 5,369,436) 3,858/1,599 
N. C. 26,986,448, 57,215, 471, Til.... 3,936,700, 5,625) 699 
Md.. 26,082,147, 38.174 683 W.V. 2,296,146, 4,071; 564 
Conn 14,044,652; 8,666 1,620 | 
Total, 469,283,463 Ibs.; 627,641 Acres; Average, 748 Ibs. 
Kentucky grows over one-third (36 per cent) of 
the entire Tobacco crop of the country, and the 
above 15 States supply 99 lbs. out of every 100 Ibs. 
grown ; 22 other States and Territories report a 
smal] amount,—together only one per cent. The 
yield varies all the way from 471 Ibs. per acre in 
North Carolina, to 1,620 ]bs. per acre in Connecti- 
cut, in which State fertilizers are largely used. 





California Wheat versus Gold and Sil- 
ver.—In Mr. Shackelford’s speech we find it stated 
that during ten years, 1871-1880 (inclusive), Cali- 
fornia yielded of gold and silver $186,506,249; and 





in the same time 278,908,000 bushels of wheat, val- 
ued at $318,231,046, or almost double that of gold. 


What Cold and Heat Do People Have? 
—Both long-continued great heat or severe cold 
affect the health and vigor of people. The most 
active, enterprising, vigorous people, are found 
where a pretty uniform, medium low temperature 
is maintained. The mean annual temperature is 
the average hight of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
throughout the year, and during a long series of 
years, taking inte account all hours of day and 
night, and all seasons of the year. The mean an- 
nual temperature of the whole country (excluding 
Alaska,) is about 53° Fahr. The following table 
shows what mean temperature our fifty millions of 
people enjoy or suffer : 


Inhabit- Mean Per | Inhabit- Mean Per 
ants. Heat. Cent. | ants. Heat. Cent. 

15,795,961...50° to 55° 31 | 3,292,756....65° to 70° 7 

15.022,538...45° to 50° 30 . ..%0° to T° «1 
6,649,672... .55° to 60° 13 73,581....below 40° 1 
5,188,039...60° to 65° 10 11,061....above 75° .01 
3,497,266...40° to 45° 7 


Ninety-eight out of every one hundred live where 
the mean is between 40° and 70°.—The entire Cot- 
ton region has a mean above 55°, and none below 
35° mean ; the Sugar and Rice régions above 70°, 
and none below 50° mean; and most of the To- 
bacco region between 50° and 60°. The Prairie 
regions of the Mississippi Valley is mostly below 
55° ; and the great Wheat region of Minnesota and 
Dakota below 40° mean annual temperature, with 
a mid-winter temperature below 10°. The hottest 
region is Southern Florida, next to which is South- 
ern Texas and Southwestern Arizona. 


CoLtp WINTER.—MEAN TEMPERATURE OF JANUARY. 


Per Per 
People. Cent. Mean. People. Cent. Mean. 
10,293,282 or 20 20° to 25° | 1,822,4950r 4 50° to 55° 
10,145,933 or 20 30° to 35° 1,759,721 or 4 10° to 15° 
9,154,459 or 18 25° to 30° 455,775 or 1 55° to 60° 
5,611,406 or 11 35° to 40° 266,041 or $ 5° to 10° 
3,586,537 or 7 40° to 45° 50,078 — below 5° 
3,494,352 or 7 45° to 50° 24,980 — 60° to 65° 
3,482,366 or 7 15° to 20° 5,491 — above 65° 


How High Up the People Live.—Among 
the curiosities of the Census is, ‘‘ The hight above 
the sea level that the masses of people iive?”’ 


Number. Above Sea Level. 
19,025,617 live over...... 500 and under 1,000 feet 
10,775,250 live over...... 100and under 4500 feet 

9,152,003 live over...... level and under _ 100 feet 

7,903,811 live over...... 1,000 and under 1,500 feet 

1,876,885 live over...... 1,500 and under 2,000 feet 

664,851 live over...... 2,000 and under 3,000 feet. 
271,321 live over...... 5,000 and under 6,000 feet. 
166.545 live over...... 4,000 and under 5,000 feet. 
128,348 live over...... 3,000 and under 4,000 feet. 
94,989 live over...... 6,000 and under 7,000 feet. 
26,846 live over...... 9,000 and under 10,000 feet. 
26,400 live over. ....10,000 and up to highest point. 
24,947 live over...... 8,000 and under 9,000 feet. 
15,053 live over...... 7,000 and under 8,000 feet. 





Pretty cold for the 53,246 people living above 
9,000 feet high, and especially for the 26,400 living 
above 10,000 feet high !—As 5,286 feet equal a 
mile, there are 459,556 people living about a mile 
high and upward.—The average hight above the 
sea level that all the inhabitants live is 700 feet. 


How Much Rain do People Get in a 
Wear ?—The average annual Rainfall of the United 
States (excluding Alaska, ) is 29 inches.—Every inch 
of rainfall upon an acre equals 27,154 gallons, or 
862 barrels; and the average fall, of 29 inches, is 
about 25,000 barrels (of 314 gallons) to the acre. 






Population to 
People. Rainfall. Square Mile. 
12,754,479 have ......... 45 to 50 inches.......... 7.7 
11,357,292 have. .. .. ..40to45inches....... .. 40.1 
10,057,170 have... ...... 35 to 40 inches.......... 38.6 
4,993,336 have..........30 to 35 inches.......... 23. 
4,311,502 have.......... 50 to 55 inches ......... 22.1 
2,813,866 have.......... 55 to 60 inches.......... 19.7 
1,179,186 have.......... 25 to 30 inches.......... 8.7 
855,680 have........-. over 60 inches . 
829,340 have..... 20 to 25 inches 
537,323 have 15 to 20 inches. . 
309,438 have... ..10 to 15 inches 
154,304 have.... .under 10 inches 





It will be noted that over 46,000,000 people, or 
over nine-tenths of all (92 per cent), have more 
than the average fall of rain. In the region having 
45 to 50 inches of rainfall, the population averages 
574 people to the square mile, and 40 to the square 
mile where the fall is 40 to 45 inches. But few, 





———.. 
(less than 13 to the square mile), live where less 
than an average of 20 inches of rain falls annually 


The Center of Population.—Place for a 
“Convention.” —If all the inhabitants of the 
United States were called together ata point to 
reach which would require the least aggregate 
amount of travel, they would go to Kentucky, on 
its northern border, one mile south of the Ohio 
River, 8 miles west of and 2 miles south of the cep. 
ter of the City of Cincinnati. The point is 1} 
miles southeast of the village of Taylorsville, Ky. 
This is according to Census of 1880, but so many 
people have settled in the Northwest, the central 
point to-day is 15 to 20 miles further west, and 
little further north, perhaps in the Ohio River as 
it bends northwest from Taylorsville.—The mean. 
ing of this Center of Population is, that if all the 
50,155,783 people were standing on a platform coy. 
ering the country, and all were of equal weight, 
that platform would just balance if it rested ong 
supporting point at the place indicated, which jg 
latitude 39° 04° 8”, and longitude 84° 39: 49« — 
The rapidity with which ‘‘ Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its way,’”’ is shown by the fact that 


THE CENTER OF POPULATION Was: 


In 1790—23 miles East of Baltimore. 
In 1800—18 miles West of Baltimore........... 41 
In 1810—40 miles West by N. of Washington... 
In 1820—16 miles North of Woodstock, Va . ...50 miles 
In 1830—19 miles Southwest of Moorefield... .39 miles, 
In 1840—16 miles South of Clarksburg......... 55 miles, 
In 1850—23 miles Southeast of Parkersburg. ..-55 miles, 
In 1860—20 miles South of Chillicothe, Ohio...81 miles, 
In 1870—48 miles Easterly from Cincinnati..... 42 miles, 
In 1880— 8 miles Westerly from Cincinnati... .58 mil 
Average yearly movement, 5 and 7-9ths miles. 
This line has kept very close to the parallel of 
latitude 39°, the greatest variation from this line 
being about 16 miles north in 1800, and about 2 
miles south in 1830. At the present ratio of settle- 
ment, West, Northwest, and Southwest, this center 


will be well on towards the Mississippi in 1890, 


Men Old Enough to Vote.—(The Country's 
“Working and Fighting Force.) In February 
American Agriculturist we gave the entire population 
(50,155,783), the males (25,518,820), the females, 
and other items from the Census of 1880, both for 
the whole country and by States. The details just 
made up show there were 12,830,349 men 21 
years old and upward. This makes the grown men 
just about one-half of all the males (503 per cent), 
and one-quarter (25.57 per cent) of the whole 
population. But all these are not qualified to 
“vote,” except by age, as the number includes 
8,270,513 native ‘whites”’ ; 3,072,487 foreign born 
whites; and 1,487,344 “colored” men, Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese. 

STATES WITH OVER 250,000 Grown MEN. 


N. York. 1,408,751 Michigan..467,687 | California 329,392 
Penn..... 1,094,284 | Iowa,..... 416,658 | Georgia. . . .321.438 
338i 






Ohio. .. 826,577} Texas... ..380,376 N. dersey..300,635 
Illinois... 796,847 | Ky........376,221 | N. Car.....2 
Missouri. 541,207| Wis .....340,482 | Kansas. .. . 265, 
Mass.... 502,648} Va........ 384,505 | Alabama . . 259,884 
Indiana.. 498,437 | Tenn. .. .380,305 —_—— 








Total in 20 States, (nearly 80 per cent)........ 10,086,798 


The curious will note that three States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, have over a quarter 
(26 per cent) of all the full-grown men in the 
country ; that the first nine have over half (52 per 
cent); and the first fifteen have about 70 per cent. 





6,211 Plow Patents.—The amount of attention 
devoted to improving the Plow, including Cultivators 
which are in one respect Plows, as they do similar work, 
is shown by the fact that 6,211 Patents have been issued 
for invention or improvement of this main farm imple- 
ment, prior to this year. They are divided into 38 sub- 
classes thus: Attachments, 38; Beams, 35; Cleaners, 63; 
Clevises, 162; Corn Coverers, 21; Coulters, 120; Coup- 
lings, 54; Cotton Choppers, 173; Cotton Scrapers, 47; 
Cultivators, 752; Parallel Cultivators, 82; Rotary Culti- 
vators, 163; Straddle-row Cultivators, 114; Wheel Culti- 
vators, 1,019; Teeth Cultivators, 171; Fenders, 95; Han- 
dles, 19; Landsides, 21; Mold-boards, 76; Plows, 686; 
Ditching Plows, 122; Hand Plows, 121; Mole Plows, 105; 
Shovel Plows, 307; Sidehill Plows, 146; Steam Plows, 
159; Wheel Plows, 1,005; Points, 82; Revolving Mold- 
boards, 44; Ridgers, 21; Standards, 27: Subsoilers, 
123; Weed-turners, 38—a total of over six thousand! 
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A Stump Puller. 

= 

Mr. Irving Tyler, Tompkins County, N. Y., 
writes us: ‘‘I am a farmer’s son, and therefore in- 
terested in the American Agriculturist. I send a 
model and description of an implement for pulling 
stumps, roots, and for lifting heavy logs or 
other heavy weights. It is called the ‘Samson 
Lever,’’ and is constructed as follows: 

The side pieces are of tough oak or elm, 1i inch 
thick, 7 inches wide, and 7 feet long. Draw two 
lines, 3 inches apart, lengthwise of the planks, 
and fasten the two together, that both may be 
bored alike with a 1i-inch auger, beginning about 
8 inches from the foot, and boring so that the holes 
will be 3 inches from center to center, until one 
row is bored. Bore the other row in the like man- 
ner, with the first hole exactly midway between 
the first and second holes on the other side. Two 
blocks, 3 inches thick, 7 inches long, and 4 inches 
wide, are placed between the two side-pieces at 
the ends, and bolted with 4-inch bolts. The blocks 
should be let in the side-pieces + of an inch, to 
prevent the blocks from splitting. Bore a large 
hole in the top block to admit the brace prop. 
There should be two iron pins of inch iron, 8 
inches long, to go through the side-pieces and sup- 
port the lever. The lever should be 6 feet long, 
the wood part 5 feet long, with 3 iron bands on the 
end to prevent splitting. The iron in the end of 





A ‘“*SAMSON LEVER’’ OR STUMP PULLER. 


the lever is 20 inches long, # of an inch thick, and 2 
inches wide, with two notches in the lower side to 
fit over the pins, and a hole punched midway be- 
tween these notches to receive a hook. Drive this 
iron in the end of the wooden lever 8 inches, and 
then your ‘‘Samson’’ is finished. The working of 
this implement will be plainly seen by the model 
and the drawing which I enclose.” 
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Notes on Foods. 
—f>— 

In selecting our supplies of food, it is very proper 
to consider which Will give us the most nutriment 
for the money. The lumbermen who go into the 
forest, where they will have hard work during a 
long and severe winter, do not consult the. books 
that show the composition of food. Experience 
has shown them that, as a main reliance, as a food 
that, in their rough language, will ‘‘stick to the 
ribs,” which is another way of expressing flesh 
formers, there is nothing equal to 

Pork anpD Bgans.—No chemical analysis could 
leaf to a better combination. In the beans the 
flesh formers are in large proportion to the heat 
producers, and as an abundance of both are needed, 
the fat of pork is added asaheat producer. We 
have not the data from which to make an accurate 
estimate, but have no doubt that for those who 
take active exercise in any occupation, the wastes 
of the body may be more economically supplied by 
this generally palatable food than by any other. 
Those who have not eaten pork and beans in a 
lumber camp, can have no idea of this food in its 
most perfect condition. The beans are first boiled, 
then placed in an iron pot which is covered. A 
hole is made in the ground, and a fire built there; 
when this fire has burned to coals, the pot is set in, 
and the whole, pot and coals, covered with earth. 





This is done in the evening, and the pot is uncov- 
ered and taken out at breakfast time the next 
morning. No wonder that the lumbermen are the 
sturdy fellows that they are ! 

Pga-Soup.—A pound of peas will make a gallon 
of soup. The peas should be washed and soaked 
in cold water over night; then be cooked in five 
pints of water, with gentle simmering. A pound 
of beef or a ham-bone may be boiled with the 
peas; forseasoning, add an onion with a few cloves 
stuck in it, salt to taste, and about forty whole grains 
of pepper. An ounce or two of sugar will add 
greatly to the richness of this, as it does to almost 
allsoups. At the end of three hours’ simmering, 
pass the soup through a wire sieve or colander, 
with the aid of a potato-masher. Fry brown some 
squares of stale bread in lard or drippings, and 
add just before serving, or serve these croutons, as 
they are called, separately, to be added at pleasure. 
Bean-soup may be made in a similar manner. 








Inconsistencies in Laws for the Supres- 
sion of Contagious Diseases in Cattle. 


BY PROF. JAMES LAW, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
a 

‘‘The glorious Uncertainty of the Law’? seems 
to have been known and appreciated in all ages, but 
the genuine inconsistency and even absurdity of 
many existing statutes are little appreciated by the 
bulk of the community. The equivocal wording of 
some statutes and the conflict of precedents by 
which their meaning is explained, are best known 
to the practising attorney, who often reaps a golden 
harvest from the acknowledged uncertainty, and 
the doubt that must attach as to the prospective 
verdict. But aside from laws that are doubtful in 
their meaning, there are others which place an ad- 
ministration in a position which is at once inequita- 
ble, inconsistent, and subversive of their alleged 
object. In no department of legislation, perhaps, 
can more striking instances of this be obtained 
than in the enactments for the suppression of con- 
tagious diseases in live stock. One or two in- 
stances of this kind may here be noted, and to show 
that the representative of a Republic enjoys no 
monopoly of this legislation, a beginning may be 
made with an Empire of the Old World. 


British Veterinary Sanitary Laws. 

After a long and sad experience of ruinous losses 
from the importation of cattle diseases that are not 
native to the soil, England, under the Cattle Dis- 
eases Act of 1869, ordered that all cattle landed 
from certain infected countries of Europe should 
be slaughtered in enclosures provided for the pur- 
pose at the several ports of landing within ten days 
after arrival. In 1878 this order was extended so 
as to embrace all cattle coming from the United 
States of America. The step was a wise one, and 
must remain unimpeachable so long as the several 
prescribed countries retain dangerous cattle plagues 
within their limits. 

But such legislation demands as a corollary that 
the proscription of countries shall be coextensive 
with the existence of these cattle plagues in the 
countries in question, and that the movement and 
sale of herds that have been exposed to infection 
in England itself shall be prohibited with a cor- 
responding rigor. Now what are the facts? 

Treland, the first portion of the British Isles to 
be infected with Lung Plague (contagious Pleuro- 
pneumonia), and the portion which has since been 
the most extensively infected, is allowed to ship 
her herds to any English port with but a cursory 
and necessarily imperfect port inspection. In view 
of this the Professional Officer says in his report to 
the RBrivy Council, 1877: 

‘‘ Animals from Ireland can, under existing ar- 
rangements, be landed at any part of the coast. It 
is true that the Privy Council may make regulations 
for the detention and inspection of Irish stock, 
whenever it may be landed, but the idea of dealing 
with animals from Ireland in a manner so excep- 
tional had not been entertained. * * * Inspection 
of Irish stock, as at present conducted, gives rise 
to impressions which are fallacious. The fact of a 
system of inspection having been established, nat- 
urally suggested the idea of restictions being im- 








posed on the movement of diseased and infected 
animals, whereas no restrictions are enforced, except 
in a few instances when the local authorities have 
taken action on the reports of the Privy Council in- 
spectors. The results of the present system may in- 
deed be summed up in a few words ; a certain num- 
ber of diseased animals are detected by the inspectors 
during an examination which is necessarily imper- 
fect, and the local authorities receive information 
which enables them to act, if they are so disposed, 
but it must be added that the information frequent- 
ly arrives too late to be of any use, and in case the 
authorities could obtain such information, if they 
desire to base an action upon it, more promptly by 
directing their own inspectors to attend at the 
wharves where Irish animals are landed, and with 
all the necessary powers to detain diseased animals, 
and regulate the movement of those that had been 
herded with them.” 

Here it is evident : 

1st. The cattle from an infected country are ex- 
cepted in the general order for slaughter, and are 
admitted to spread the infection in Great Britain. 

2d. The only inspection of such cattle is made 
at the port of landing, ard therefore cannot detect 
all cases of a disease which, like Lung Plague, has 
a period of incubation (from the actual . infection 
to the first symptom of disease), of from two to 
fourteen weeks. 

3d. When this confessedly ‘‘ imperfect” inspec- 
tion succeeds in detecting disease, the local author- 
ities must be apprized in order to the detention of 
the stock, and usually the cattle have been carried 
on before their order can be issued. 

The condition of the internal cattle trade in Ire- 
land, and the facilities for infection, may be fudged 
from the following extracts from the report of the 
Director of the Irish Privy Council Vet. Department: 

‘‘ Animals exported from Ireland are very seldom 
bred by their exporters, and often; before exporta- 
tion, pass through several hands from those of the 
breeders to those of the final purchasers, for ex- 
portation to Great Britain. 

‘“*The changes of ownership are more frequent 
with respect to cattle, than with respect to sheep 
and swine. With each change of ownership there 
is generally a — of locality, and the move- 
ment entailed thereby, as well as the exposure in 
public fairs and markets, and on lands and premises 
used as temporary resting places for animals in 
transit, subject them more or less to diseases of a con- 
tagious or infectious nature, particularly foot and 
mouth distemper, when that malady is prevalent. 

“Tn Ireland weanling and more advanced calves 
are purchased throughout the country from the 
rearers, who are not always their breeders, by per- 
sons who either deal in or prepare store stock, and 
when a sufficient number is collected, are kept by 
them frequently on different pastures, hired but 
for the grazing season, changing the locality as 
emergencies require, either for termination of 
tenancy, inclemency of season, deficiency of food, 
for the sake of convenience, or for other causes. 

“Such pastures, many of which are mountain- 
ous and er large tracts, are in many cases 
grazed by cattle belonging to many different per- 
sons, who pay by the head for the summer grazing 
of their animals. The owners of these cattle, who 
often reside in a different Bap of the country, or 
out of it, or are engaged elsewhere in another 
branch of the cattle trade, or are travelling about, 
frequently do not see them nor have them visited 
until the termination of the am season, when 
the animals are removed to other localities more 
favorable for the time of the year, there perhaps to 
meet with other lots, belonging to the same or 
different owners, which have been brought from 
different parts of the country for the same reasons. 

‘‘These animals in due time are brought in 
assorted lots to public fairs and markets, where 
they are generally sold for the purpose of being 
further matured ; and when matured they are again 
brought into the market, and resold as early stores.” 

The Director goes on to describe a similar series 
of changes of hands, exposures in public markets 
to thousands of cattle collected from all quarters, 
and of changes of pasturage on common ranges 
where they are admitted at so much per head, ex- 
tending over the second and third years, when they 
are shipped to England fat, if they have not been 
disposed of sooner for store cattle. He adds: 
‘* Many of the Dublin dairy proprietors are extensive 
cattle dealers, particularly for exportation.” 

Now no condition of things could prove more 
favorable to the propagation of a contagious dis- 
ease than this incessant change of hands, of place, 
and of pasture, this frequent aggregation of cattle 
from all sources and an open market, this successive 
detention of different herds on the same resting 
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grounds, or in the same buildings, and this pastur- 
age in common of herds on an open range. 

These conditions are closely allied to those which 
have perpetuated the Lung Plague from time im- 
memorial on the open steppes of Europe and Asia, 
and on the mountain ranges of Central Europe, 
and which in more recent times have enabled it to 
defy all attempts for its extinction on the open 
ranges of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Similar conditions operate around our own infected 
cities in the East, and the plague can never be ex- 
tirpated until these are abolished. 

Can it be wondered that Ireland has been an 
especial home of this bovine plague for over forty 
years? And can it be credited that England, so 
stringent with regard to the exclusion of infection 
from other countries, should continue to welcome 
the imports of plague-stricken Ireland ? 

Asecond blunder, no less grossly absurd is found 
in the order regulating the internal cattle traffic of 
England. ‘‘The Diseased Animals (in transit), 


' Order of 1878,’’ enjoins concerning cattle : 


‘*1,—While exposed for sale or exhibited in a mar- 
ket, fair, sale-yard, place of exhibition, or other 
place; or 

‘¢2.—While placed in a lair or other place before 
exposure for sale ; or 

“3.—While being in or on a landing place or 
wharf or other place during transit, or while in 
course of being moved by land or by water; or 

‘‘4.—While being on common or uninclosed land; 
or generally 

‘*5.-¢@While being in a place not in the possession 
or occupation, or under the control of the owner 
of the animal.” 

‘“¢ 4,—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

‘*(a)—When Pleuro-pneumonia is found to exist 
the Inspector of the Local Authority shall seize 
and detain all the diseased cattle.’’ 

‘* (b)—The diseased cattle so detained shall, if not 
slaughtered in the place where they are seized, be 
moved to the nearest available slaughter-house 
with the license of the Inspector; and that license 
shall be in force for twelve hours, and no longer, 
and shall specify the slaughter-house to which the 
cattle are to be moved for slaughter ; and they shall 
be there slaughtered in accordance with the Act 


of 1878.” 
» x * 


“And the following regulations shall apply in 


case of 
‘© C.—ANIMALS NOT DISEASED.”’ 


(c)—All animals in the market or other place re- 
ferred to in this Article, other than the diseased 
animals so seized, may be moved in all respects as 
if no disease had been found in that market or 
other place.”’ 

Is it credible that legislators so strenuous to sup- 
press a contagion that they enjoin the summary 
slaughter of all cattle from infected countries, 
should thus deliberately allow the free sale and re- 
moval of the still apparently healthy cattle, taken 
from a diseased herd, and which have been actually 
exposed to infection and have, presumably, become 
infected? No wonder that the process of extin- 
guishing this bovine plague in Great Britain has been 
a slow, and an expensive one. 

=e 


Maccaroni—A Good Food.—In the scarcity 
of vegetables, and as vastly more nutritious than 
potatoes, Maccaroni makes an acceptable variety. 
It is somewhat strange that this nutritious food is 
little known outside of hotels and restaurants. Or- 
dinary wheat contains 69 percent of heat-producers, 
and 11 per cent of flesh-formers. Certain varieties 
of wheat grown in Italy, have a much larger per- 
centage of flesh-formers (we cannot give the exact 
figures,) which fit it for the production of Mac- 
cearoni. The wheat is ground, the flour is made in- 
to a paste with water, and by a machine is squeezed 
out in the form of tubes, like enormous pipe-stems. 
Maccaroni contains so much gluten (a flesh-former, ) 
that it may be cooked without falling apart. It is 
cooked by breaking into convenient lengths, wash- 
ed, and dropping into boiling water, seasoned with 
salt, and cooking until tender. It makes an excel- 
lent breakfast dish if dressed with a cream sauce, 
the same as for milk toast. For dinner, boil in 
salted water until done ; place in a pudding dish, 
distributing grated cheese among the layers, sea- 
soning with salt and pepper, and adding a few bits 
of butter at top, place the dish into the oven, until 





the top is brown. Any firm cheese, hard enough 
to grate, will answer, and about a quarter of a pound 
is required to half a pound of Maccaroni before 
boiling. The addition of cheese makes a dish about 
as rich in flesh-forming materials, as the same 
quantity of meat. 





A Barrel Header. 
SS 

The accompanying engraving shows a useful con- 
trivance for pressing in the heads of barrels. Fruit 
and eggs require to be firmly packed to bear trans- 
portation with safety. Eggs properly packed, with 
an inch of chaff or oats between the layer of eggs, 
can be properly compressed without injury; in 
fact, without this need- 
ed pressure they will 
often suffer damage. 

The Header consists 
of a bar of 4-inch iron 
with a loop at one end 
and two diverging 
hooks at the other to 
grasp the bottom of the 
barrel. One end of a 
lever is placed in the 
_loop, with its middle 
= resting ona block placed 
on the center of the 
head. A strap or cord 
with a loop or stirrup is fastened to the other end 
of the lever. The foot is placed in the stirrup, and 
the weight of the body brings the head of the bar- 
rel down into its place. The hands of the opera- 
tor are free to put the hoops securely in place. 











Where People Die Fastest.—In a Congres- 
sional speech, June 28th, advocating the admission 
of Washington Territory as a State, Hon. Thos. H. 
Brents gave the figures below as the annual num- 
ber of Deaths for each 1,000 inhabitants, the 
average for the whole United States being a trifle 
over fifteen (15.09) per 1,000.—The death rate in 
some European countries are added for compar- 
ison : 









14, 
seeee 67 41—Wash. T... 





_ Sea 14.68 

25—Ky.....000- 14.39 EUROPE. 
36—Ala ieceneae 14.0 Hungary...... 45.00 
2i—Georgia...13.97 Austria. 32.20 
a 13.34 Italy 98 
29—Ohio....... 13.32 Spain 02 
30—Col........ 13.11 Germany ... .27.21 
31—Neb.......18.11 Prussia........ 25.48 
32—Miss...... 12.89 France. .... ..26.64 
33—Wisc.......12.17 Netherlands. .28.87 
a 5. 34 —Mich. 12.06 Eng. & Wales.21.83 
17—N. Car.....15.39 35—W. Va.... 11.99 Denmark..... 19.92 
18—Kansas. ...15.22 | 36—Iowa...... 11.93 Sweden........19.36 





Of course the newer Territories, occupied by 
strong, vigorous adults, have a lower death rate 
than where there are many young children; while 
large cities like New York, Philadelphia, etc., hay- 
ing many emigrants, and with crowded tenements, 
are affected by these special circumstances. 








Sundry 1880 Census Items: In the whole 
United States, there were: IN CorToN MANUFAC- 
TURE, 230,223 Looms; 10,921,147 Spindles, using 
1,586,481 bales, and employing 181,628 persons.... 
IGNORANT PEOPLE, over ten yeurs old, those who 
could not read, 4,923,451, or nearly 10 per cent; 
number who could not write, 6,239,958, or 123 per 
cent....GornG TO ScHOOL, 9,781,521 enrolled in 
public schools, with an average attendance of 
5,805,342....SEa-sHORE LIne, including bays, is- 
lands, and irregularities of coast: Atlantic Coast, 


| 12,859 miles; Pacific Coast, 3,251 miles; Gulf of 


Mexico, 5,744 miles; total, 21,354 miles..../ AN- 
THRACITE COAL MINED, 28,646,995 tons (of¢ 2,000 
Ibs.) ; value at mines, $40,351,981 ($1.47 per ton) ; 
yearly average raised each by miner, 454 tons ; men 
and boys employed below ground, 40,754; above 
ground, 27,485; total, 68,239.—BrTumINous Coat, 
42,420,581 tons ; total Anthracite and Bituminous 
Coal, 71,067,576 tons; men employed in mining, 
170,585 ...Coal mined in 1880 in England, 163,876,- 
000 tons....GLASS MADE: Value, $21,013,464, of 
which $868,305 was Plate-Glass; $5,047,313 Win- 





dow-Glass; $9,534,020, Glasswar:; $5,568,996 
Green Glass.... IRON ORE IN 1880: Tons produced, 
7,971,706, valued at $23,167,007; of which Penn. 
sylvania produced 2,185,675 tons; Michigan, 1,834,- 
712 tons; New York, 1,262,127 tons; New Jersey 
757,372 tons ; Ohio, 547,303 tons ; Missouri, 386,197 
tons; Alabama, 191,676 tons; Virginia, 192,676 
tons ; Maryland, 139,628 tons; Tennessee, 104,465 
tons; 18 other States produced from 91,416 tons, 
down to 518 tons in Indiana. 
eee 


Buckwheat as Green Manure.—‘“. A.N..” 
Danville, N. J., having read in the American Agricultur- 
ist that Buckwheat is used as a green manure, has asked 
the opinion of “‘good farmers” as to the effect of such 
acrop. Some thought it would be a good thing. Others 
advised him not to do it, “‘ as it would kill the land, and 
take 10 years to bring it back to a condition to raise 
crops from.” In view of this adverse opinion, Mr. N. 
asks, ‘how to prevent deleterious effects when Buck- 
wheat is so used.’ When the author of the ‘* Natural 
History of Ireland” came to the chapter on snakes, he. 
wrote, ‘‘ There are no snakes in Ireland.”’ If there are 
any who have any land ‘‘ killed’ by the plowing under 
of acrop of Buckwheat, we should like to see that dead 
land. We can assure Mr. N. that that part of New 
Jersey is the only spot on the face of the globe where 
Buckwheat has that effect. The growth of a crop of 
Buckwheat can add nothing to the soil, beyond what is 
already there, save what it takes from the atmosphere, 
All the agricultural practice of generations is in favor of 
this use of Buckwheat, and probably those who say 
that it kills the land, never tried it or ever saw it tried, 

e 





The Marianne North Gallery.—The English 
Horticultural Journals are all aglow with the praises of 
Miss Marianne North and her munificence. It would 
appear that this lady is an artist of marked ability, and, 
what is unusual with artists, abundgnt means. Having 
visited every part of the globe, including the United 
States, especially the Pacific Coast, and painted the 
characteristic vegetation of every country, with inci- 
dental representations of birds, reptiles, and insects, 
especial attention appears to have been given to eco- 
nomic plants, and characteristic landscape views are made 
to serve as accessories to the plant portraits. This in- 
dustrious lady has accumulated some 600 oil paintings; 
more than that, she has erected, at her own expense in 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, a Gallery for their preserva- 
tion and free exhibition, and presents the whole asa 
free gift to the British nation. Prof. Helmsley has pre- 
pared an elaborate catalogue of the pictures, and it is 
evident from the accounts of the Marianne North Gal- 
lery, that it essentially adds to the attractiveness of 
Kew as the great Botanical Garden of the world. 


What are Vetches ? asks a subscriber at Mid- 
dleburgh, Pa. The Vetch or Tare (Vicia -sativa,) is a 
plant closely related to the Pea, and in appearance is 
much like a Pea in miniature. In Europe it is valued 
as a forage plant, but the same cause that prevents our 
making much use of the Pea as a farm crop—our hot 
climate in summer—renders the Vetch of little use in 
this country. Those who wish to make a trial of them, 
can get the seeds of the leading seedsmen, who offer 
both spring and winter Vetches. 





Rushes—Not Grasses.— A correspondent in: 
Bourbon Co., Kentucky, sends specimens of what he 
takes to be a Grass, and asks for the name. The plant 
is not a Grass, but a Rush, a species of Juncus. While 
some of the Rushes have Grass-like leaves, they may be 
distinguished from the Grasses by an examination of 
the flower. In the Rushes, the flower is six-parted, 
while the parts of the flowers in the true Grasses are 
always in pairs, or are two-parted. But little is known 
about the economical value of the Rushes. What is 
known as “ Black Grass,” and very abundant on the salt 
marshes of the coast, is not a grass, but a Juncus (J. Ge- 
rardi), and is regarded by those who feed it as of real 
value ; but beyond this marsh species, little is known of 
the value of the various Rushes as food. 





Kentucky Coffee-tree asa Fly Poison.— 
““W.8. R.,” Mason Co., Ky., writes us that the leaves 
and the beans of the Kentucky Coffee-tree (Gymnoeladus 
Canadensis), bruised and mixed with milk, are used in 
his neighborhood as a fly poison. He writes to inquire 
if this tree has been used to kill other insects, especially 
cabbage-worms. We have not been able to find any ac- 
count of the use of this tree as an insect poison, and 
our friend’s letter is the first intimation that we have 
had on this subject. The tree is found wild from West- 
ern New York and Illinois, southward, and is often cul- 
tivated elsewhere as an ornamental tree. If any of our . 
readers can give information as to its use in killing in- 
sects of any kind, we hope that they will impart it 
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A New meeti 4 On Insects.—‘ The Injurious 
Insects of the Farm and Garden,” by Mary Treat, is now 
ready. Every cultivator is aware that destructive insects 
come and go—but more especially come, in a most unex- 
pected manner. A few years ago, our whole cabbage 
crop was threatened with extermination by the acci- 
denial importation of a “‘ Cabbage Worm *) from Europe. 
It isa matter within the experience of most farmers, 
that, by supplying it with food, the “ Potato Bug” has 
been induced to migrate from its home in Colorado, to 
the shores of the Atlantic, and has left its mark on the 
way. These invasions of insect enemies are so sudden, 
a the standard works of a few years ago, usually fail 

to give any information about the injurious insects of 
the present day. While we have the excellent works of 
Harris and Packard, the farmer and gardener may con- 
sult them in vain for information about a recent comer. 
Indeed, our most useful knowledge as to the insects now 
most injurious to our crops, is contained in the Reports 
of Prof. Riley, as the State Entomologist of Missouri, 
that of the Entomologist of Illinois, in the Bulletins of 
the American Entomological Commission, and in the 
pages of the American Entomologist. Mrs. Treat has 
done a good work in gathering the most important of 
these scattered materials, and in presenting them ina 
condensed form in the present work. She has also 
given, in several cases, the results of her own observa- 
tions. The present work is especially valuable for its a- 
bundant illustrations. With insects, a good engraving 
is far more useful than a detailed description, and in 
view of this fact, the publishers have introduced illustra- 
tions of the insects, in their various stages, wherever it 
could be done to advantage. The work gives a popular 
account of those insects most injurious to the cultivator, 
and suggests the best known agents for their extermina- 
tion. Price $2.00, post-paid. 





‘The Angora Goat; Its Origin, Culture and Pro- 
ducts. Containing the Most Recent Observations of 
Eminent Breeders. With an Appendix on the Alpaca 
and its Congeners, or the Wool-bearing Animals of the 
Cordilleras of the-Andes. By John L. Hayes, LL.D., 
Secretary of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, etc., etc. .New York: Orange Judd Com- 
pany.’’—The title of this work is so descriptive of its 
contents, that we have given it as above. When one is 
investigating a subject, it is a great satisfaction to meet 
with a work that may be regarded, so to speak, as a 
land-mark, one that brings up, or, as the popular 
phrase goes, ‘‘ posts up” our knowledge to a given 
point. One who would investigate the Angora Goat 
has in this work a resumé of all that has gone before, 
and will be safe in taking this as an exponent of the 
knowledge up to date on the history of this animal. 
Besides giving a full account of the Angora and the 
present status of the breeding of this animal in this 
country, the matter of the Appendix is full of historical 
interest, even should it lead to no practical results. 
There are no doubt many localities on the Atlantic 
slope, south of Maryland, where the Angora Goat, prop- 
erly managed, may be profitably introduced, while the 
far West, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, in- 
cluding Texas, offers many localities especially suited to 
its profitable breeding, as the evidence cited in this 
work abundantly shows. While the profit from its 
fleece has heretofore sometimes been governed by the 
caprices of fashion, the animal, notwithstanding, bas a 
permanent value. It can be kept at a minimum of cost, 
and all accounts agree in asserting that the flesh, of the 
young animal at least, is of most excellent quality. 
Aside from the value of the fleece for certain fabrics, 
that of the pelt, to be used for trimmings and for making 
mats, is always considerable, and the skin,when tanned, 
is adapted to many uses. The value of the Angora as 
& milk-producing animal should not: be overlooked. 
Col. Watts, of South Carolina, says of a cross from a 
pure Angora buck upon a common ewe goat: “I have 
raised a ewe goat that will give four quarts of as good 
milk as any cow on my plantation. The feed of one of 
My cows will keep twelve goats.” Our country, in its 
wide range from North to South, and from Ocean to 
Ocean, presents a wonderful variety of situation and 
climate. We have only to select those animals and 
plants best suited to particular localities, to reach the - 
highest agricultural prosperity. There are places where 
the raising of the Angora must be profitable, and the 
work in question is the best guide to these. The author 
takes up the subject as one interested in che supply of 
an important raw material to our increasing manufac- 
tures. How competent he is to his task, the present 
work would be abundant evidence, did not his selection 
by the President as one of the Tariff Commission—indeed 
as its chairman—-attest to his reputation as one interest- 
ed in our productive industries. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





Weight by Measure.—The rule for estimating 
dressed weights of live cattle is as follows: Measure 
from top of shoulders to root of tail for A in inches, 





then around the body, back of the fore-legs, for girth 
also in inches for B. Then A plus the square root of B, 
divided by 7.238, and multiplied by 14, equals the weight 
in Ibs. of dressed meat. There is an indirect method of 
getting cubic contents of the carcass, deducting one- 
half for offal, and taking 62 lbs. as the specific gravity of 
the carcass. A square or parallelogramic cow would 
come out exact. Inferior cattle must be allowed for as 
they verge from fat and flesh down to skin and bone. 
Example: A = 60 inches, B 81 inches; 60 x 9 = 540 + 
7,238 < 14 = 1,044 Ibs. 





Artificially Hornless Cattle.--In answer to 
an inquiry signed ‘ W. G. I,’ Newbern, N. C.— 
farmer, whose name is forgotten, of one of the southern 
tier of counties in this State, once told in the office of 
the Agriculturist that he used a white heifer or cow as a 
leader for his flocks of sheep, which ran in pastures 
filled with low bushes, high enough to prevent the sheep 
seeing one another at a distance; hence, to prevent the 
flock breaking up into isolated groups, he and his father 
before him practised removing the horns from white 
calves when just pricking through, and always kepta 
white heifer with the sheep asa rallying point, as sol- 
diers rally to the standard. They had originally a white 
heifer which was treated in this way, and so were her 
heifer calves, which generally came white. In the third 
generation they had two calves upon which no horns de- 
veloped. The horns were removed by searing with a 
hot iron—a cruel practice, but probably safer than to 
remove by cutting, as there would be less hemorrhage. 





Currant-worms,.—‘“H. W.,”’ Miami Co., Ohio, 
writes with reference to our directions to kill the worms 
on Currants and Gooseberries, that he watches for the 
‘* small waspish-looking flies,” and kills them wherever 
he can find them. He then looks for eggs upon the 
underside of the leaves, and crushes them ; then, if he 
finds pin-holes in the leaves, he knows that there are 
worms at work, and gathers and burns them, If, after 
all, some worms appear, he gives them a dose of air- 
slaked lime while the bushes are wet with dew. His in- 
teresting letter shows that he adopts the true method. 
He first understands the operations of the enemy, and 
then attacks it as early as possible. If he can kill a 
single female fly, he prevents the laying of many eggs. 





Sea Kale Forcing.—‘“W. H. D.,’’ Baltimore, 
Md., asks if the cultivation and forcing of Sea Kale is 
carried on in this country as it is in England, where it is 
practised, and if it is remunerative. Sea Kale is one of 
the vegetables commen in Europe, that seems to have 
never become fairly established in this country. Those 
who wish for it, can find it, as they can almost every- 
thing that grows, in the New York markets in its sea- 
son, but in very limited quantities. We have never seen 
the forced Sea Kale offered, but that grown in the open 
ground is tobe had in early spring. There is nothing in 
our climate to prevent its cultivation here; it simply 
appears to be a plant that our people do not care for. 
Probably the abundance of Sprouts, or German Greens, 
supplies its place. Then the open-air crop comes in at 
the same time with Asparagus, which is generally pre- 
ferred. There would no doubt be a limited demand for 
Sea Kale in our large markets from the Europeans resid- 
ing in this country. 





The European Sparrow. -— Every now and 
then we have an inquiry, usually from some Western 
State, about the English, or European Sparrow. The 
latest comes from a subscriber at Ada, Tenn., who says 
that he “tis interested in the new comer,” and asks us 
to give an engraving of the bird. As long ago as July, 
1865, we gave an illustration showing both sexes of this 
Sparrow. At that time a span-worm wasa real pest upon 
the shade-trees of New York and the neighboring cities. 
The introduction of the European Sparrow at once dis- 
posed of the “‘ worm,” and there was a “‘ boom ”’ in favor 
of the bird. People in other cities paid high prices for 
Sparrows, and the bird has been widely distributed. It 
has made itseif thoroughly at home in many places, and 
most of these would now gladly know how to get rid of 
it. The Sparrow, while it has in some places been use- 
ful in keeping insects in check, has, as a general thing, 
made itself quite too much at home, and has proved a 
nuisance. It is a quarrelsome creature, and where it 
establishes itself, it drives off all other small birds. It 
increases in numbers rapidly, and if houses are not pro- 
vided for it, it steks places in the door-caps and window- 
caps of houses. If these are of carved stone, the work 
affords them nesting places, and they repay the hospi- 
tality by disfiguring the stone-work with their droppings. 
The bird has proved to be, on the whole, such an unde- 
sirable one, that we would not advise its introduction to 
any new locality. If insects are troublesome, it will be 
well to try all other means of destroying them before 
introducing the Sparrow. 





‘“SWilling to Rough It.99—“G. H.T.,” Pa., 
asks in what State he had better settle, about home- 
steads, and-what are the prospects *‘ out there,”°—mean- 
ing the West—for a young man who is “ willing to 
rough it.’ We, for obvious reasons, do not advise 
where to settle. It is a point upon which each one must 
choose for himself. We would not incur the responsi- 
bility of advising our most intimate friend where to go— 
much less a stranger. Our correspondent should write 
to the Department of the Interior, at Washington, D. 
C., for a copy of the Homestead Law. As to his last 
question, we do not think that a young man with the 
spirit implied in the expression, ‘‘ willing to rough it,” 
can go amiss anywhere in this broad country. It is the 
true spirit of the pioneer, and it makes little difference 
to which of the Western States he goes; if he can 
‘rough it” for awhile, he wi!l come out all right at last. 





Half a Million Bushels a Day !—From the 
comprehensive tables prepared by Mr. S. H. Grant, 
Superintendent of the Produce Exchange, we figure out 
that during six months of 1881, when the canals, rail- 
roads, and lake and river navigation, were all in active 
operation, the delivery of Grain at New York City 
averaged very nearly half a million bushels for every 
working day. Tocomprehend the magnitude of these 
figures, we may suppose this Grain loaded upon farm 
wagons, 40 bushels upon each, and a wagon and team 
occupying a space of fifty feet along a highway. The 
line would extend 118 miles for a single day’s receipts, 
and for a hundred days only, it would extend 11,800 
miles, or more than three times the distance across the 
continent, from New York to San Francisco.—During 
the entire year 1880, the receipts of Grain at New York 
alone reached the aggregate of 171,776,745 bushels. This, 
if brought by 40-bushel wagon loads, 50 feet to wagon 
and team, would require over four million loads 
(4,294,418), and the line extend 40,667 miles, or one 
and three-fifth times around the globe. 











The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the — States, for illustration and description in 


“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. sent free. Address 
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rates SORGHUM al en ae and with 


Eva 
1, than a) 
less fuel, than S0y oPptSANDS IN USE. 


Send postal for De- 
seriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


VERMONT 


Farm Machine 
COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


THE BEST IMPLEMENTS | 


The Blanchard Churn;the New Blanchard Butter Worker; 
Dick's Superior Hay, Straw and Fodder-Cutter; Improved 
Telegrapn Fodder Cutter; Phila. Broad-cast Seed Sower ; 
Planet Jr. Cultivator ; Seed-Drills: Double and Single W heei 
Hoe; Firefly Garden Hve and Plow ; the Dickey Fan; Ad- 
vance Chilled Plow ; Corn-Sheliers ; Cider Mills and other 
improved Garden and Farm Implements, wholesale and re- 
tail, at low prices. It will pay you to write for descriptive 
circulars and prices, sta what you want, before purchas- 

ing. Everything warranted as as represented, an guarant 

Ser customers satisfaction. All goods securely packed 

delivered free on board cars here. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Seed & Agricultural 
Warehouse, 1114 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT! A NEW INVENTION. 


The world cannot beat Dildine’s Adjustable Sieves. Can 
be adjustea to one hundred or more sizes, for Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Beans. Peas, &c., taking out both coarse and fine 
dirt, foul seeds, &c. These Sieves are particularly adapted 
to farmers for this season of the year, seeding time. Agents 
cap clear from five to fifteen dollars per day. Write for 
particulars to MILTON SIEVE MANTF'G CO., Milton, Pa. 








; 




















. To keep your Horse’s Hoofs in a cial 

all sores. They can be relied upon. 
7 constant use in the New York and Brooklyn 

a Fire Departments. 
Send for Ci 
EB. HART, Jz., Proprietor, 
No. 4 College Place, New York. 
75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners EGGS, @ ¢! per | doz., 

$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 
BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 
Strawberry Plants. the leading standard varieties. 

rown in Pots. ies Fay’s Prolific Red Currant. Send 

for Catalogue. 
\ ARYLAND FARMS 87 to $25 peracre. Short 
Al winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md 

PovGHEEEPSIE, N.Y. A complete college course for 
Women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and a prepara- 
tory department. a oem 


condition, and his White . Liniment for 
For sale at —— Makers and Druggists. 
ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 
and B. B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 
Jersey Queen, Seneca orem. and other new varieties of 
OSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
ALDWELL, D.D., President. 





FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warrantedtrue. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


Send for Catalogue, free. 


28th year. 40 Acres. 


18 Greenhouses. Address 


$1 SETS. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


One gal. makes from 25 to S0 gals. for Scab, or 100 
for Ticks and 7 sg Cures Foot-rot. COULD — 
oaly required. Chea PRED? weep Erie ei fails. Send 
or prospectus to & Cc 317 
New York. (P.O. Box 517.) ictnseii 


SCOTCH COLLEY PUPS. 


Bred from the very finest imported and prize-winnin 
strains—and sired by trained d gs of marked intelligence 
and great beauty. Also Cotswold and Southdown Sheep. 
Thorough bred. Swine and Poultry. Write for C — =a 
Prices to es W ATLEE BURPEE & CO 

435 4s NOTT ifth street, 

and 476 & 478 York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAUCHT STALLION FOR SALE. 
Dark Chestnut Clydesdale Stallic no * Hard Times 2” 
foaled May 3d, 1890, imported 4 eo, be Scotland by ad- 
vertisers last fall. psinan °° “Prince of Wales” 
stock. Entered in V olume 5 5 Clydes che Stud Book. Height, 

16 hands, 1linch. Girth, 77 inches. Weight, 1,400 lbs. This 
Colt was pronounced in New York, one of the best year. 
lings that ever crossed the Atlantic. For further particu. 

lars address EWEN, SMALL & SIMSON, 

Scotia Ranch, Palo Pinto Cc unty, "Texas. 

















Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Chee 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


CHESTER WHITES, 
ae POL- 










tock of any age 
bove breeds a 
ILTOW “RITE 


0.., Philadelphia, 
OXFORD SOUTHDOWN RAMS. 
Best for woo whe ade mutton. Br a lambs for sale. Both 

parents thoroug 


sth $35 
F. D. MENDES, ex 35, Rockaway, N. J. 


Pio m (P 




















BEAT 





——_ 
—+— Front View—+ 


THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. 
Height, 75 ins., Length, 45 ins., Depth, 24 ins. 





THE FAMOUS 27 STOP BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School. 





— A BRIEF DESCRIPTION.— 


Boxed with Organ 

Bench, Book and 

Music, ONL ¥ VGwVevy 
CASE. —Handsome Solid Black Walnut, manu. manu- 
factured so as not to take the dirt or dus Tho 
roughly seasoned and kiln dried, so that it w nl stand 
the test of any climate, handsome rubbed Varnish 
finish and polish; carved and ornamented with ara- 
besque designs in gold, fret music desk, pocket, han- 
dlesandlampstands. Itis built to last, not for show. 
ACTION,—Containing 27 Stops, with a great 
variety of S cota aaanee ot enabling the perform- 
er to imitate (by following the simple instructions 
sent) a French Horn, Violin, Piccolo, Saxaphone, 
Full Orchestra, Cello, Church Pipe Organ, and many 
other beautiful effects. In addition you have the 
regular ordinary Organ at your command. 


27 STOPS as follows: 
1—Cello, 8 foot tone. 14—Echo, 8 foot tone. 
a — a. 15—Dulciana, 9 foot tone. 








3s-—c 16—Clarionet, § foot tone. 
Manual Sub-Bass, 16 foot ~~ oix Celeste, 8 foot tone. 
1s—V iolina, 4 foot tone. 
Bourdon, 16 foot tone. 19—Vox J Jubilante, 8 and 4/ 
¢-Saxa hone, § foot tone. foot ton 
7—Viol di Gamba, 8 foot tone 20—Piccolo "3 foot tone. 
Diapason. 8 foot tone. 21—Coupler yn nique. | 
$—Vi a ang To . Grand Organ b + 8 | 
10—Gran ressione, § foo —Gran Tgan nee top. | 
tone. 4 —Right Knee Sto’ 
11—French Horn, 8 foot tone. 2— Automatic Valve Stop. 
i12—Harp. Xolian. —Right Duplex Damper. 
13—Vox Humana, Tremulent. etek Duplex Damper. 
With grand and thrilling accessory a 
combination effects. 
BELLOWS.—finest Treble Rubber. Upright 
pattern, three bellows combined, with four Steel 
Borings, with Automatic Valve Stop, an apg 


REEDS,—10 fullSetsReeds. Areof 

ted Golden Tong gue rage ) the tongue of which | 
are secured to th k by dovetailing instead of 
ordinary rivet, whi ch soon breaks or rattles. The 
Golden Tongue never breaks or wears out, holds its 
tone perfectly. No tuning is ever required 
leaving factory. 

| ie .— Superb, Thrillingly Sweet and Pure. I 


New Style No. 9000, atoms os py Walnut Case | a comparison with any instrument ever 


Bench and 


| manufactured at four times the price. An Organ 


| ers at least 
and Stop 


be. secure]; pa 
at Washington 
TERMS. —The t terms are Net Cash. 
tances may be made by Bank Draft, Post Off 
Money Order, Registered Letter. or 
WARRANTED. 


ranted for six years. Shipped i on one year’s trial. 


This combination of Reed-Board 
. dear in mind, in the BEETHOVEN 





is patente d. “Xo other organ maker dare build it. 
PRICE ° P e of this Organ, which in- 








organ bench, choice music 
cked and delivered on board the cars 
New Jersey, is ONLY $90.00. 
Remit- 





Express prepaid. 
—The BEETHOVEN is war- 





NR acsunseos. § .—Corner Railroad Ave. and Beatty 


Washington, New Jersey. Largest in the world. 
unning day and night to fill all orderspromptly 





| charges ont 
| be refunded immediately upon receipt of the in- 
strument at Washington, New Jersey. I further 
agree, if requested, to exchange it for any other 
—_ or piano as chown in my catalogue. 


To Whom it May Concem: 


S@ ifthe Beethoven Organ, after one year’s con- 


stant use, does not give you perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and is in any way not as repre- 
| sented in this advertisement, I hereby bind myself 
to take it back and refund you your money paidin 
} current funds, with legal interest of New Jersey, 


(six per cent.) I further agree to pay freight 
he instrument both ways, the money to 


Very truly yours, 


Ltwt( Cea 





ment for preven an over-su ly °0. 
5 Tall Sets Ree PBS celebra- | WOW TO ORDER—fncloced and money for 


I have read your statement in re- 


en Organ. I 


pm toi itin this advertisement, and I orderone on 
condition that it must prove exactly as represented 
in every particular, or I shall return it et the end of 
one year’s use and demand the return of my money, 
| with interest from the very moment I forwardit, at 
six percent., according to your offer. 


Be very par 
ticular to give your ‘Name, Post Office, County, 
State, Freight Station, and on what Railr 


t= Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, Post Office 


27 STOPS, 0 FULL SETS GOLDEN H TONGIE REEDS. | mane + pomery eben oy wd sau | Money y Order,Registered Letter or Express prepaid 


SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO THE READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


I desire the Beethoven Organ introduced among the readers of this ‘=! 
WITHIN THE NEXT TEN DaYs, so that all can see and = 
adnate merits and stop combination effects. Now, if you “will REMIT 


~ 0.) doll I will shi you this Organ immediately. 
ME seventy-five ($75.0 ) dollars, I w p OU, Slinrs (390), —_o: 


and —yt aap a recei 


materials used i in its construction. 


(=I desire this instrument introduced without delay, and make this 
ial offer soyou may order one now. I look to future sales for my 
hoven a me thousands of friends. I rega 
spending hundreds of dollars in newspa 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


spec 
profit, as the Beet 
ner of introdreing it better than 


oo oe ninety ry 
rice at which this Organ is so 
00, on account of the increase in the price of labor and 


advertisi 
from the 


BEAR BHIS IN MIND. 





ppreciate its 


The price will soon be 





aes See ee 


spec Price. If mailed from your post 
date, it will be received, not otherwise, or you et! ee IVE tel ph on 
the last day, and remit by mail on that dav. Y refuse 

all orders under $90, unless the Agricalturist ts mentioned in you fg 
and payment must bemailed wichin ten daysa3 8221121. 


saan rte = oth NEW JERSEY, August 1, 1882. 

N. B.—As this special offer is 

have not all the money in hand, it will pay you to borrow part from 

your friends, and thus secure the best organ ‘that can be MF et a less 
price than an ordinary organ by other makers is usually sold at. 


Washington, New Jersey. 


The Organ speaks for itself. Often 20 sales have been traced 


—_ in anew ne rhborhe 
ffer is positively good for only ten days from date. PLEASE 


The Agricaltarist ms must be mentioned-to secure this 
office within ten days from this 


limited and will not be repented, it you 


Little's Sheep Dip. 








be es 


— 


8@E6—Cto te 


Se 
us 
to 
Pi 








1882. ] 
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Quick Mails:Fast Express 


BOOKS, 
PRINTS, 
LINENS, 
LININGS, 
CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, 
PARASOLS, 
BLANKETS, 
WOOLLENS, 
HAMBURGS, 
LACE GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 


SATINS, VELVETS, 


BY LETTER 


—FROM— 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 
ingin person. Send for our 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 
ORDERS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


DRY GOODS 


GLOVES 

CLOAKS 
SHAWLS 
RIBBONS 
FRINGES 
BUTTONS 
CARPETS 
COTTONS 
FLANNELS 
MILLINERY 
UMBRELLAS 
BLACK SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 











TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. despatch, 


SAMPLES promptly forwarded. 
executed with the most scrupulous care and 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets. 





HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 





By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 

and we will convince the most skeptical that this little in- 
strument will do its work effectual ve 

Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 

If not found on sale in your locality, will send sample 
Cutter and Holder on receipt of 83.50. Address 

EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


Tuiversity of the State of New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


1 Wi, ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


MICATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May 3ist, 1881.) 


Important to Farmers. 
Something New for 













STOCKMEN. 
j The most practical Cattle 
~ he eel iy Tie now in use. 
( : Gon io Terms furnished 
. on Application. 
a7, H. M. ROBBINS, 


a Newington, Conn. 
A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 
Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call aud see 
or send for sample. Also a complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES. BRIDLES, CARRIA ROBES, and 


DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTH. NG, and NETS. 
C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
use body. Send 8c-stamp for circular 








; = 2 
Halated’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
8. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 7% cents by mail. 


than ever.—Ayents wanted.—Don't 
waste time. nd for circular. 


F@ in abundance.—S5 Million pounc, 
imported last year.—Prices lower 
10 Ibs. Good Black or Mixed, for $1. 
10 Ibs. Fine Black or Mixed, for $2. 
10 Ibs. Choice Black or Mixed, for $3. 
Send for pound sample, 17 cts. extra for postage. 
Then get up a club. Choicest Tea in the world.— 
Largest variety.Pleases everybody.—Oldest Tea 
House in America,—No chromo.—No Humbug.— 
Straight business.—Value for money. 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St.. N. ¥., P.O. Box 1287. 





‘ SWITZERLAND , 
Hee ENDORSES oOo 
® PENNSYLVANIA ° 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF'D BY LANCASTER WATCH CO., CANCASTER, PA., 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa=e 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz-= 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 


BF NIA GO00S 


BY MAMTII:! He 
ARTERS OF A MILLION 
OVER THEE ss ry 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pet 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin or- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces. Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girts’ Outfits, &c. 
spondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
«SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


application. 4 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 














Vv, = 
! in this hennce Sz. Ly 
Ee style type z 
M Sn Eb ciegesd new Chcematnnte 10¢. 14 pks.§1 
N per cent. Please send 20c forAgent’s 


Agts. make 
Album of samples, Premium List &c. Blank Cards at 
lesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 

















Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
jglass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because it does 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur= 
face over the axle, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two of any other make. Answers as well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Planters, Carriages, Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. GUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroleum. Sold by all dealers. 
&®~ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free. 


MICA MANUFACTURINGCO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York. 
356 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
3! Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


























A book devoted entirely to PiymMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROwN LEGHORNS 
- a book on curing PoutTry DisEasEs, and 
w— another entitled How To FrEep Fowl is. 

> Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 










Series For 1882, 


SO oe tees bare te hana tory Gold 
& save, G the 


xx board 

Meigs eng Rag ry oe a dg hm 

iver mi 088: eriecis, 
lews, Bird Mottoes, &c. name in fancy script type, 10c.or 
Extra Large size mibossed Chro~ 

name in any style e. 
Behe 403 anther giti Ay O4 Ore Sad 
0 ‘or ars W' evi ore 
ion. Black Cardsat wholesale OARD MILLS Ni Ct 


50 ELEGANT .N STYLE CARDS Gilt 
ringe, Chromo, It 








ake 40 per cent, 14 
Book of 100 Style 


F ‘an, Ivy. Wreath, G! ‘ase of 
Roses, &c.no 2 iP name on 10c. Agent’s 
of samples 2c. GORDON R T’@ 6O0., Norrsrorp, Cr. 


4 ft) LARGE CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c., pos . 
GL & CO., Nassav, N. Y. 








Chromo, Motto, Hand Bouquet Cards, with name 
50 10c. Sample book, Bho Franklin Printing 
Co., New Haven, Ct. 





30 Fine White Gold 
Book, 25c. F. M. 8 


BAROMETERS, Zier spectncee sserocrpee 


ectacles, 
and TJelescopes. Re. & SEC ° Manufacturing 
Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. [2 Send for Illus- 
trated Priced Cata ogue. 


Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Fecnngrepite alphabet and Illus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, Cincinnati, O. 


Can secure rmanent employment 
Lady A ents wit good salary Sans jueen ony 
an 1) rters, etc. mpie. ou 
Free. Address Suan Suspender hy R 2, ourns 
Os 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


Cards, name on, 100. — 
W & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 






















wt Cholon tend Alien nee 

NFORMATION about Goat Culture. Circulars free. 
DANIEL F. TOMPKINS, 

P. O. Box, 184, Newark, New Jerseye 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN 











GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Pine for our CELE- 
AS, and secure a beautiful 


toss Rose OR GOLD “BAND a SET, i (44 pieces,) our 


rtation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given away 


ComPANY 






to ee oo sending a Club for $25.00, This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and e: y a cup 
of GOOD TEA, 2nd at the same time procure a HANDSOME 


TE. $ No humbug. Good Teas, 30, 35 dnd 40c.perib. Ex- 
cellent Teas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
= or Eng. Breakfast. a are the : aan largest Tea 
ompany in the busi of our house requires 
BEWARE. ‘OF CHEAP TEAS” h 





no comment. 
advertised by other concerns, For full particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 











P.O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
; Over 
Half Million 
Acres, 





For Sale by the 


Towa R. R. Land (Co., 


Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 











CHOICE LANDS IN 
By-AVsGennat 


{000.000 AC RE 


TO PURCHAS 
MAP X& FULL / 4 ) 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, 
LAND COMB C.&NW RY CHICAGO, ILL. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1881 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neh. 
ta” Refer to this advertisement. gg 


EST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS rane ON 
we Northern Pacific k. R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {88! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND AcrT. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Pau, MINN 


SARA se ARE OS A A ARNIS 
4% 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
F ARMS Farms chea) a. Catalogues free. 
© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


Ss Oo U T Don't locate before seeing our James 
SEATED IOS AR ERR 














Biver Bee ow Tlius. catalogue free. 
HA, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va. 





200 MARYLAND PARES, © Se Sa © 
d nezigebic salt-water (with all its lux- 
Climate d and adm Ay Titles 

Atty, Easten, Ma. 


YOU want to be a Telegraph Operator, send 25 
hh the Most Com lets Tele La t 
in the world. 


Near railroad 

—_ . ly suas t ace bowing 
ew Pamphle an show 

ew address . OG HANAMAN 


h Instructor 


C. E, JONES & BHO Pe ae 0. 














THE ONLY Perrect. 
© SEWING MACHINE: 


SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED 
_MOST DURABLE & 





30 Union S WARE N y. Cory ui. 


_ORANGE MASS. orf ATLAN 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough amos dgeof the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well- selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicate ly avored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet thai a constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shait by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with poe water or milk. Sold in tins only 

“MES EBPs & & co., H hic Ch 

s s °9 omeopathic emists 
ONDON, ENGLAND ND, sind 








BEER ever quaffed. 
Purifies the Blood. 
Healthful and refresh- 
ing. The best Summer 
Drink. Sent by Mail 
on receipt of 25 cents, 
in postage stamps. 
Address: BEAN & RABE, Wholesale Druggists, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


Artistic Fomes 


nt Fiene Elevations, and Interiors of 
OLONIAL Villas and Cot- 
ato u rataly Enclose 3c, stamp for 








Just abiished. 
QUE ANN 
tages, Geetion ron 





meee 1, circular. Price, $3.50. ents Wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Ibany, N. Y. 
RAYS 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof materiai, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, a inside in place 
of plaster. Made ‘aleo into carpets and 
rugs. Samples 2 ena Catalogue free. 

Y, Camden, N. J. 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 

For One or 7wo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 

[ALL POST FREE. ] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........84, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year $8, or $1.14 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

{#” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@”" Subscriptions car begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money englosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 
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- CLEARANCE CATAL 
OLD and NEW BOOKS at soto gy 


er cent. discount from M4 
prices. Illustrated, Standard, ed het 
ooks. 


Send postal for bes 
logue ever issued FR t book Cata. 
IAT 
Mass, 


S& L 
t@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested jp 


LA 
301-305 Washington St., opp. ‘Old South,” pase 


We will with Pleesure send Gein am le copy of 

MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULT a oa 
with a descriptive ee Et of the F, Be rovements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec. 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every. 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. othing Patentea, Sim. 
ply send your address ona portal card, written plainly, to 

ROOT, Medina, Ohic, 


PATEN TS" 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, "France, 
Germany, etc. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This iarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER. 


The Fisherman’s paper.—The only one in Amer- 
ica devoted solely to Fishing. 
Brook—River—Lake and Sea—Fish Culture. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. SINGLE COPIES, 10 CTS. 


Address WM. C. a EDITOR AND MANAGER, 
3 & 15 Park Row, New’ York. 
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Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wrarerooms, 
430 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


- s . 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.5 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. \ 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover sure. 3 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs recelv 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 71 Broapway, N. Y. 











